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poor they could only afford 
one car. There is more to 
that commentary on Ameri- 
can prosperity than one of 
Will’s smart cracks. 

I realized the other day 
with a quick start I hadn’t 
a poor relation left. Even 
Cousin Harlow, who has 
been on tick for his eating 
tobacco since I can remem- 
ber, has a suspender-snap- 
ping affluence. 

His daughter Janice Eve- 
lyn—formerly Jenny—flitted 
through New York from 
Europe this summer but 
would only remain for the 
dav. The caviar at her 
hotel was not up to snuff. 

If you shake hands with 
the meat dealer, he may mur- 
mur: ‘Pardon the calluses, 
I’ve been clipping coupons.” 
The idea of anyone growing 
horny-handed from _ toil 
these days is simply sil. 

America is no longer both- 
ered about how to make 
money. The trying task is 
to spend it. Paying fifty 
dollars to peek around a 
post at a first night at the 
theater or forty dollars for a 
seat two blocks from a prize- 
fight ring is all good fun, and 
a statement from my espe- 
cially organized Wincing 
Department shows __ things 
are very dull. 

I can take you to the Ritz 
for luncheon any day—this 
is a generalization and not a pressing invitation—and point out at 
least a dozen men with whom I used to labor on newspapers. 
There was a time when I could have signed them up for life at one 
hundred dollars a week each. Today their weekly luncheon chits 
top that. 

A man doesn’t buy a single automobile in this golden era. 
He buys them by the set. He must have a town car, a touring 
car, a spiffy one for the theater and social calls, and a knock- 
about car for the marketing. 

I do not know where all this prosperity is leading and I do not 
much care, so long as they slip a ring in my nose and let me trot 
along at the rear of the procession. They cannot flush up goose- 
pimples on me, crying: ‘“The world is going to the dogs.” I came 
from a pessimistic community and listened to that one for so 
many years I actually trained myself to bark so as to be fit. 

America seems to move along all right in prosperity. We have 
been known long enough as a nation of hard-working muckers, 
and if a few of the boys can step out and make an Englishman 
or so feel an “inferiority complex” it is just perfectly dandy with 
me. After all we have been ‘‘vulgar Americans” to some of them 
for quite a spell. 
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Prosperity has done more to grind down class snobbery to 
what the elegant word-mixers call the irreducible minimum than 
all the other efforts combined. The man on a $75,000-a-year 
salary rarely mentions it. He might walk around the corner 
and run into Jackie Coogan or Baby Peggy. : 

Most people have looked 
upon the coddled sons and 
daughters of the rich with a 
mixture of awe and jealousy. 
Now these fortunate people 
must have something more 
than money or be mighty 
lonely. Nor do most of us 
want a grown-up millionaire 
around solely because of his 
ridiculous millions. He must 
at least know a card trick. 

Gold has lost caste as a 
social attraction. And if. 
that isn’t a pretty good 
thing for democracy, you 
think up one. 

There used to be a martle 
palace on Fifth Avenue 
pointed out as the mansion 
built by a millionaire whose 
niece, poor thing, married 
the family coachman. If a 
rich young débutante elopes 
with a hard-working chauf- 
feur these days she is ap- 
plauded for her noble 
catch. And if she marries 
some elegant hand-kisser 
with a monocled stare, 
buck-teeth and a title we 
give her a loud ha-ha. And 
await the final decree from 
Paris. 

If you do not believe 
almost any dub can become 
rich in this country look 
about you. And it doesn’t 
matter if you live in Galli- 
polis or Manhattan. All 
over the land shiftless types 
headed for the poor-farm are being pointed out as having “‘noth- 
ing but.’”” Money-making fails to inspire the faintest cheer. You 
can get better results singing a mammy song or waving the flag. 

Our national genuflection today is at the feet of ability. We 
bend the knee to those who do things. Instead of spoiling us, 
money has given a greater sense of appreciation for the expression 
of the arts. We will not walk across the street to see the richest 
son of the richest man. But we will stand all evening in the 
back of a theater to have a wistful extra girl, raised to stardom, 
make us bo.-hoo like saps. 

Sons of the very rich realize money isn’t everything. . Roger 
Wolfe Kahn leads a jazz orchestra, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Junior, 
becomes a newspaper reporter and young Johr Hays Hammond 
invents things. Whoopee! 

I have heard of a multimillionaire whose wife telephones to his 
friends to ask them to persuade her husband to discard his shabby 
suit and buy a new one. Dwight Morrow quits a million-dollar- 
a-year job with the house of Morgan to serve his country as a 
diplomatist. : 

Out of the welter of an unprecedented prosperity rings a clarion 
cry: “Do something or take a back seat.” And make it sat 
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66 HAT’S the last case, your Honor,” said the young 
prosecutor, bowing deferentially to the judge. ‘“The 
calendar stands clear.” 

“Very good, Mr. Jackson. I thank you for the 
thorough manner in which you have presented your cases. It 
will always be a pleasure, sir, to see you in this jurisdiction. 
Court is adjourned.” 

Owing to the illness of the prosecutor for the eastern district 
of North Carolina’s vast back yard, extending toward the 
Mississippi, Andrew Jackson, Esquire, who held a like position 
in the western half of the territory, had been officiating at 
Jonesboro. 

The spectators stood while the judge retired, and then slowly 
dispersed. The sheriff came to the open window with a question 
as to the disposal of a prisoner, and the prosecutor answered 
tersely, in a high, rather shrill voice. He was dressed in the 
fringed deerskin hunting-shirt of the frontier, with breeches of 
like material; but for the usual moccasins he had substituted the 
jack-boots affected by cavalrymen of the period. He was tall 
and slender, and the hunting-shirt hung loosely upon his shoul- 
ders; but he gave the impression of tremendous energy. 

The alert, restless blue eyes that were the arresting feature of 
his long face spoke for keen intelligence; and decision and courage 
were expressed in his thin, firm-set lips. His long, coarse, reddish 
hair was tied at the neck with a string of eelskin. Above his high 
narrow forehead a few unruly locks rose defiantly. His fair skin 
had been tanned by wind and sun, and he had a weather-beaten 
look that made him appear older than his years. 
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He had paused to make a notation on the back of 
an indictment when the scream of a woman near the 
door brought him instantly to attention. She had 
been the principal witness in a horse-stealing case 
and the brother of the offender was menacing her as 
she left the court-room. The prosecutor vaulted the attorney’s 
table and seized the fellow by the throat. 

“You slinking cur! I'll teach you to browbeat a woman! 
Every word of your testimony was an infernal lie! If you bother 
this woman again I’ll indict you for perjury—yes; by God! [ll 
lock you up!” 

He rushed the cringing culprit to the door and kicked him into 
the road. This duty performed to the delight of the loiterers, the 
prosecutor swung round to the weeping woman. 

“Calm yourself, Madam; that scoundrel won’t harm you! If 
the judge hadn’t gone I’d put that rascal under bonds for intimi- 
dating a witness. Thank you for your testimony; you told a 
straight story and the jury didn’t question it.” He turned away, 
paused and fumbled in his pockets. “Kindly accept these 
shillings, Madam, for the babies at home.” 

He returned to the table, swept his books and papers into a 
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deerskin bag and was about to leave when he noticed that a 
stranger who had been present at the sessions for several days, 
still lingered. He advanced quickly when Jackson glanced at 
him inquiringly. 

“Pardon me, sir; I’ve been waiting for a chance to speak to 
you. I have no business, but would like to make your acquain- 
tance. My name is John Fowler.” 

“I’m glad to meet you, sir,” said Jackson with instinctive 
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friendliness. “I’d noticed you here and at the tavern 
and thought maybe you were a litigant waiting for 
a hearing. Are you a settler in these parts?” 

“No; I’m quite unsettled,” the stranger replied with a pleasant 
smile. ‘I’ve made my plans to go on to the Cumberland and I 
hear you’re familiar with that country. I expect to start west 
with a party that leaves Jonesboro tomorrow.” 

“Good!” Jackson exclaimed. “I’m leaving for Nashville my- 
self with the same party. You do well—a stranger—not to 
travel the road alone. Perhaps you have friends already — 
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out yonder? No? Well, it’s a 
beautiful country—the finest in 
the world, sir.” 

“All I’ve heard confirms that. 
I’m eager to be off.” 

“You make no mistake in 
turning toward the Cumberland. 
You are a lawyer, perhaps—or a 
doctor?” 

Jackson frowned in his ina- 
bility to determine from appear- 
ances what occupation the 
stranger meant to follow on the 
western frontier. The prosecutor 
was twenty-two and he judged 
the stranger to be somewhat his 
senior. He was obviously not a 
countryman; in speech and man- 
ner he suggested an origin and 
experience in more favored con- 
ditions than Jackson had known. 
He was as tall as Jackson but 
broad-shouldered and_ deep- 
chested, dark to swarthiness and 
with handsome, responsive 
brown eyes in which a tinge of 
sadness was not overlooked in 
Jackson’s swift inventory.. His 
blue cloth coat and high stock 
with dark, neatly arranged neck- 
cloth gave him an alien air. The 
two had reached the courtyard 
and in the sunlight they in- 
spected each other more closely. 

Fowler smiled broadly, feeling 
that Jackson was noting his garb 
with disapproval. 

“T suppose these things are not 
proper for the wilderness, but 
I’ve bought more suitable rai- 
ment, as you will see tomorrow.” 

Jackson with an impatient 
gesture disavowed any purpose to 
criticize the raiment of his new 
acquaintance. “Your clothing is 
not important except as to com- 
fort but I suggest that you have a 
care as to your horses—you should 
have two and they should be 
sound.” 

“The nag I rode from Phila- 
delphia is done for,” said Fowler, 
“but I’ve about decided on two 
horses. The dealer is to see me 
at the tavern this evening.” 

“What’s his name?” Jackson 
demanded peremptorily. 

“Rathbone,” Fowler replied. 

“A lying scoundrel, _ sir!” 
Jackson ejaculated. “Is he try- 
ing to sell you a sorrel with a 
white spot on the forehead?” 

“Why, yes,” Fowler replied, 
“that’s one of them; the other is 
a small black mare.” 

“T thought so! You don’t 
want either of ’em! It’s a ques- 
tion whether Rathbone didn’t 
steal both animals. You come 
with me, sir! A trader from Vir- 
ginia arrived yesterday with a 
half-dozen good horses. They’re 
stabled over here where I keep 
mine. I don’t want to presume 
but you’d better let me assist in 
this business.” 

“You’re very generous, sir; I 
shall be grateful for your help. 
I won’t attempt to conceal from 
you my ignorance of horse-flesh.”’ 

“You probably know things 
seine important,’’ remarked 


Q Andrew Jackson's challenging eyes demanded 
whether Mrs. Donelson can give me board,”’ 





a bearing. ‘‘I came at the instance of Mr. John Overton to ask 
be said. ‘If you'll wait a moment I'll call Mother,’’ said Rachel. 


Jackson. ‘But in a new country 
a man can’t afford to burden 
himself with a worthless horse.” 

He flung his bulging pouch to 
a negro at the tavern door with 
a warning not to lose it under 
dire penalties, and at once led the 
way to a rambling log barn 
where the new importations from 
Virginia were stabled. 

The prosecutor immediately 
commanded the full attention of 
the trader. 

Fowler was both interested and 
amused by the spirited manner 
in which the young prosecutor 
conducted the inspection. He 
seemed to note any weakness 
with an instinct quicker than 
vision. His manner was authori- 
tative and comical in its high- 
handed arrogance. He kept the 
grinning stable boys hopping and 
when he would fling round un- 
expectedly upon one of them who 
had relaxed his attention for a 
moment there was a perceptible 
cringing among the whole group. 
The horses were led out singly 
and put through their paces. 

One, as to which the trader 
had been particularly enthusi- 
astic, Jackson eliminated immedi- 
ately with a disdainful wave of 
the hand. 

“You damned scoundrel! Don’t 
try to pull the wool over my 
eyes! If you’d call that mongrel 
a cow you’d come nearer selling 
it to me!” 

One of the negroes tittered and 
Jackson withered him with a 
look. A lively young mare for 
the saddle and a heavier horse 
for a pack-animal finally survived 
the process of elimination and 
Jackson subjected these to a final 
scrutiny, mounting each in turn 
for a gallop down the road for a 
test of wind and gait. 

“This is a cash transaction, 
Mr. Fowler?” he inquired. 

“Yes, Mr. Jackson—English 
gold.” 

Jackson named a price—fifty 
pounds for the two animals. The 
trader expostulated, declaring 
that it was ruinous considering 
the scarcity of good horses and 
the difficulty and peril of bringing 
them through the mountains. 

“The price stands,” said Jack- 
son shortly and turned away. 

The trader cried out detain- 
ingly as Jackson, with a word to 
Fowler that dismissed the mat- 
ter, started toward the gate with 
his long, definite stride. A few 
minutes sufficed to complete the 
transaction and they went at 
once to the tavern, where Jackson 
prepared a bill of sale, fortified 
with an affidavit of ownership, 
and Fowler counted out his coins. 

Rathbone, the trader of whom 
Jackson had spoken so contemp- 
tuously, was waiting in the pub- 
lic room of the tavern. When 
Fowler explained that he had 
decided against buying his horses 
the man began to bluster, declzr- 
ing in a loud tone that a 
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G, ‘‘That's enough, sir. Another word from you and I'll demand to know how you got 
the title to those horses. Clear out, and be mighty quick about it,’’ said Jackson. 
“I'll have the law on you for breach of contract!’’ cried Rathbone furiously. 











considered the trade as good as closed and had lost an oppor- 
tunity to sell to another man. 

Jackson stepped forward quickly as Rathbone became abusive. 

“That’s enough, sir! I know all about this matter. Mr. 
Fowler hadn’t committed himself to the purchase and if you’d 
had another chance to sell in the last twenty-four hours you 
know damned well you’d have jumped at it. Another word from 
you and I’ll demand to know how you got title to those horses. 
You were mixed up in some very questionable business in Salis- 
bury awhile back! That sort of thing isn’t permitted over here. 
You haven’t the slightest claim on this gentleman, so clear out 
and be damned quick about it!” 

He pointed to the door with a lean forefinger. 
tightened and his blue eyes blazed ominously. 

“Tl find out about this!” cried Rathbone furiously as he 
reached the door.” “I’ll have the law on you for breach of 
contract!” 

“Oh, no, you won’t!” Jackson retorted. ‘“You’ve already 
found out about it!” He took a step toward the enraged trader, 
who fumbled in a panic for the latch and darted out amid the 
jeers of the loungers. 

“You’ve got to be a little rough with such fellows,” Jackson 
remarked to Fowler. ‘I can see you’re not used to our ways on 
this side of the mountains. We’re mostly honest out here but 
when a rogue like that fellow comes along we deal with him as he 
deserves.” 
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WHE next morning the stars were fading in the bluest of spring 
skies as Jackson and Fowler completed their preparations for 
the ride to Nashville. A considerable caravan was to make the 
journey to the new Cumberland settlement—men, women and 
children, setting out with high hopes and invincible courage, 
but with only a few tangible belongings, for the land of promise. 
Fowler, to whom such scenes were strange, was struck by the 
general good cheer. A spirit of friendliness, helpfulness and 
comradeship was everywhere apparent. 

As Fowler clumsily tried to adjust his effects on his pack- 
animal Jackson went to his assistance and deftly redistributed 
the impedimenta in a manner to ease the strain on the horse. 
The prosecutor was everywhere, suggesting, commanding, de- 
ciding upon the order in which the cavalcade was to proceed over 
the long, toilsome road. Fowler noted that the immigrants 
yielded Jackson an unquestioning obedience. 

A remarkable fellow, this young prosecutor, so clearly marked 
for leadership! 

At six o’clock the caravan was under way, Jackson with six 
other experienced frontiersmen riding ahead, the women and 
children next, and behind them the pack-horses and the cattle, 
followed by a rear-guard as a protection against surprise. As 
the party got into motion the townspeople who had assembled 
to wish them Godspeed broke into a hearty cheer. 

“Ride with me,” said Jackson to Fowler. “You will have a 
chance to see what our new country looks like. We'll go ahead 
to inspect the trace—you’d hardly call it a road. The spring 
rains haven’t done it any good and by finding the bad spots we 
can cut round and save time.” 

With his eyes playing restlessly ahead Jackson led the van. 
At the end of three hours he gave the signal to halt and rode back 
along the line, asking as to the comfort of the women, speaking 
cheerily to the children, dismounting to readjust the burden of 
a pack-horse. Nothing, it seemed, escaped his vigilant eyes. 
He paused to pluck a violet and press it into the hand of a blue- 
eyed little girl. 

“That’s the first of the season,” he said with his winning 
smile, “and it’s a good-luck sign for the journey.” 

Where the trail was clear he talked animatedly on a wide range 
of subjects. The rich soil of America had hardly been scratched, 
he said. Thousands and even millions of people would in time 
follow just such trails as this on their way to establish homes. 
He seemed lifted, exalted by the thought, and under the visor of 
_ his coonskin cap his blue eyes widened as if he were under the 
: Spell of some entrancing vision. 

““My mother used to read to me out of the Bible,” he went on, 
“about the Exodus and the people going on that long journey to 
find the land of promise. And that, it seems to me, is what 
we’re seeing in America. All those people back of us are part of 
it—strong, sturdy stock who are not going to fail.” 

“You're a native of the country—born in America?” Fowler 
ventured. 

“Out of the Waxhaw settlement, near the Catawba, close to 
the boundary of the Carolinas,” Jackson replied succinctly. “We 
knew pinching times over there. My father died two months 


before I was born. My mother, sir, was a brave and noble 
woman”—the long hand touched his cap and he was silent for a 
moment. ‘“There were three of us boys. The oldest was killed 
in the war and my older brother and I had some little part in it. 
I got a saber smash or two that I'll not forget nor forgive in a 
hurry.” He extended his arm and drew up the sleeve of his hunt- 
ing-coat, disclosing the scar of an ugly wound. ‘“There’s another 
on my head that might have done for me; and my brother Robert 
got a cut in the head from the same saber.” 

“You don’t look old enough to have been in the Revolution,” 
remarked Fowler in a tone calculated to prolong the narrative. 

“T was fourteen and Bob seventeen when things got hot in ovr 
part of the Carolinas. Every boy who could ride a horse took 
a hand—and we had lively times. It wasn’t the redcoats we 
minded so much—it was the damned. Tories who made the 
mischief. Spied on us—yes, sir, spied on their neighbors and 
gave aid to the invaders, the damned swine! They were fierce 
devils—those British troopers!—attacked women and children 
and needlessly burned their homes.” 

“They left a lot of bitterness behind,” said Fowler, deeply in- 
terested and yet not wishing to appear too curious as:to the 
history of the gaunt Carolinian. 

“The day may come,’ Jackson said grimly, “when we'll get 
another chance at ’em! Bob and I got our saber cuts for refusing 
to clean a dragoon officer’s boots. .We didn’t clean ’em!”’ he 
added with a grin of satisfaction. ‘But they sent us to the Camden 
prison-pen—and a filthy hole it was—where they did their best 
to starve us. You wouldn’t treat a dog, sir, as we were treated, 
lying there in filthy sheds, Bob and I, with our wounds festering. 
And to add to the horror of it all we got the smallpox. We 
would have died and rotted there only” —his hand-again touched 
his cap—‘‘our mother, that saint of a woman, found us and took 
us home. Poor Bob died—God rest his soul! And whem-I was 
up and around again—you wouldn’t. believe it, sirthat*mother . 
of mine got some other women and rode down to Charleston to 
take care of the American wounded on the prison ships in the 
harbor! And when that job was done she started back to the 
Waxhaw and died on the way. I never saw her again.” 

Jackson’s head sank upon his breast. Fowler, deeply moved, 
saw a tear flash down the weather-beaten cheek. 

Instantly the boy out of Waxhaw was himself again; he turned 
to Fowler, remarking: ‘‘Some day, in God’s good time, I’ll get 
even for all this! I’ll have my chance at the British king!” 

At times he rode in silence, apparently a prisoner to some 
dark mood. The lank young Carolinian with the scars of war 
upon him seemed to Fowler a curiously isolated and lonely being. 
He had never known a man like him and he was puzzled by the 
attraction he found in him. In spite of his rough exterior, 
outbursts of profanity and rough-and-ready air, he was beyond 
question frank, genuine, unselfish and endowed with a courtesy 
quaint in its formality, suggesting that under his hunting-shirt 
he might wear the armor of some knightly ancestor. All manner 
of irreconcilable elements appeared to be blended in the cavalier 
from the Waxhaw. 

The deference paid him, even by the older men of the company, 
was in itself a tribute to his fine qualities and abilities. A number 
of them were veterans of the Revolution, inured to hardship by 
the long struggle for freedom. Others were hunters of the great 
brotherhood of Daniel Boone, bound for the Cumberland only 
to plunge farther into the wilderness beyond. Jackson was all 
things to all men and he treated them as friends and comrades. 





S THEY proceeded it became necessary to exercise greater pre- 
A cautions to guard against surprise by lurking bands of In- 
dians and it was Jackson who posted pickets, taking more than his 
own share of the duty. Often in the night he would rise from his 
blanket by the camp-fire for a round to make sure the guards 
had not relaxed their watchfulness. A manly fellow, observant, 
capable, energetic, quick to see a need and ever ready to lend a 
hand—such was the young man from the Waxhaw as he led the 
company through the wilderness. He helped the drovers bring 
up the laggard cattle; soundly berated a young man for ill-treating 
a horse; sent a laugh down the line when the way was hardest 
and the party’s spirits low. 

Progress was slow owing to the necessity of accommodating 
the pace to the unhurried movement of the cattle, but this only 
promoted good-fellowship in the caravan. To the children it was 
all a great lark. Hardy, healthy youngsters from Virginia and 
the Carolinas, such as Jackson himself had been, plagued by no 
memories of ease and comfort, they saw in the new world that 
unfolded day by day only a playground of happy adventure. 
The women, noting his constant concern for their comfort, — 





delicacy and unfailing courtesy 
amid all the rigors of the journey, 
felt secure because he rode ahead, 
the finest horseman in the com- 
pany, with his conqueror’s air! 
He was so kind, they said among 
themselves, when he took a child 
from a tired mother and rode with 
it half the day in his arms. 

One morning several boys, sent 
to fetch water from a spring, 
saw fresh deer tracks and within 
an hour brought in two young 
bucks to add to the scant prov- 
ender of the company. They 
made camp early that night that 
the venison might be roasted be- 
fore nightfall, to avoid publishing 
their presence to the Indians. 
Two of the hunters in the course 
of the day had made a long de- ’ 
tour in search of Indian signs and 
added a bear to the stores. 


S THE journey was half 
A completed a feast was 
spread to mark the event. The 
hunters, accomplished in such 
arts, prepared fires in shallow 
trenches over which they swung 
the meat; the women, glad of an 
excuse for substituting hot ash- 
cake for the parched corn that 
had ‘served as bread, made 
profligate use of their small stores 
of meal.: In the generosity 
prompted ‘by the happy course 
of their journey all were anxious 
to share some prized possession. 
Fowler gave coffee; someone else 
added. the boon of cane-sugar 
for swéetening; and a woman 
from Maryland produced a mus- 
lin sack’ of dried peaches as a 
dessert for the children. A minis- 
ter who had thus far concealed 
his profession was moved to offer 
thanks for God’s merciful protec- 
tion through the wilderness. The 
meat sizzled on the spits and the 
pungent scent blended with the 
odors of the spring woodland. 

“You expect to throw in your 
lot with us out here?” Jackson 
asked Fowler at the end of the 
feast. “It’s not my way to ques- 
tidn a stranger, but I judge 
you’ve been a man of the cities 
and not a farmer.” 

They were lying on their 
blankets smoking their pipes 
while the constellations throbbed 
above them. An intimacy sur- 
prising to both had been estab- 
lished between them in the few 
days they had been together, but 
it was as to impersonal things. 
They had like tastes and prejudices in political matters; both 
believed strongly that the American republic would stand; and 
Jackson had, in the course of their talks, given a simple but very 
complete account of himself, relating all that he knew of the his- 
tory of his family from its beginnings in Carrickfergus, Ireland. 

His frankness invited reciprocal disclosures from Fowler, who 
had given no slightest hint of his previous history. He was aware 
that this silence might waken prejudice and that it was ungra- 
cious not to reveal himself to Jackson, who had shown him many 
kindnesses and established himself in the eyes of the whole com- 
pany as his friend. 

“You are right,” he said slowly. “I am town-bred and I’m 
taking up farming chiefly because I have no profession, though 
I know some law. It would be presumptuous for me to impose 
- confidences upon you; for the present I hope it will be enough 


The emotional stress under which Rachel was laboring stirred Jackson's 


if I say that for reasons of my own I want to lose myself and 
forget the world that once knew me. 

“T have done nothing dishonorable—be assured of that,” he 
went on quickly. “A man’s life is sometimes taken out of his 
hands—and that’s my case. When I reached Jonesboro I had no 
definite idea of where I was going; I simply wanted movement 
and change. To tell the truth, I was pretty desperate. I wanted 
to put that big mountain range between me and my unhappiness. 
Please don’t take it amiss—it’s rather an odd thing for one man 
to say to another—but as I loafed about the town back there 
and watched you at your work in the little log court-house, I felt 
greatly drawn to you. I thought I’d like to live where you lived 
and, more than that, it struck me that you somehow expressed 
the free spirit of this new world. This may strike you as a foolish 
speech, but I’m perfectly sincere. 





chivalry. His blood boiled at the thought of her driven into the wilderness by her husband's brutality. 


“The name I gave you is a false one which I adopted—not to 
cover up any crime—but merely to obliterate myself. I am an 
Englishman by birth and pass for a man of education. You 
needn’t be afraid I’ll get into mischief. I’ll even pay my debts! 
So there you have me, Mr. Jackson! Whether you like it or not, 
sir, I’ve followed you into the wilderness because I like you.” 


ACKSON was uncertain how to take this frank avowal. He 
J muttered an embarrassed acknowledgment under cover of 
the night, and after pondering a moment added: 

“‘We seem to understand each other. I knew you were a gen- 
tleman when I saw you in court. It was because I didn’t want 
you to be cheated that I took a hand in choosing your horses. 
Don’t worry about explaining yourself. I advise you never to 
explain anything; it’s a sign of weakness, sir. Out here we take 


it for granted that a man’s a man until we learn something to the 
contrary. We’re all too busy on the Cumberland to pry into our 
neighbor’s business. You won’t find farming so easy, but you'll 
learn. You'll have to rely on slave labor and we’ll see what we 
can do about that and settling you on a good plantation. I appre- 
ciate your confidence, sir, and will respect it. If anyone tries to 
pry into your affairs, send ’em to me!”’ 

April welcomed them on the bluffs of the Cumberland and 
shouts of delight rose from the caravan as the pilgrims looked 
down upon the broad-flowing river. 

“There, Mr. Fowler, is the Cumberland!” exclaimed Jackson 
with a wave of the hand. “The most beautiful valley in the 
world, sir! There’s everything here that a man can ask—rich 
soil, splendid timber and the best pasturage in the world. I'll 
have much to do immediately, helping (Continued on page 131) 
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)upplication of the 
BLACK ABERDEEN 


PRAY! My little body and whole span 

Of years is Thine, my Ownér and my Man. 
For. Thou hast made me—unto Thee I owe 
This dim, distressed half-soul that hurts me so, 
Compact of every crime, but, none the less, 
Broken by knowledge of its naughtiness. 
Put me not from Thy Life—’tis all I know; 
If Thou forsake me, whither shall I go? 


HINE is the Voice with which my Day begins: 
Thy Foot my refuge, even in my sins. 
Thine Honor hurls me out to testify I 
Against the Unclean and Wicked passing by. 
(But when Thou callest they are of Thy Friends, Have crept for comfort to a woman’s ‘knee! 


Who readier than I to make amends?) Mow 1 setuin aleasaas. to wa : 
; hry , self- j et the just 
Th r # Deputy yer ree = aie Reward of Riot, Theft and Breach of Trust. 
pe uses Sy ee ee Put me not from Thy Life—though this is so. 
If Thou forsake me, whither shall I go? 


HAVE been driven forth on gross offense 
That took no reckoning of my penitence, 
And, in my desolation—faithless me!— 


[NTO The Presence, flattening while I crawl— 
From head to tail, I do confess it all. 
Mine was the fault—deal me the stripes—but spare 
The Pointed Finger which I cannot bear! 
The Dreadful Tone in which my Name is named. 
That sends me ’neath the sofa-frills ashamed! 
(Yet, to be near Thee, I would face that woe.) . 
. If Thou reject me, whither shall I go? 


AN a Gift turn Thee? I will bring mine all— 
My Secret Bone, my Throwing-Stick, my Ball. 
Or wouldst Thou sport? Then watch me hunt awhile, 
Chasing, not after conies, but Thy Smile, ’ 
Content, as breathless on the turf I sit, 
Thou shouldst deride my little legs and wit— 
Ah! Keep me in Thy Life for a fool’s show! Photographs 


specially posed 


If Thou deny me, whither shall I go? Wy RW. Fauskey 


IS THE Dark gone? The Light of Eyes restored? 
The Countenance turned meward, O my Lord? 
The Paw accepted, and—for all to see, 

The Abject Sinner throned upon The Knee? 

The Ears bewrung, and Muzzle scratched because 
He is forgiven, and All is as It Was! 

Now am I in Thy Life—and since ’tis so . . . 
That Cat awaits the Judgment May I go? 


—RUDYARD KIPLING 


Copyright, 1927, by Rudyard Kipling in the United States 
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ERVOUS old ladies from 

Dubuque, peering fearfully 

at the placard confront- 

ing them as they rode in 
Ernie’s taxi, waxed more timorous 
still as they read it. It conveyed a 
grisly warning. Attached thereto 
was a full-face photograph of Ernie. 
Upon viewing this, their appraising 
glance invariably leaped, startled, to 
where Ernie himself loomed before 
them in the driver’s seat on the other 
side of the glass partition. Im- 
mediately there swept over them an 
impulse to act upon the printed in- 
structions. 


POLICE DEPARTMENT 
City of New York 


Ernest Stewig 


This is a photograph of the authorized 
driver. 
If another person is driving this cab 
notify a policeman. 


Staring limpidly back at one from 
the official photograph was a sleek, personable and bland young 


man. This Ernest Stewig who basked in police approval was 
modishly attired in a starched white collar, store clothes, and a 
not too rakish fedora. His gaze met yours*frankly, and yet with 
a certain appeal. Trust me, it said. 

From a survey of this alleged likeness the baffled eye swung, 
fascinated, to the corporeal and workaday Ernie seated just 
ahead, so clearly outlined against the intervening glass. 

A pair of pugnacious red ears outstanding beneath a checked 
gray and black cap well pulled down over the head; a soft blue 
shirt, somewhat faded; or, in winter, a maroon sweater above 
whose roll rose a powerful and seemingly immovable neck. 
Somewhere between the defiant ears and the monolithic neck you 
sensed a jaw to which a photograph could have done justice only 
in profile. You further felt that situate between the cap’s visor 
and the jaw was a pair of eyes before which the seraphic gaze of 
the pictured Ernie would have quailed. The head never moved, 
never turned to right or left; yet its vision seemed to encompass 
everything. It was like a lighthouse tower, regnant, impreg- 
nable, raking the maelstrom below with a coldly luminous 
scrutiny. 

About the whole figure there was something panther-like—a 
quietly alert, formidable, and almost sinister quality—to convey 
which was in itself no mean achievement for a young man slouched 
at the wheel of a palpably repainted New York taxicab. 

Stewig. Stewig! The name, too, held a degree of puzzlement, 
The passenger’s brain, rejecting the eye’s message, sent back a 
query: Stewig? Isn’t there a consonant missing? 

Just here the n. o. 1. from Dubuque had been known to tap on 
the glass with an apprehensive but determined forefinger. 
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“Young man! Is this your taxicab you're 
driving?” 

“What’s that?” 

“T said, are you the driver of this taxi?”’ 

“Well, who’d you think was driving it, lady?” 

“T mean are you the same young man as in the picture here?” 

Then Ernie, to the horror of his fare, might thrust his head in 
at the half-open window, unmindful of the traffic that swirled and 
eddied all about him. 

“Me? No. I’m Lindbergh in disguise,” and smiled. 

In spite of sweater, cap, jaw, ears and general bearing, when 
Ernie smiled you recognized in him the engaging and highly 
sartorial Ernest Stewig photographically approved by the local 
constabulary. Apologetic and reassured, the passenger would 
relax against the worn leather cushion. 

About Ernie there was much that neither police nor passenger 
km w. About police and passenger there was little that Ernie did 
not know. And New York was the palm of his hand. Not only 
was Ernie the authorized driver of this car; he was its owner. He 
had bought it second-hand for five hundred dollars. Its four 
cylinders made rhythmic music in his ears. He fed it oil, gas and 
water as a mother feeds her babe. He was a member in good 
standing of the United Taxi Men’s Association. He belonged to 
Mickey Dolan’s Democratic Club for reasons more politic than 
political. 

In his left coat pocket he carried the gray-bound booklet which 
was his hack-driver’s license—a tiny telltale pamphlet of per- 
haps a dozen pages. At the top of each left-hand page was print- 
ed the word VIOLATION. At the top of each right-hand page 
was the word DISPOSITION. If, during the year, Ernie had 
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been up for speeding; for parking where he shouldn’t; for wearing 
his hackman’s badge on his left lapel instead of his right; for any 
one of those myriad petty misdemeanors which swarm like in- 
sects above a hackman’s head, that small crime now would appear 
inevitably on the left-hand page, as would his punishment there- 
for on the right-hand. 

Here it was, November. The pages of Ernie’s little gray book 
were virgin. 

It must not be assumed that this was entirely due to the high 
moral plane on which Ernie and his four-cylinder second-hand 
cab (repainted) moved. He was careful, wise, crafty and almost 
diabolically gifted at the wheel. When you rode with Ernie you 
got there—two new gray hairs, perhaps, and the eye-pupils 
slightly distended—but you got there. His was a gorgeous and 
uncanny sense of timing. You turned the green-light corner just 
one second before the sanguine glare of the Stop light got you. 
Men passengers of his own age, thirtyish, seemed to recognize a 
certain quality in his manipulation of the wheel. They said, 
“Whai outfit were you with?” 


HERE were many like him penduluming up and down the nar- 

row tongue of land between the Hudson and the East River. 
He was of his day: hard, tough, disillusioned, vital and engaging. 
He and his kind had a pitying contempt for those grizzled, red- 
faced old fellows whose hands at the wheel were not those of the 
mechanic, quick, deft, flexible, but those of the horseman, bred 
to the reins instead of the steering gear. These drove cautiously, 
their high-colored faces set in anxiety, their arms stiffly held. 
Theirs were rattling old cars for which they had no affection 
and some distrust. They sat in the driver’s seat as though an 
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invisible rug were tucked about their 
inflexible knees. In their eyes was an 
expectant look—imploring, almost—as 
though they hoped the greasy engine 
would turn somehow, magically, into 
a quadruped. Past these Ernie’s car 
flashed derisively. 

“‘How’s hackin’, old-timer?” 

Up and down, up and down the lit- 
tle Island he raced. New York swore 
at him, growled at him, confided in 
him, over-tipped him, under-tipped 
him, borrowed money from him, cheated 





him, rewarded him, bribed him, invited him to crime. His 
knowledge of New York was fearful. He forever was talk- 
ing of leaving it. He complained of the dulness of business, of 
the dulness of life. He never talked to you unless you first 
talked to him, after which you had some difficulty in shutting 
him up. He had a sweet, true, slightly nasal tenor which he 
sometimes obligingly loaned to college boys with a yen for har- 
monizing while on a bust. His vocabulary in daily use consisted 
of, perhaps, not more than two hundred words. He was married. 
He was fond of his wife, Josie. His ambition, confided under the 
slightest encouragement, was to open a little country hotel, with 
a bar, somewhere up the river, with a quiet but brisk boot- 
legging business on the side. To this end he worked fifteen hours 
a day; toward it he and Josie saved his money. It was their idyll. 

“Yeh, hackin’, there’s nothing in it. Too many cabs, see? 
And overhead! Sweet je’s, lookit. Insurance thirty bucks a 
month and you got to pay it. If you ain’t got your sticker every 
month—yeh, that’s it—that blue paper on the wind-shield, see— 
you’re drove off the street by the cops and you get a ticket. Sure. 
You gotta insure. Garage, twenty-five. Paint your car once a 
year anyway is fifty. Oil and gas, two-fifty a day. Five nts 
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year, and a good shoe sets you back twenty-eight fifty. That 
says nothing about parts and repairs. Where are you, with any- 
way fifteen hunnerd a year and nearer two grand? No, I ony got 
just this one hack. No, I wouldn’t want no jockey. I drive it 
alone. They don’t play square with you, see? It ain’t worth 
the worry of an extra bus. 
Yeh, I see aplenty and hear 
aplenty. Keep your eyes “tne 
and ears open in the hack- . 
in’ game, and your mouth 
shut, and you won’t never 
get into a jam is the way 
I figger.” $ 

Strange fragments of talk 
floated out to Ernie as he 
sat so stolidly there at the 
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‘sick and tired of your 
damn nagging / 

“vou do trust me, 
don’t you, babe?” ; 

Up and down, up and 
down, putting a feverish city to bed. Like a racked and restless 
patient who tosses and turns and moans and whimpers, the town 
made all sorts of notional demands before finally it composed its 
hot limbs to fitful sleep. 

Light! cried the patient. Light! 

All right, said Ernie. And made for Broadway at Times 
Square. 

I want a drink! I want a drink! 

Sure, said Ernie. And stopped at a basement door with a little 
slit in it and an eye on the other side of the slit. 

I want something to eat! 

Right, said Ernie. And drove to a place whose doors 
never close and whose windows are plethoric with roast 
turkeys, jumbo olives, cheeses and sugared hams. 

It’s hot! It’s hot! I want to cool off before I go to 
sleep! 

Ernie trundled his patient through the dim aisles of 
Central Park and up past the midnight velvet of River- 
side Drive. 

One thing more. Under his seat, just behind his heels 
and covered by the innocent roll of his raincoat, Ernie 
carried a venomous fourteen-inch section of cold, black, 
solid iron pipe. Its thickness was such that the hand 
could grasp it comfortably and quickly. A jack handle, 
it was called affectionately. 

Though he affected to be bored by his trade he de- 
ceived no one by his complaints; not even himself. Its 
infinite variety held him; its chanciness; the unlimited 
possibilities of his day’s vagaries. Josie felt this. Josie 
said, “‘You’ll be hackin’ when you're sixty and so stiff- 
knuckled your fingers can’t wrap around the wheel.” 

“Sixty, I'll be pushing you in a wheel-chair if you 
don’t take off some that suet.” 

They loved each other. 

Saturday. Any day in Ernie’s life as a hackman 
might bring forth almost anything, and frequently 
did. But Saturday was sure to. Saturday, in winter, 
was a long hard day and night and Ernie awoke to it 
always much as a schoolboy contemplates his Satur- 
day, bright and new-minted. It held all sorts of de- 
lightful possibilities. 

Saturday, in late November. Having got in at four 
A.M. he awoke at noon, refreshed. 

Josie had been up since eight. She did not keep 
hackman’s hours. Josie’s was a rather lonely life. She 
complained sometimes, but not often; just enough to 
keep Ernie interested and a little anxious. A plump 
neat woman with slim, quick ankles; deep-bosomed; a 
careful water-wave; an excellent natural cook; she 
dressed well and quietly, eschewing beige with a wis- 
dom that few plump women have. Ernie took pride in 
seeing her smartly turned out on their rare holidays 
together. A lonely and perforce an idle wife, she 


frequented the movies both afternoon and evening, 
finding in their shadowy love-making and lavishness a 
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vicarious thrill and some solace during Ernie’s long absences. 

His breakfast was always the same. Fruit, toast, coffee—the 
light breakfast of a man who has had his morning appetite ruined 
by a late luncheon bolted before going to bed. Josie had eaten 
four hours earlier. She lunched companionably with him as he 
breakfasted. 
meal together. As she prepared it, moving 
deftly about the little kitchen in her print 
dress and a pretty terrible boudoir cap, 
Ernie went up on the roof, as was his wont, 
to survey the world and to fool for five 
minutes with Big Bum, the family police 
dog, named after Ernie’s pet aversion, the 
night traffic cop at the corner of Forty-fifth 

ee and Broadway. He it was who made life 
ne hard for hackmen between the hours of nine- 
thirty and eleven, when they were jockeying 
for the theater break. 

The Stewigs’ flat was one of the many 
brownstone walk-ups in West Sixty-fifth 
Street; a sordid and reasonably respectable 
row of five-story ugliness whose roofs bristled 
with a sapling forest of radio aerials. A little 
rickety flight of stairs and a tiny tar-papered 
shed led to an exhilarating and unexpected 
view of sky and other low-lying roofs, and a 
glimpse of the pocket-edition Statue of 
Liberty on top of the Liberty Storage Warehouse, and even 
a bit of the Hudson if you leaned over the parapet and screwed 
your neck around. 

Ernie liked it up there. It gave him a large sense of freedom, of 
dominance. He and Big Bum tussled and bounded and rolled 
about a bit within the narrow confines of their roof-world. They 
surveyed the western hemisphere. Big Bum slavered and pawed 
and bowed and scraped his paws and wagged his tail and 
shimmied his flanks and went through all the flattering and 
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Edna Ferber 


sycophantic attitudes of the adoring canine who craves masculine 
company, being surfeited with feminine. 

“Ernie!” a voice up the air-shaft. ‘‘Coffee’s getting cold!” 

Big Bum threw his whole heart into his effort to hold his master 
on the roof. He bared his fangs; growled; set his fore-feet men- 
acingly. Ernie slapped him on the rump, tousled his muzzle, 
tickled his stomach with a fond toe. “Come on, Bum.” 

“Aw, no!” said Bum, with his eyes. “Let’s not pay any atten- 
tion to her. Couple of men like us.” 

“Ernie! Don’t beef to me if your toast is leather.” 

“Come on, Bum.’”’ Down they went to domesticity. - 

‘What time’ll you be home, do you think?” 

“How should I know?” 

“You couldn’t stop by for dinner, could you, late? Nice little 
steak for you, maybe, or a pork tenderloin and lemon pie?” 

“On a Saturday? You’re cuckoo!” 

“Well, I just thought.”’ 

“Yeh! Don’t go bragging.” 


HEY had discussed a child in rare conjugal moments. 

“Wait,’’ Ernie had said, “till we got the place up the river 
with a back yard for the kid like I had time I was little and lived 
in Jersey, and he can fool with Bum and like that. Here, where’d 
he be but out on the street being run over?” 

“Yes,” said Josie, not too delicately. ‘Let’s wait till I’m 
fifty.” 

She bade him good-by now, somewhat listlessly. ‘Well, any- 
way, you’re not working tomorrow, are you, Ernie? Sunday?” 

“No. Give the other guy a chance tomorrow. We'll go 
somewheres.”’ 

They did not kiss one another good-by. After seven years of 
marriage they would have considered such daytime demonstra- 
tion queer, not to say offensive. 

One o’clock. Over to the garage on Sixty-ninth for the hack. 
Gas, oil and water. These services he himself performed, one of the 
few taxi men to whom the engine of a car was not as mysterious 
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and unexplored as the heavenly constellations. It was a say- 
ing among hackmen that most of them did not know what to do 
when the engine was boiling over. Ernie’s car had been cleaned 
during the morning. Still, he now extracted from beneath the 
seat-cushion a flannel rag with which he briskly rubbed such 
metal parts as were, in his opinion, not sufficiently resplendent. 

He had fitted the car with certain devices of his own of which 
he was extremely proud. Attached to the dashboard, at the 
right, was a little metal clip which held his pencil. Just below the 
meter-box hung a change-slot such as street-car conductors wear. 
It held dimes, quarters and nickels and saved Ernie much 
grubbing about in coat pockets while passengers waited, 
grumbling. 

Out through the broad, open door of the garage and into the 
lemon-yellow sunshine of a sharp November Saturday. A vague 
nostalgia possessed him momentarily. Perhaps they were burn- 
ing leaves on some cross-street that still boasted an anemic tree or 
two. Saturday afternoons in Jersey—‘“Je’s, it’s a great day for 
football,” he thought, idly, and swung into Sixty-seventh Street, 
toward the Park. 

Two elderly, gray-haired wo- 
men twittered wren-like at the 
curb in front of a mountainous 
apartment-house near Central 
Park West. They looked this 
way andthat. At sight of Ernie’s 
cab they fluttered their wings. 
He swooped down on them. They 
retreated timidly, then gave him 
their address and were swallowed 
in the maw of his taxi. 

Twoo’clock. Ernie’s Saturday 
had begun. 

The number they had given 
was on Lexington Avenue in the 
Fifties. Queerly enough, it turned 
out to be a small motion-picture 
theater. Must be some mis- 
take. 

“This where you meant, lady?” 

They fumbled with the door. 
Ernie reached in, opened it. They 
stepped out, stiffly. The fare was 
fifty-five cents. One wren hand- 
ed him a minutely folded green 
bill. He tapped the change-slot 
three times and gave her two 
dimes and a quarter. The wren 
put the three coins into a small 
black purse. From the same 
purse she extracted a five-cent 
piece and offered it to him. He 
regarded it impersonally, took it. 

A little superstitious shiver 
shook him. A swell start-for a 
Saturday, all right. What those 
two old birds want to come way 
over here to a bum movie for, 
anyway! Curious, he glanced at 
the picture title. ‘Souls for 
Sale.” That didn’t sound so hot. 
Oh, well, you couldn’t never tell 
what people done things for. He 
tucked the folded bill into his 
‘mper (Continued on page 146) 
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NYBODY who can 
pass Henry Ford in 
an automobile race 
thereby becomes a 

world figure in manufactur- 
ing. Alfred P. Sloan, Junior, 
President of the General 
Motors Corporation, has done 
it. It is true that Ford’s ma- 
chine had been on the road 
eighteen years and, under the 
hardest pressure, was slowing 
down. It is also true that when 
Ford’s machine was in its prime, 
nobody could come within gun- 
shot of catching it. 

But it is also true that Sloan 
brought General Motors to the 
front with a terrific rush and, 
when the critical moment came, 
went past Ford almost as if he 
were standing still. The race 
isn’t ended yet, because Ford 
stopped to change cars, with the 
intention thereafter of placing a 
heavy foot upon the accelerator 
and keeping it there. 

Sloan may use as many words 
to describe the situation as he 
pleases, but the fact is that he 
is engaged in a struggle with the champion of 
the champions for the motor supremacy of the 
world. Incidentally, he has gone a long way 
toward getting it. General Motors sales in- 
creased from about $300,000,000 in 1921 to 
$1,060,600,000 in 1926. The market price of 
the company’s common stock increased, in 
three years, 480 percent. Two out of every five 
cars sold in 1927 were General Motors cars. 

It therefore becomes interesting to compare 
and contrast these towering figures in the motor 
world, to study their personalities and their 
business methods. What we want to know is, 
how each gets his results. 

We may as well begin with the physical, 
which is the beginning of everything pertaining 
to a human being. 

If this were a prize-fight, we might say that 
it was a contest for the underweight champion- 
ship of the world. Both Ford and Sloan are 
underweights. Ford, with about five feet nine 
inches of height, weighs 147 pounds, which he 
says is three pounds less than the average man 
of his age and height weighs. Sloan could be 
picked out of a crowd almost anywhere because 
he is perhaps the thinnest man one ‘would en- 
counter in a day’s travel—less than 130 pounds 
of weight distributed along a body six feet tall. 

Gentlemen who are interested in going far in 
business and keeping out cf the hands of the 
undertakers as long as possible, will be inter- 
ested in these figures. A sharp smack from an 
automobile was the only thing that ever put 
Ford to bed-against his will, and Sloan’s health 
is and always has been first class. 

Why Sloan’s health is so good perhaps he 
ao does not know, though he may think 
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he does. In his life there 
is almost no variety. He 
has no hobbies. He does 
not care for books. He is 
fond of friends, has a few, 
could have many more, but 
has not time to keep in 
touch with many. He be- 
longs to several clubs, but 
seldom sets foot in one of 
them; likes the theater a 
little, but not much; enjoys 
“melodious” music, but 
thinks that 99 percent of 
the music he has heard was 
not worth hearing. And if 
the game of golf had never been 
invented, he would not have 
cared. 

What this man does during 
almost all of his waking hours is 
work. He is obsessed with the 
idea and always has been. 
When he has worked ten or 
twelve hours, he turns to and 
works some more. 

“In my opinion,” said he, 
“without hard -work nothing 
real can be accomplished. It 
seems sometimes that results 
are accomplished without hard 
work, but in the long run it 
does not work out that way. In 
any event, I hope that General 
Motors will never attempt that 
sort of an experiment. Realize 
the necessity of doing a better 
job every day. There is no 
short cut.” 

Sloan works under high pres- 
sure and is high-strung, yet he 
seems to work easily. What- 
ever happens, he is patient and 
pleasant. Callers at his office 
are always made to feel that he 
has nothing to do but talk with 
them. He was in the roller- 
bearing business for a good 
many years, and some of these 
bearings seem to have got into 
his brain. Also, he gives his 
brain a chance. No alcoholic 
beverages, no tobacco and not 
too much food. 

So far as alcohol and tobacco 
are concerned, Sloan 
and Ford are alike in 
practise, though it is 
doubtful if Sloan takes 
the time to indulge a 
hatred of these articles 
of commerce—and 
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Ford does. Noman can 
smoke a cigaret around 
Ford’s place and get 
away with it. No man 
may smoke anything, 
even in the reception- 
room of the Ford labo- 
ratories. Nor has Sloan 
given so much thought 
to what and how much 
he should eat. He eats 
whatever is handy and 
goes as far as he likes 
without overloading his 
stomach. 

Ford does not permit 
himself to be at the 
mercy of any cook or 
baker. His bread must 
be whole wheat. Eats 
most good things, but 
contents himself with a 
little. Chicken once in 
a while, but always 
against his judgment, 
because he says chicken 
is fit only for hawks— 
too much fat of a tricky 
indigestible kind. 

Ford, like Sloan, 
knows how to work 
hard and has done 
plenty of hard work, 
but he also knows how 
to get into his car and 
shoot out into the coun- 
try forty miles or so to 
pick up a bit of furni- 
ture of the pre-General 
Grant period. Ford has 
more time for his friends. 
Sloan’s friends like him 
immensely—they de- 
scribe him as “‘a lovable 
fellow’’—but Ford’s 
friends are just as fond 
of him, and he has more 
of them because he 
takes time to make 
more. 

When Ford is walk- 
ing around Dearborn, 
where he was_ born, 
some old fellow on a 
load of hay may sing 
out to him, “Hello, 
Henry.” Probably an 
old school mate. Ford 
keeps his old friends and 
makes new ones. Ford 
owns, or at least, started 
a golf club in Dearborn to which no one can belong unless he 
has been invited to join. 

Ford is a good story-teller. Sloan isn’t. When Ford first 
became rich and began to circulate around in company he couldn’t 
tell stories—but he learned. Edison said that the first time he 
and Ford took a long railway trip together he told stories all 
the way, while Ford never told one. He knew none to tell. But 
Edison said the next time they went out Ford had a fancy line 
a best laughers. Sloan is too busy to pay attention to such 
things. 

Sloan does not care for books. Ford does. Most persons don’t 
know it, but it is true. Mr. and Mrs. Ford.spend most of their 
evenings reading. Mrs. Ford reads aloud, Henry sits back and 
soaks it in. Every novel that is really worth while—every his- 
torical, biographical or scientific book that is worth while—sooner 
or later gets into the Ford household and is read. Mention a new 
book to Ford and he will turn to somebody near him and say, 
“Make a note of that and get it.” 

Sloan’s musical tastes are about the same as those of Ford. 
Sloan likes “melodious” things. Ford likes hymns. 

Sloan’s friends describe him as “‘shy.’’ Probably this simple 
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@Sloan is obsessed with the idea of work. When he has 


worked ten or twelve hours, he turns to and works some more. 






statement fairly well covers the fact, yet it is sometimes difficult 
to understand exactly what is meant when somebody is said to 
be shy. Sloan may be diffident, but he can stand before an audi- 
ence and make a speech. The only speech that Henry Ford ever 
made almost killed him. It was in the Belasco Theater in Wash- 
ington a few months before the peace ship sailed. Rather un- 
expectedly, probably, Ford was prevailed upon to say something 
to the audience. Many men have gone to the electric chair more 
aily. 

. Ford uttered only two or three sentences, yet everybody 
could see that every word meant pain. 

Ford,-too, is shy. But years ago, when at a banquet in Detroit 
somebody started to do a little good-natured razzing of the Ford 
Motor Company and the Ford car, Ford got up and told the 
gentlemen that the little car at which they had been laughing 
had brought in more money that year than had the car of any 
other motor manufacturer at the table. This, when he said it, 
was news. It stopped the laughing. Ford, having something to 
say, had no difficulty in saying it. He oftentimes seems shy, but 
probably never is. He is modest; that’s all. 

Sloan is in his fifty-third year, Ford (Continued on page 129) 
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66 OME in here, Julius, I want to 
talk to you,” said Max Mar- 
gonin one morning after break- 
fast. 

It had been for Max a moderate meal, 
consisting only of one large cantaloup, two 
scrambled eggs with all the chicken livers 
left over from the chicken paprika of the 
night before and two cups of coffee, for 
Max was not enjoying his usual appetite. 
He had barely touched the toast—leaving 
one and a half of the five large slices un- 
eaten on the table—and when Mrs. Mar- 
gonin had asked him what was the matter 
that he didn’t want another cup of coffee, 
he had shaken his head gloomily and glared 
at his son Julius, who was midway in his 
second plate of cereal with half a bottle of 
Grade B heavy cream in it and two table- 
spoonfuls of granulated sugar to give it 
body and substance, as it were. 

“For what did I send you to the Uni- 
versity of California, tel] me?’’ Max de- 
manded as soon as the door of the Margo- 
nin libraty closed behind them. ‘Was it 
that you should hang around the Mont- 
parnasse Café every day till all hours of the night and never come 
home until two o’clock?” 

“You're crazy,” Julius replied calmly. ‘They close at half- 
past twelve at the Montparnasse, and when that’s shut there’s 
nowhere else to go in this burg.” 

By “this burg,” Julius referred to Hollywood, Los Angeles 
County, California, whichis a City of Dreadful Night only to those 
people who dread quiet evenings at home with the sole alternative 
of motion-pictures and public dancing stimulated by such refresh- 
ments as Zizz the Renowned Orange Drink, guaranteed to be 
manufac red of pure orange-peel, orange boxes, orange pips, 
corn-sirup and one-tenth of one percent salicylate of soda. 

“To some people it don’t make no difference whether or not 
there’s nowheres else to go,’’ Max retorted severely. ‘They go 
there anyway.” He fixed Julius with a terrible glare. “But 
you won’t go there no longer on my money, I’ll tell you that,” he 
declared. “Once and for all, you’ve got to find a job and keep it.” 

“Now listen,” Julius began, raising one admonitory hand, 
“keep your shirt on. You won’t let me take a job in motion- 
pictures, and you know as well as I do that in Hollywood if you 
haven’t got a job in motion-pictures, you haven’t got anything.” 

“Ts that so!” Max retorted. “Well, this is news to me! 
suppose, then, that Los Angeles is a million miles from Holly- 
wood and you got to be already a Lindbergh to get there instead 
of boarding a trolley-car leaving every minute or even less even?” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” Julius demanded. 

“Tt’s got this much to do with it,” Max continued. “In Los 
Angeles there is anyhow a dozen dry-goods jobbing houses which 
would put to work for fifteen a week the son of Margonin, Jaschke 
and Company for over twenty-five years on White Street near 
Church, and believe me, fifteen a week for a young feller without 
experience ain’t to be sneezed at. I got married on eighteen 
dollars a week, and with your education and everything, it 
wouldn’t be more than a year before you are getting eighteen 
also.” 

“Well, that’s what I’m ¢elling you,” Julius protested. “They 
start you at forty dollars a week in the business department of 
the Graphic Arts Studio.” 

“God only knows what they’d start you at in them studios!” 
Max retorted. ‘George Jaschke they started in them studios, 
and where did he end up? He is now getting divorced from 
Rosaleen Dark, the daughter of a Polack coal miner, which her 
real name is something like the noise my Uncle Tzvee used to 
make when he had the asthma before he went to. Denver, and 
before you would get a start in such a place, Julius, I would 









































sooner seeing you laying stretched at my feet or anyhow a pro- 
fessional dancer.” 

This prediction so worked on Max’s feelings as a father that 
he was obliged to blow his nose violently before proceeding 
hoarsely to issue what Julius was supposed to view as an ulti- 
matum. 

“So therefore tomorrow morning first thing, Julius,” he said 
firmly, “you and me are going down to the office of Hirschbaum, 
Coshland and Company, and you are going to work there on 
stock, y’understand for fifteen dollars a week.” 

“You’re raving,” Julius said, but there was a tremulous note 
in his voice, for this time the interview was not conforming to 
its usual program. 

“Am Ip” Max retorted. “Well, I spoke to Sam Coshland 
about it yesterday afternoon in front of the big department store 
on Sixth Street, and we got moved on six times by a cop before 
we finished. That's how serious I am, so therefore, Julius, I’m 
warning you. Today you’ve got a vacation but tomorrow you’re 
going to work, Julius, and I hope it’ll last for the rest of your life.” 

“Now listen——” Julius began, but before he could say any- 
thing more Max had slammed the door behind him and was half- 
way down the street toward the office of the Film Financing and 
Distribution Company of North America, of which he was presi- 
dent, treasurer and practically all of the board of directors, for 
like many of his former associates in the New York dry-goods 
jobbing trade, Max had been lured to Hollywood by the profits 
of the motion-picture business. 

Aside from these profits, however, he had a poor opinion of 
his new trade as a place for a young man to gain a business 
experience, especially if that young man happened to be his only 
child, with large black eyes, a white complexion, a tall graceful 
figure, although somewhat athletic in build, and with crisp, curly 
black hair. Max was too good a judge of pictures not to know 
that if Julius ever landed a job in the business department of a 
motion-picture studio, not many days would pass before 4 
director would recognize the young man’s screen possibilities, 
and then Julius would be lost to his father and mother forever. 

As his partner’s son George Jaschke had done, he would marry 
a lisping blonde and then seek a divorce for the purpose of 
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G,''So that’s the idea, is 
it!’’ exclaimed the anemic 
bookkeeper. ‘‘What do you 
mean?”’ bellowed his em- 
ployer. Julius drew Miss 
Brown into the corridor. 












































marrying another lisping blonde. And when Max Margonin 
slammed the street door of his home behind him that morning, 
the resolve to have no lisping blondes in his family nearly 
wrecked the front hall. 

“Now, what’s the matter?”’ Mrs. Margonin cried as she came 
running from the dining-room. It was from Mrs. Margonin 
that Julius had inherited his screen possibilities, and at forty- 
seven she was still so handsome that in Max’s estimation, at 
least, she had Esther Ralston and all those other big stars looking 
like comics. 

“Oh! It’s the same old trouble,” Tulius said gloomily. 
ff ELL, youmerim, can’t you!” 

“T youmerim, don’t I?” 
“Sure. you do,” Julius replied. “And I’d humor him too, if 
he wanted me to take any kind of a job in the motion-picture 
business, but what he’s trying to do is ta get me to go to work 
for Hirschbaum, Coshland and Company, and that’s not a job. 
It’s slavery.” 

“I know it is!’ Mrs. Margonin agreed, as readily as she had 
agreed with Max only that morning that a job with Hirschbaum, 
Coshland and Company was precisely what Julius needed to 


Mrs. Margonin cried. 


form his character. In fact, she would agree with anybody about 


anything. She was utterly and entirely agreeable, and her large, 
soft black eyes, her wavy brown hair, still. unbobbed, and her 
small meist mouth, ready at all times to break into an agreeable 
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smile, now buried themselves 
on Julius’s broad right shoul- 
der and her plump white arms 
met round his neck in so sym- 
pathetic an embrace that 
Julius felt he was extremely 
ill-used by his harsh father. 

“Just try it for a month,” 
Mrs. Margonin pleaded, 
knowing that Max had agreed 
with Hirschbaum, Coshland 
and Company to pay Julius’s 
salary of fifteen dollars a week 
for a minimum of one month, 
and that if Julius showed any 
aptitude for his work, Max 
would continue the payments 
for another month. “After 
all, you can stand it for one 
month, or even two months.” 

She planted a moist kiss on 
Julius’s lips. 

“And if you just youmerim 
for two months, Julius,” she 
concluded, “‘and you find then 
that it don’t go, I give you my 
solemn promise that I won’t 
stand in your way if you want 
to get a job in pictures.” 

The idea of this soft, vield- 
ing mother standing in his way so amused Julius that his lips 
parted and disclosed such a perfect set of white teeth that Mrs. 
Margonin could not help remembering how Max had predicted 
a bad end for Julius as a motion-picture star, unless something 
drastic were done about getting him a job in the wholesale dry- 
goods trade. 

“You will do it for my sake,” she cried, ‘“‘just to youmerim, 
that’s all!’ 

“Oh, all right,” Julius said. “Ill humor him.” 

And the next morning at nine o’clock Julius and Max entered 
the imposing building of Hirschbaum, Coshland and Company, 
and proceeded at once to an office on a remote corridor, marked 
Mr. Coshland Private. Max Margonin knew his way about the 
business premises, for to reach Coshland’s office they had pene- 
trated a wire door, which was unlatched and unguarded, had 
passed through a vacant outer office, equipped for a number of 
clerks and stenographers, not to say an office boy or so, and had 
not been interrupted in their progress toward the door marked 
Mr. Coshland Private. 

In fact, even though Julius had not been accompanied by his 
father, he might have found his way uhaided to the door marked 
Mr. Coshland Private, because in spite of the legend it bore, the 
door was partly open, and sounds issued from it indicating that 
Mr. Coshland’s privacy was being invaded by a number of people. 
These included a thin, anemic-looking man of about forty, evi- 
dently a bookkeeper, the office boy, two stenographers distantly 
resembling two well-known motion-picture stars, and finally 
a young lady about twenty years of age, whose iace was covered 
with her handkerchief. 

Apparently she was weeping, and more apparently still, her 
weeping had little effect on Mr. Coshland, for his large face. bore 
an expression of bored indifference. He wore a size eighteen 
collar, cut necessarily low, and perhaps he had not shaved that 
morning, and perhaps he had, because his intimates had long 
ago noted that immediately after Mr. Coshland came out of a 
barber’s chair he looked as though he needed a shave anyway. 
In other respects, also, his face was not attractive. He had a 
small tooth-brush mustache beneath a broad flat nose and some- 
thing had happened to his right eye which had made it slightly 
milky. His voice was harsh and husky. 

“T give you two minutes,” he said, drawing one of the ——- 
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gold watches in the world from his pocket by means of one of the 
thickest hands ever decorated by a four-carat solitaire diamond 
ring, ‘‘and if you ain’t back on your jobs in that time, you’re 
fired, every last one of you.” 

“Now listen to reason, Mr. Coshland,” said the thin, anemic 
bookkeeper. ‘“‘Miss Brown hasn’t done anything, and she’s a 
first-class telephone operator.” 

“TI told you before, and I tell you again,” Mr. Coshland an- 
nounced, “any employee of this firm who spends her time reading 
movie fan monthlies is going to get fired, and get fired quick.” 

“But she was only looking at one that I showed her,” the thin, 
anemic bookkeeper protested. “I was show- 
ing a picture that looked just like her, 
and ‘ 

“That’s your story——” Mr. Coshland 
began, when Miss Brown, the young lady 
who was weeping, wiped her eyes and with- 
drew her handkerchief from her face. 

“Listen!” she interrupted. “You’re throw- 
ing a big bluff in front of these folks because 
you think I’m ashamed to talk in front of the 
boy and everything, and I gm. But don’t 
you go throwing no big bluff that I’m fired 
for reading a fan magazine, because if I’m 
ashamed to tell what I’m fired for, don’t you 
throw no big bluff that I’m being fired for 
reading a fan monthly.” 

Her large black eyes glowed with indig- 
nation, and it was unfortunate for Julius 
Margonin’s future prospects in the dry- 
goods jobbing business that when he first 
looked through the crack in Mr. Coshland’s 
door, marked private, the indignant glow in 
Miss Brown’s black eyes had reached the peak 
of its indignation and therefore was a particu- 
larly brilliant glow. Julius also noted that 
Miss Brown had a trim figure, regular and 
beautiful features and wavy dark hair; and in 
spite of those regular features being somewhat 
swollen by weeping, he felt almost an irresist- 
ible impulse to press them to his shoulder and 
to protect their owner against the whole 
world, and Mr. Coshland in particular. _ 

“So that’s the idea, is it!’? exclaimed the 
thin, anemic bookkeeper. 

“What do you mean, that’s the idea?” Mr. 
Coshland bellowed, coming from behind his 
desk. 

“You know what I mean,” the thin, ane- 
mic bookkeeper said faintly, for he had about 
made up his mind that he would that day be 
obliged to nourish his thinness and anemia in 
some other job. He therefore added more 
faintly still: “You big bum, youl’ 

These words, coming from a social equal 
such as a member of a rival dry-goods jobbing 
concern, would have angered Mr. Coshland, 
but being uttered by a social inferior, a mere 
anemic bookkeeper, entirely infuriated Mr. 
Coshland. He immediately seized the book- 
keeper around the neck by both hands and 
proceeded to throttle him, at which the two 
stenographers shrieked in unison with Miss 
Brown, and the office boy promptly ducked 
between Max Margonin’s legs. 

As for Max, he was shocked beyond taking 
any action whatever, although in any event 
it is doubtful whether, as an old dry-goods 
commission merchant, he would have been radical enough to 
come between an employer and his bookkeeper. Julius, however, 
retained his presence of mind. He grasped Miss Brown around 
the waist, and drew her into the corridor. He then shooed the 
two stenographers out of the room, and immediately thereafter 
he planted a right-hand blow, straight from the shoulder, in Mr. 
Coshland’s left eye—the unmilky one. 

Mr. Coshland dropped the anemic bookkeeper and uttered a 
howl of mixed rage and surprise, and to it Max Margonin joined 
a cry of utter dismay, for he had been foolish enough to pay over 
to Mr. Coshland, only the night before, the sum of sixty dollars 
as security for Julius’s first four weeks’ wages in the dry-goods 
jobbing business. 

That he would ever see the color of his money again seemed 
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extremely doubtful. Indeed, it seemed extremely doubtful that 
Mr. Coshland would see the color of Max’s money again or, for 
that matter, any other money, since no sooner had he dropped 
the anemic bookkeeper than his left unmilky eye began to swell 
in a most alarming fashion. 

Nevertheless, with such sight as remained to him, he aimed a 
tremendous blow at Julius which, if it had reached its target, 
would unquestionably have been fatal. As it was, it shattered'a 
ground-glass panel which separated his office marked private 
from Mr. Hirschbaum’s office, also marked private, and Julius 
concluded that if he were to escape alive, he had better not 





@,'Tell me just one thing,”’ Julius said to 


indulge in shadow boxing with such a powerful opponent. 

He therefore drew back his left arm, and putting a great deal 
of body behind it, he directed it toward Mr. Coshland’s broad 
flat nose, with the result that Mr. Coshland fell heavily over his 
own desk and landed with his ensanguined head in his own 
waste-paper basket. 

‘Loafer!’ Max wailed. ‘What did you done?” 

But Julius waited to see no more. He left the ring, as it were, 
without a scratch on his flushed and handsome face, and passed 
down the corridor toward the outer offce. As he walked, he was 


bidding farewell to a short and lively career in the dry-goods| 


jobbing business, and at the same time he was beginning to 
make plans—tentative and incoherent at present—for his début 
in the motion-picture business. In none of those plans, however, 
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was there the slightest notion of appearing on the screen as a 
motion-picture actor. 






ropped To be sure, it was only a few steps from the office of Mr. 
o swell § Coshland, marked private, to the outer office, but in that brief 

promenade he reflected that the responsibilities of marriage re- 
imed a § quired a business career. What he wanted was something sub- 
target, § stantial to fall back on, he remarked to himself, such as the 
terediai# job of production manager, so that a wife like Miss Brown 








--he would say for example—might not live in luxury for 
six or seven weeks, which is the period of the motion-picture 
stars’ average engagement, and then have to scrimp and save 
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nent. for another six or seven weeks. A production manager, he 
t deal reflected further, has a yearly contract and—— 
broad “Why, your knuckles are all bleeding!’ cried a voice at his 
er his elbow, interrupting the outline of his career at a most crucial 
; own moment, when he was about to frame mentally the size of the 
salary he would demand. It was Miss. Brown herself who had 
interrupted him, and his flushed face became more flushed. 
were, “That’s not all mine,”-he said, wrapping his handkerchief about 
passed his hand, ‘‘and anyhow, that’s nothing.” 
ie was “Nothing!” Miss Brown exclaimed. “Say! You saved his 
goods! § life. He got so strangled he had to go home.”’ 
ng to “T guess he would have had to go home anyway,” Julius said. 
début “Me too,” Miss Brown remarked, “‘so I’m on my way.” 
“It’s too bad!” Julius cried. ‘It’s a shame.” 








** Just why did you get fired by Sam Coshland that time?” 
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“Oh, I don’t know,” Miss Brown assured him. “I ought to 
have known with a face like that, that I shouldn’t have went to 
work there at all. Men like Coshland don’t have them faces for 
nothing. You can’t expect it. Am I right or wrong?” 

There was something disjointed about Miss Brown’s conversa- 
tion which Julius found altogether charming. He continued to 
walk by her side for almost two blocks, during which Miss Brown 
related to him at least thirty times how she had told Coshland not 
to throw the bluff that she’d been fired for reading a fan monthly, 
because Coshland knew she was ashamed to tell in front of the 
boy, et cetera, et cetera, in endless reiteration, and yet Julius 
who had successfully com- 
pleted a four-year academic 
course at the University of 
California was not all bored. 

In fact, far from being 
bored, he was quite en- 
thralled by what Miss 
Brown was saying, and he 
was still listening almost 
rapturously to her hun- 
dredth account of just what 
she had told Mr. Coshland 
while they were still not 
five blocks away from the 
business premises of Hirsch- 
baum, Coshland and Com- 
pany, when another and 
harsher voice sounded in 
his ear. 

“That’s the guy there,” 
said this particular voice, 
which was masculine and 
issued from beneath a mus- 
tache similar to that of Mr. 
Coshland himself. Indeed, 
the face might have be- 
longed to Mr. Coshland ex- 
cept that its owner wore a 
blue uniform and was a 
better all-round  pugilist 
than Mr. Coshland. He 
evidenced this at once by 
landing Julius a blow be- 
hind the ear, whereat Miss 
Brown fled screaming. 

“Don’t get gay with me, 
kid,” said the policeman, 
as he yanked Julius’s arm 
viciously. “I seen plenty of 
Battling Nelsons like you, 
where the judge had to go 
to the hospital to take the 
testimony afterwards. So 
you come along quiet, that’s 
all.” 

He emphasized this ad- 
vice by throwing Julius vio- 
lently to the sidewalk. He 
then picked him up again, 
ripped off his collar to give 
him a sufficiently criminal 
appearance and said: “All 
right, Jack,” to another 
policeman who took no part 
in the matter except to ob- 
serve closely his com- 
panion’s procedure. He 
was-a probationary patrolman and was thus receiving instruc- 
tion in approved police methods. Between them, they led Julius 
back to the offices of Hirschbaum, Coshland and Company, 
where Mr. Coshland was receiving first aid from a clerk and 
a cut-rate druggist who did business in the neighborhood. 

“Tt’ll do you good, Mr. Coshland,” the cut-rate druggist as- 
sured him. ‘Most people is too full-blooded anyways.” i 

“IT phoned you-to bring me some adrenalin, not advice,’ 
Coshland said, holding a handkerchief to his nose. _ 

“I gave you already for sixty cents adrenalin,” said the drug- 
gist, whose name was Simkowitz and whose store front bore the 
slogan Simkowitz Sells It For Less. “In any other store it would 
be a dollar and a half.” 

“In the old days when keys was keys (Continued on page 139) 
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none better!—and she uses it recklessly. She does not 
make friends; she makes victims. She is aware, from practical 
experience, that no matter how she behaves she will be admired, 
and she wants admiration more than anything. So she gets it 
regardless of cost. Whereas she might, if she had the sense, obtain 
it and obtain even a larger quantity of it, at much less cost than 
she in fact incurs. 

She may be loved. She is not beloved. That is to say, she in- 
spires passion, but not affection. She is interested solely in the 
effect she produces on the world of man. She is the biggest 
egotist on the planet. She triumphs for a time, for years. But 
- morning sooner or later arrives when self-examination in the 
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HE WORST spendthrift is the haughty young beauty. 
She is spending all she has and arranging no provision 
for the future. She knows the unique power of beauty— 


mirror sets up a transient flicker of apprehension. It passes. It 
recurs. It recurs with increasing frequency. But she will not let 
it trouble her. She cannot believe that beauty such as hers is 
fading. She convinces herself that it is not fading. And every- 
body tells her the same tale. 

The reputation of her beauty is thoroughly established. To 
regard her as a young beauty has become a habit with her 
acquaintances, and they cannot lose the habit. To reassure them- 
selves, quite as much as to reassure her, they will insist that she 
is more beautiful than ever. And she continues to be haughty, 
because haughtiness is a habit which she cannot lose. Never- 
theless, ignoring all these make-believes and illusions, the yéars 
are succeeding one another and accumulating implacably behind 
her. 

And then the morning arrives when the mirror forces. her to 
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admit that her beauty is not what it was. She has alwavs taken 
the minutest care of her beauty. One would have supposed that 
nobody could possibly have taken more care. But now she does 


manage to take more care. Beauty specialists flourish on the 

contents of her purse. Wonderful-results for a period, but no 

lasting result. She hides her birthdays. She remembers, shocked, 

that a dozen years ago she would have considered a woman to be 
_middle-aged who was as old as she is now. 


uT of course she will not consider herself to be middle-aged. 

The terrible fear of middle age has, however, invaded her 

and taken possession of her, full possession. She lives with it 

night and day. Her existence has developed into a nightmare. 

She is forever shedding illusions and manufacturing new ones. 
She is pathetic. She is tragic. 
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At length the morning arrives when even she cannot pretend 
that she is not middle-aged. Already she had softened her 
haughtiness. And now she softens it more and more. Instead 
of extorting admiration she pitifully pleads for it. Futile! Her 
unique power has vanished away. She has no future; she has no 
present; she has only a past. She cannot say: “I am.” She 
must say: “I was.” 

She looks around for friends. But friends are the fruit of culti- 
vation, and she has not cultivated them. Her former victims 
have escaped from her, and some of them both feel and show a 
resentment of which, when victims, at the height of her power, 
they were scarcely conscious. What is worse she has no re- 
sources within herself. There is nothing whatever that she can 
fall back upon. 

She had one great gift, and she relied. upon it exclusively. ss 
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the gift is evanescent. It is gone. And naught is left to her. 

All which is very terrible. But I am inclined to take it more 
lightly than you might suppose. Not because I would under- 
estimate its terribleness. Not because, as you may perhaps say, 
it happened through the girl’s own fault. A tragedy is a tragedy, 
for the victim, no matter whose the fault. Nor do I blame the 
once haughty former beauty. She was born like that, and there 
you are. 

I have long since, in the privacy of my own mind, ceased to 
blame anybody for anything. Sympathy, in my present opinion, 
is the chief article due from all human beings to all human beings. 
To offer to one’s fellows anything else—except of course’by special 
request—is a proof of self-conceit; also of a lack of humor. 

But there are many tragedies in life beside that of the woman 
who was once a haughty young beauty. Life is full of tragedies. 
The judicious, however, do not allow the sense of tragedy to 
oppress them unduly. 


s aTule, each tragedy has had its compensations, either before 
AX or after it occurred. The haughty young beauty enjoyed 
her compensation before. She indeed had what was a tremendous 
time—while it lasted. Better, possibly, so to contrive that the 
40 


compensation shall come afterwards. But she chose what she 
chose; and as for ourselves, one of the most important social 
arts is the art of bearing the misfortunes of other people with 
fortitude. This is an art which nearly all of us learn to per- 
fection in a surprisingly short period. 

I have described the ultimately disastrous career of the haughty 
young beauty for the reason that the proud and unforeseeing girl 
is a symbol or image or specimen of women as a whole. Every 
woman, without exception, has charm for someone; and all of you, 
without exception, have something of the haughty young 
beauty’s attitude towards men and towards life, in that you all 
have a tendency to take an unlawful advantage of your charm, 
to refuse to think about middle age until you can actually see it 
approaching in the distance, and to treat it with a very exagger- 
ated seriousness when it comes nearer and nearer. 

The fact is that a woman’s fear of middle age is absurd, it 
scarcely escapes being ridiculous. At worst middle age can be 
provided for, or provided against. And in nearly every case it 
proves, at close quarters, to be immeasurably less dreadful than 
you had feared, cowards that you all are! 

If this last statement were not veracious every middle-aged 
woman would be a figure of settled grief and woe, and the entire 





civilized world would be a vast valley of lamentation. Whereas 
the truth is that the world is rather a jolly sort of varied land- 
scape, comprising more fertile plains and invigorating hills than 
gloomy valleys—and middle-aged women are, generally speaking, 
if less noisy, much more cheerful and content as well as much 
more interesting companions than their juniors. 

Let none say that here I am writing like a man advanced in 
years. I may be advanced in years, but my opinion is shared by 
nine-tenths of all men of all degrees of age and youth. 


| pronase the exceptional case with which I opened, we will 
now consider the case of the average young woman. 

If and when she sins against common sense in her relations 
with men she is relying on two grounds. 

First, she is young. This is unquestionable, and the attractive- 
ness of youth is equally unquestionable. She would be on abso- 
lutely sure ground here, were it not for two factors. The ground 
is continuously, though very slowly, sinking away under her 
feet, and if she is counting solely upon it, she will in due course be 
standing upon nothing: which is impossible. Such is one danger- 
ous factor in the apparently secure situation. The other danger- 
ous factor is that young women are extraordinarily plentiful. 
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There are more young women than middle-aged women. And 
there are, in England, more young women than young men. The 
competition among young women is of the keenest. Competition is 
possibly not quite a nice word. But what would you? Prominent 
among the objects of young women in life is to please men, old oz 
young. Men want to please women, but nature has so ordered 
things that women want to please men more than men want to 
please women. 

The young woman’s second ground of reliance is that she has 
at least either some beauty or some physical charm. Of the latter 
there can be no doubt. Of the former there may be some doubt; 
but the young woman herself rarely doubts it, and that, in the 
psychology of her behavior, is the main point. But let her re- 
member in her pride that there are any quantity of very person- 
able young women at large on the earth’s surface. The creatures 
abound, and the male sex is fully aware of the delightful abun- 
dance. Competition in beauty—or prettiness—and charm is not 
so keen as competition in mere youthfulness, but it is still ex- 
tremely keen. 

Therefore, the young woman who would mitigate the regrets 
which accompany the approach of middle age, and make those 
unavoidable regrets as light and (Continued on page I 71) 
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HAD made a few 
purchases at the ar- 
tists’ materials shop 
in the Ruedes Belges 
and had turned towards 
the Croisette, when a 
familiar sight gladdened 
my eyes. It was an old 
yellow five-horse-power 
motor-car surmounted 
and dominated by the 
vast hat, flowing cloak 
and white, pointed beard 
of Tombarel. The sight 
was pleasantly familiar; 
but what gave it ad- 
ditional interest was the 
presence of a passenger 
who bulged out at the 
other side of the car. 

As soon as he saw me, 
Tombarel raised both 
hands in greeting while 
the docile car went on, 
nearly slaughtering a boy 
on a bicycle, until, by 
a trick of legerdemain, 
and with a nerve-racking 
scrunch of brakes and 
gears and everything that 
can discompose an auto- 
mobile, he drew up beside 
me. 

He took off his hat, I 
took off mine, the stran- 
ger took off his. We ex- 
changed hand-shakes. 

“Cher ami, it does one 
good to see you. May I present Monsieur 
Max Cadol. Monsieur Fontenay—the il- 
lustrious English painter—he who painted 
my portrait which hangs in the mairie of 
Creille.” 

Monsieur Max Cadol and I professed en- 
chantment at the introduction. I had seen 
him before. Where? That good-humored, 
yet ironical, large sallow face, illuminated 
by small piercing eyes which glittered like 
black diamonds—his features were as well 
known ‘to me as those of Briand or Clemen- 
ceau or Yvonne Printemps. 

“The famous Max Cadol,” said Tombarel, 
“needs no description. You have seen him a 
hundred times on the stage.” 

“Of course I have,” said I. A hundred 
times was Provencal exaggeration. But 
certainly I had seen him half a dozen times 
in the little Paris theaters where one laughs 
oneself sick at topsy-turvy naughtiness. 
Of course. The famous Max Cadol. His 
name now was as familiar in my ears as any household word. 
That jolly satirical face had smiled at one for years from every 
advertisement column in Paris . . . 

“Monsieur Cadol,” said I, “I am indebted to you for many 
care-free hours.” 

“‘Monsieur,”’ said he, “I accept the tribute, although I am the 
most serious of men.” 

“Bah!” said Tombarel. “Don’t believe him. A Marseillais, 
son of a Marseillais whose name was actually Marius, serious? 
42 
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Ah, no!” Tombarel beamed radiantly. He clapped Cadol on the 
shoulder and shook it affectionately. He was evidently highly 
delighted at parading the eminent comedian before me. “It is I 
who know him. Am I not his godfather?” 
“It is true, Monsieur,” said Cadol apologetically. “And that 
is why I am what I am.” 
“Farceur!” cried Tombarel. 
“In the meantime, cher ami, what are you doing in Cannes?” 
I asked. 
They had come to meet Madame Cadol, who had 
been staying with friends. They were to 
take her back in the afternoon to Creille, 
where Cadol had been visiting Tombarel. 
Delicacy forbade my inquiring how 
Madame Cadol with probable lug- 
gage could be fitted into the already 
overburdened two-seater. 
Until the afternoon, I asked, 
what were they going to do? 
“He is taking me to lunch at the 


Illustrations by 
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Ambassadeurs. I am the last of the old Frenchmen who loves to 
eat beautifully in discreet quiet; but he isa modern. He insists on 
orchestras that drag your stomach away from your food and on 
asparagus at a hundred francs a stick. He has Ja folie des 
grandeurs.”’ 

At being accused of megalemania, Monsieur Max Cadol 
laughed indulgently. ‘‘Tiens, tiens,” said he, “if one can’t eat 
beautifully at the Ambassadeurs of Cannes, where else in the 
town could he suggest? Here, discreet peace can be combined 
only with execrable nourishment.” 

I caught an appealing glance from Tombarel. I knew the old 
man disliked the gorgeous palaces devoted to the feeding of 
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cosmopolitan opulence. He 
dressed like an old Pro- 
vencal gentleman: lapel-less 
jacket fastened at the neck, : 
a bit of white dog-collar 2a 
showing above it, and a 
great foulard bow-tie, blue 
with white spots, almost 
hiding the waistcoat open- 
ing. People looked and 
pointed at him in crowded 
haunts of fashion. Tom- 
barel hated to be looked at 
and pointed at. 

I persuaded both of 
them to lunch at my villa. 
There my old friend 
would have his discreet 
quiet and eat, if not 
beautifully, at least 
with satisfaction. 

My cook adores 
Tombarel, ever 


since the day when, insisting on having her summoned to the dining- 
room, he congratulated her, with flowery encomium, on a dish 
that peculiarly had taken his fancy. If there were not sufficient 
material in the house, or if necessary viands were not procurable 
by telephone, she would have cut the most delicate noisettes from 
her own plump and well-cared-for body in order to furnish forth 
a repast worthy of Monsieur Tombarel. 

My invitation was founded on gastronomic rock. Tombarel 
declared that he always was abusing my hospitality. I countered 
by saying that it was I who abused his at Creille. At last he con- 
sented, assuring his petit filleul, his little godson, the fleshy, 
forty-year-old, famous comedian, that the noblest work of God 
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Honeymoon 


G,*‘Would any- 
one believe 
that you did- 
n't run away 
with me of 
your own free 
will?’’ asked 
Cadol. 





was the cook of one who combined within himself the soul of an 
Englishman and the palate of a Frenchman. 

We spent the merriest couple of hours. Tombarel told tales 
of Marius Cadol, his contemporary at the Beaux-Arts, a pure- 
blooded son of Marseilles, who made the joy of the studios and 
the Quartier Latin. 

A handsome type, with a full black beard, stiff as a hedgehog’s 
prickles, cut fanwise; a beard of the Cannebiére. A man of 
magnificent exaggerations. It was he, declared Tombarel, who 
was the hero of the great Marius story about the sheep. 

Now you must bear in mind the fact that “Marius” is the 
generic name for the Marseillais, just as “Pat” is for the Irishman 
—and countless are his traditional adventures. I asked for the 
sheep story. i 

“Tt’s like this,” said Tombarel. ‘Marius and a friend were in 
a railway carriage. They passed by a meadow on which grazed 
a vast flock of sheep. _ 








“‘*T wonder how many sheep there are,’ said the friend. 

“Marius looked out of the window. ‘Two thousand, seven 
hundred and sixty-three.’ 

“ ‘But how can you tell that?’ 

“It’s very simple,’ replied Marius. ‘I counted the legs and 
divided by four.’ ” 

A wonderful fellow, Marius Cadol, master of the galéjade; 
which is the special Provencal word for a joke with a swagger. 
And a fine painter. 

“Tiens,” said Tombarel. ‘That little bit of a market-place in 
the South which I have in my dining-room at Creille, which you 
admire so much—that is a Cadol.” 

I had forgotten the name of the artist; but I remembered the 


picture all aglow with golden melons and red tomatoes and bold 
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fresh green leeks and the burning duskiness of the market- 
woman in her striped apron and scarlet shawl, and the quiver of 
sunlight through pure dry air. ; 

“A great artist, Monsieur!” I cried to his son. 

My tone of conviction pleased him. : 

“Claude Monet was his master and his god,” said he. “If he 
had lived—who knows? But, alas, it was not to be.” 

Then I remembered Tombarel telling me, long ago, of the 
obscure genius who had painted the picture. How he had died 
young, his hand clutching at the skirts of Fame, and Fortune 
elusively awaiting him, ever farther off, just beyond his grasp. 

“But what a man!” cried Tombarel. “A masterpiece of the 
Supreme Artist. Listen, I will tell you a true story. It wasa 
model. She had sat for him. One day she was knocked down by 





woman facing the great adventure. But the town of Creille took the young couple's bliss for granted. 


an omnibus. You may think it funny in these days of auto- 
mobiles that anybody could have been run over by an omnibus, 
with an umbrella over the driver’s head, and three jogging horses; 
but such things did happen. She was maimed for life. As a model 
no more chance. Marius knew nothing about it until weeks 
afterwards when she appeared in his studio—he had just in- 
stalled himself in a studio of his own—not what you princes of art, 
my dear Fontenay, call a studio—but a barn 

“Pardon, my friend,” said I. “Am I not also of the Beaux 
Arts. and haven’t I passed through all that?” 

I had. How I had shivered in that first Montparnasse studio 
of mine in wintry Paris, when my blue fingers scarcely could feel 
the brush! Tombarel made his apologetic acknowledgment—in 
his grand manner—and resumed his story. 


There was the limping model with a rickety baby in her arms, 
born prematurely in hospital. She told her story. 

“What I say is true,”’ said Tombarel, “‘because I was there. 

“‘ “The child,’ asked Marius Cadol—‘whose was it?’ 

“She heaved the traditional guien sabe shoulders. At any rate, 
Marius had no share in the paternity. 

“* ‘But my poor girl, why do you come to me?’ he asked. 

** ‘Because you have a brave heart and come from the Midi 
like myself, and all the others from the North.’ 

“* ‘Tt is they who are the rich ones. They manufacture steam- 
engines, and nails and armatures for women’s corsets in the 
North. Have you ever heard of anyone in the South possessed of 
money? This is all I have in the world.’ 

“He pulled out a few silver coins. She (Continued on page I 50) 





@.Arden looked as 
though she were 
thinking of things 
most women never dream of, 
such as the actual fulfilling 
of love and the giving of 
joy. Packy began to draw. 


The Story So Far: 


RDEN STUART was altogether a woman of her time— 
A flamingly popular, sought after, admired; she knew 
people, was amusing and distinguished. But the only 
thing that interested her was men. And about a woman like 
Arden might be asked the question as to whether, after all, 
women are so different from men. Even as a girl, she was too 
greedy of life. Always she must pay any price to get what she 
wanted. Nothing stopped her. 

Only her brother Ding understood her need and feared it. 
Life would be very hard for her. Would the ecstasy of the high 
places compensate? he wondered. 

With characteristic ruthlessness, Arden felt that she could 
sympathize with her father who incontinently had deserted her 
mother ten years before and gone away with another woman. 
Mrs. Stuart was beautiful but ineffectual. No doubt he had been 
bored. He had lived happily ever since with the other woman; 
but Arden felt it had not been sporting of her mother to refuse 
him a divorce. 

It was at a tea to which she had gone reluctantly, urged by her 
mother, that Arden met the first man who was to influence her 
elas aviator, Beecham-Deever, reckless, disillusioned, 





penniless just then, but with the same hunger for life that 
consumed Arden. Although she was but a child, he found 
himself confiding in her his present need. And on a sudden 
impulse Arden suggested that he become their chauffeur. She 
made no other explanation, but he understood. It would mean 
being together. 

So it was that Beecham-Deever, an earl’s son, became the 
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Stuarts’ chauffeur; and then upon the heels of his love and Arden’s 
came death . . . There was an accident in the night, an over- 
turred car, and Arden buried her first love deep in her heart, 
with only Ding to witness her grief. It was then that she de- 
cided to go East to college. 

Arden, who at sixteen had loved a man and buried him, 
wasn’t like the other girls at college. None of them interested 
her except her roommate, Mercedes; she loved Mercedes and 
found her amusing though she knew that Mercedes was more 
beautiful than brilliant. It was with Mercedes that she went one 
day to see James Lyndon, the current matinée idol, and straight- 
way fell in love with the tall, blond, laughing actor. She wrote 
to him and her note captivated Lyndon. 

The two met and the game began. But before it had pro- 
gressed beyond the opening moves, it was brought to an abrupt 
conclusion by Lyndon’s wife. Arden had not known before of 
her existence! Mrs. Lyndon was a sport, Arden discovered; she 
liked Jimmy’s wife. And for her sake Arden gave up Jimmy. 
But she missed him so desperately that at Easter she went home. 

Ding met her at the station. With him was his friend Tommy 
Hewlett, a youth of Ding’s own sort. Though she had not 
meant to, Arden went dancing with Tommy that night. Later, 
she came into the house from his kiss with something so tragic in 
her eyes that Ding was frightened. 

“I guess I never can be true to any man,” she told him then. 
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HE world, which nine times out of ten is wrong because 

it always prefers to think the worst, the worst being so 

much more interesting than the best, said that Packy 

Cannon was the last man on earth Arden Stuart should 
have got “mixed up with.” 


“Mixed up with” might, of course, mean anything. A wide- 
open phrase, that, capable of any interpretation one cared to put 
upon it. 


The world went even further. It said that Packy was the last \ 


man on earth any woman should get mixed up with. 

He was, in spite of being famous, in spite of being a genius, 
impossible. He was an idol and he was impossible. Even his 
work, which brought such fabulous prices and such columns of 
extravagant praise from the critics, was low. Those strange, vivid 
things of prize-fights and murders, of dimly lighted barrooms 
and native dances in the South Seas. Not pretty, any of them. 
They made you shudder. In everything he did was a raw 
brutality that made nice people wince. Black and white records 
of the primitive emotions of men and women as naked in soul 
as in body. 

From the water-front saloons of San Francisco he had come 
up, and to them he inevitably went back, between his wander- 
ings. Pork-and-bean prize-fighter, sailor before the mast, 
beach-comber—all these things he had been. And none of them 
had been able to halt or alter the clear flame of his art. No one 
had taught him anything, no one had helped him. He had battled 
his way alone, doggedly, arrogantly, fighting his own weaknesses 
and defying the world which he held in such contempt. ‘ And he 
had emerged conqueror, a conqueror to whom victory alone 
mattered, who ignored utterly the spoils of war and laughed 
harshly at the plaudits and hisses of the crowd. 

In his fighting days—he had fought as a middleweight and had 
once been sparring partner for Stanley Ketchel—he had learned 
all too well the bitter truth of that slogan of the sporting world, 
“When you win you’re a hero and when you lose you’re a bum.” 
Thus neither praise nor blame had power to move him. He met 
them both with that clear, deadly stare and went on a‘one. 
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A lone wolf, wherever in the world he found himself, always in _ there is a place that should rank among the renowned cafés of 


the thick of the crowd, yet always alone. 


The Single Standard 


the world. Not Paris, not New York, nor Budapest nor Madrid 


Many women had loved him and. he had taken them, because nor Vienna, can boast anything more entrancing than Purcell’s. 


a man must have women—and had gone on alone. 


It is called Purcell’s and has been for many years, because it is 


Stanley Ketchel he had idolized and immortalized in his run by a woman with a slight, graceful figure, a dusky seal- 
famous black and white. Never, when he drew, could he forget brown face, and an eye of great authority, whose name is 


that divine, slashing, 
panther body, that 
gleaming black head, 
the slightly bared 
white teeth. The per- 
fect man-to-man fight- 
ing machine. His first 
successful drawing, 
that covered the front 
page of the sporting 
section of a San Fran- 
cisco newspaper, was 
of Ketchel’s_ great, 
game, losing fight 
against Jack Johnson 
—an unforgetable pic- 
ture of a snarling 
white god being smoth- 
ered by a black cloud. 
The original of that 
picture eventually sold 
for enough to enable 
him to buy the eighty- 
foot schooner—the All 
Alone—in which he 
prowled the seas and 
the islands of the 
Pacific. 

_ But that was a 
strange man—Packy 
Cannon. He had got 
the Packy in his ring 
days and it was like 
him not to abandon it 
for a name more dig- 
nified, more in keeping 
with his great fame as 
an artist. People 
stared at him, talked 
about him, but no- 
body except the old 
gang in the but slightly 
reformed water-front 
saloons knew him at 


all. Only there—per-. 


haps the whisky which 
he always’ drank 
straight and without 
a chaser had some- 
thing to do with it— 
only there were the 
strings of his tongue 
unloosened. To men 
just in from the sea, 
to men with dark 
faces and unshaven 
chins, to men with low 
voices and cold eyes, 
he would tell terrible 
and golden and un- 
believable tales, and 
sometimes he would 
draw pictures to illus- 
trate these tales, on 
the backs of grubby 





@, ‘‘I didn't see you,” said Arden to Packy. ‘‘It’s funny you could have 


menus or ads for ginger ale, and these pictures often became Maudie Purcell. She has also a sister named Mabel, who dances 


famous and were worth a great deal of gold. 


like a desert wind. 


But in a drawing-room, in a club, in groups of dealers or busi- In Purcell’s, at the old upright piano, black boys and brown 
ness men or critics, he was as silent as though the language boys and lemon-yellow boys have written many of the songs 
spoken were foreign to him—as perhaps it was. He had hisown which started and have prolonged what is now known as jazz. 


language. 


Packy went there sometimes because he could use Mabel as a 


People often wondered later how he and Arden Stuart, slim, model when his stuff required it. Also, at Purcell’s people were 
tanned Arden of the amazing eyes, who was after all an aristocrat | apt to check their masks with their hats and that was what Packy 
of the first water, ever met, how she came to know him well wanted. 
enough to make that famous cruise with him in the All Alone. People in masks—and he had discovered that most people wore 


Now on what is left of the once celebrated Barbary Coast, 


masks—were no good for his purposes. There was a little table 
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Adela Rogers St. Johns 


in a corner near the musicians where he could sit alone and watch 
things happen. A 4 5 
He was.sitting there one night when four young people came in 
-and took a table near his. One of them was Arden Stuart, 
‘ though he did not know it at the time. The others were her 
brother Ding, his best friend Tommy Hewlett, and Mercedes, 





looked at me and seen so much of me when I didn’t even know you were there.” 


who had been Arden’s roommate during her brief career in an 
Eastern college. - ; 

And the manner of their arriving at Purcell’s was this: 

Mercedes had come to San Francisco to visit Arden. That 
had been arranged between them when Arden left college so 
abruptly at the Easter vacation, after a visit from Mrs. Jimmy 
Lyndon, who was simply the wife of a man Arden didn’t know 
had a wife. 

“T wish,” said-Arden, on the morning after Mercedes’s arrival, 
“that you and Ding would fall in love with each other. I sup- 
pose it’s too much to hope for. People you like so seldom fall in 
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love with each other. You’re always having to put up with 
somebody’s husband or wife. Have you noticed that?” 
Mercedes, who had just got off the train, was washing her 
lovely blond hair at the wash-bowl and could not answer. But 
that did not deter Arden. z-Her talk always came by fits and 
starts; she would be silent far.a long time, listening or not listen- 
ing as her mood might 
be,’and.then suddenly 
she would begin . to; 
talk*And so she now' 
talked to. Mercedes, 
through the bathroom 
door.of one of the 
guest-rooms. in the 
Stuartihouse.6n Jack-. 
son Street. It was a: 
> big‘room,: rather old- 
fashioned, for they 
had lived in that house 
a~long time, the 
Stuarts;arfd-Ding and; 
Arden had been born 
there. But it had been 
made .sogmehow very 
light and charming by 
little ruffled pink or- 
gandy curtains at the 
bow. windows, br 
chintz covers.on the 
chairs and the twin 
spool beds against the , 
wall. : : 
“We'll have fun,” - 
said Arden, “you and . 
I and Tommy and, 
Ding. It’ll-be like a . 
continual house-party. . 
- Of: course. -1- -like - 
Tommy -awfully, but - 
it’s more fun: having ° 
Ding along. He’s the , 
grandest person in the 
world. . He lias one of 
these cool minds that 
think straight. I may, 
in time, arrive at a, 
sane conclusion abou 
something,..but I go. 
about it all wrong, 
like adding. all the 
fives.in a column first 
and then putting the 
other _ numbers in; 
afterwards. But Ding , 
thinks .in .a.-straight 
line immediately. He. 
’ knows:such: alot, too, , 
- about minding his own - 
busipess.:. Never, 
judges; nor criticizes 
people. He knows you , 
reallyz,can’t- change 
anybody: . We’H -take- 
the. roadster. and go. 
motoring — Tommy 
and I can sit in the 
funny back seat.” 
Mercedes came out 
of the bathroom, dry- 
ing her hair on a huge 
pink-bordered towel. 
Her eyes were very round with wonder and there was a.pretty 
flush on her cheeks, though whether from bending over the 
wash-bowl or from Arden’s suggestion about Ding could no* 
be told. 
“Maybe,” said Mercedes, “Ding won’t fall in love with me 
“Sure to,” said Arden. “He adores beautiful blondes. And 
you are certainly that, Mercedes. And not too bright. You're a 
very restful, nice person, you know.- You don’t demand such a 
lot, the way I do. Sometimes I think I must be an awful strain 
on Tommy. He’s sort of like you—he likes just to be happy and 
contented. He’s a darling, though.” 


” 














“Arden,” said Mercedes, putting the wave in her hair with 
expert fingers while it was still wet, ‘“‘you look so much younger. 
When you left school last fall, you looked——” 

A quick little frown drew Arden’s level brows together; her 
eyes were suddenly dark, sullen. She did not like to be re- 
minded of those four days on the train. Now, in the midst of 
this strangely happy, peaceful time, she wanted to forget there 
were any dark memories in the bed of her heart. Mercedes was 
quite right. She felt young, she felt like a girl, like the other 
girls she knew in San Francisco. She was satisfied with the 
sweetness of things, for the moment, with playing at love. 
There was no hurt in this thing, no possibility of hurt for her. 
Her love for Tommy Hewlett wasn’t love as she had known it 
before. It was an affection more like that she had for Ding, 
except that she found moments of sweet contentment in Tommy’s 
safe, strong arms, in the tobacco-shaving-soap-hair-tonic fresh- 
ness of his head nestled close to hers. 

No burning moments, no dark moments. Serene sunshine. 


HE idea that she might hurt Tommy Hewlett did not occur 

to her then. Tommy didn’t seem like a person who got hurt, 
with his sunshiny smile and his easy, charming good nature. 
Hurt, as she knew it, was bitter and wounded, like Beecham- 
Deever’s, or hot and restless, like her own during those four days 
on.the train. Her youth prevented her from guessing at the 
depths that may underlie the quiet surface which a man’s man 
a ee Hewlett considers it the thing to present to the 
word, 

Later that aspect of the matter was to come up for her to deal 
with and to affect her greatly in what was perhaps the greatest 
decision of her life.: For Tommy, it turned out, could be hurt. 
Worse than most men, because he was rather like a child who 
does not understand why he should be hurt. And always, of all 
things, Arden Stuart, -who took her own knocks standing up, 
could be touched most easily, swayed, by the hurts of others. 

It all came about just as she had planned. She and Tommy, 
Mercedes and Ding played through a gorgeous summer, a 
quartet after the immemorial custom of young things. The tan 
of Arden’s smooth skin deepened until it had a rich amber tint, 
and from it her eyes looked out very blue, radiantly young and 
blue, without any of the strange, deep golden glows, the hurt 
grays that came to them. 

The beach knew them well, in their scanty bathing suits, and 
heard much of their young laughter. And Arden grew more and 
more quiet under the sun, answering most talk with that crooked 
“5% smile of hers, which was answer enough for Tommy Hewlett 
at least. 

And it quite soon became apparent that that thing which she 
had feared was too good to be true had come to pass. Ding and 
Mercedes had fallen in love. Sweetly, without complexes or 
complications, they loved each other. Shyly at first, maybe even 
a little awkwardly, with all the humility of true love. No in- 
stantaneous recognition, no swift, throbbing declaration was 
theirs. But gradually, from liking, from friendship, they drifted 
into a gold.a sea of very young romance. A meeting of the eves, 
— which Mercedes’s pretty eyes fell away. Obvious little 


ways and means to be alone, even from Tommy and Arden. 
Dances from which they returned silent, to sit gazing at each 
other long, without words. 

Arden watched them in amazement. To her, such a process 
was incomprehensible. That terrific impatience of hers actually 
chafed merely at beholding the gentle method of their courtship. 

“Tf you love her,” she said to Ding hotly, one night when he 
had stopped in her room, “‘why don’t you tell her so? How can 
you wait?” 


Ding flushed up to the roots of his curly blond hair. “She 


might not love me,” he said. “Besides, it’s only fair to give her 
time.” 

“Time for what?” said his sister. 

“To know me better, to see if I’m worth loving, if she could 
trust herself to me.”’ 

“But she must know whether she loves you or not,” said 
Arden, exasperated. ‘Love happens or it:doesn’t. You don’t 
learn to love people. And if you love anybody you always think 
you can trust them, and you don’t find out:different until you’ve 
tried it.” 2 

But Ding would not talk about it. He was shy. He was shy 
of Arden, because Mercedes loved her. 

They motored to Yosemite, and to Del Monte, with Mrs. 
Stuart, who insisted that she would adore a month in the open 
and then never left the hotel for fear of sunburn. They played 
golf and tennis. They went to moving-picture shows, and 
Arden made short, biting comments that, as Ding said, would 
have licensed the owner to throw her out on her ear. They 
laughed a good deal at nothing in particular. They were normal, 
happy young things. 

How long all that would have satisfied Arden nobody will ever 
know. But at any rate the gods decreed that she should go 
slumming on a certain evening and sit at a certain table in 
Purcell’s. Other people might have wondered why the gods so 
decreed—Ding and Mercedes and Mrs. Stuart. But Arden never 
wondered. She knew. 


W ERCEDES suggested going. “I’ve read about San Francisco’s 
Pe { Barbary Coast all my life,” she said. “I’d love to see it.” 

“There’s not much of it left,” said Tommy, who was old 
enough to remember the days of its prime. “But it might be fun, 
at that. We could show you the old landmarks, anyway. And 
Ding and I could tell you about the fights we used to get into 
when we were at Stanford. How about it, kid?” 

From her seat at the piano—Arden had a terrible habit of 
picking out the melody of popular songs with one finger, being 
unable to do more than that musically—Arden turned a gay 
face to them. Nearly always she responded to that smile of 
Tommy’s. 

“Sure,” she said indifferently. ‘All one to me.” 

So they went to Purceil’s. 

Four young people dressed exactly as young people should be. 
Looking at them, you would have felt less fear for the future 
generations of America. Two young men in dark clothes, with 
handsome, clean-cut, strong faces and an air of being able to 
meet any situation. A girl with hair the color of fresh butter and 
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G‘I love you,” 
said Arden. 
“*T here is no such 
thing as love. 
There is only the illusion 
of love,’’ said Packy. 


eyes you must trust. And a slim, tanned little girl 
who looked quite plain in a severe tomato-colored sport 
coat and a severe felt hat of the same color. 

At first that was all Packy Cannon saw. His eyes 
rested a moment; nothing ever escaped him. He made one 
of those swift artist’s surveys of his. Young aristocracy 
out for an evening. No good to him. He wasn’t inter- 
ested in those people. His gaze shifted back to where a 
tall girl with an inordinately flexible body, a girl the color 
of coffee and cream, was doing an Americanized version 
of a dance he knew well‘in other lands. This girl had on 
more clothes than the dancers he was used to, but little by 
little she slipped back into the primitiwe of it. 

It wasn’t until she had stopped, panting, that Packy Can- 
non’s gaze, sliding back to the pencil and paper before him—he 
was just a little drunk—rested again upon fhe plain little girl in 
the tomato-red hat. 

The other people at her table were still watching the dancer. 

But this girl was not watching the dancer, or the crowd, or 
even her own friends. Her eyes were fixed upon the ceiling, her 
head was tipped back, and content rested upon her. Packy had 
never in all his life seen a woman—women are usually so con- 
scious of their surroundings—so lost to all about her. Plainly it 
was not a pose. 

Wherever she was, it had nothing to do with this low 
room, where the blue-gray smoke shifted back and forth like 
fog, and the rhythm of the piano never ceased to beat, where 
black faces and white faces stood out in startling contrast 
because of the difference in their color and the sameness of their 
expressions. 

Her eyes were very wide open, and they were a deep, misty 
blue, and the long line of her throat was like a young birch- 
tree. She looked as though she were thinking about a garden, 
she looked as though she were thinking about a kiss, she looked 
as though she were thinking of things most women never dream 
of, such as the actual fulfilling of love and the giving of joy. 

Packy stared at her. He stared rudely, ruthlessly-, because all 
his life he had stared at things that interested him, without 
concealment. That was his business. There was nothing, at 
first, at all personal in his stare; it wasn’t particularly different 
from the one he had turned on the dark-skinned dancer. He was 


ws 

- > _ found himself stopped by 

. Be , § her eyes. Nobody could 
@ f r es draw eyes like those. 
. sgt You couldn’t get those 
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estimating that throat line, the set of the little 
ears close against the head, the surprisingly 
strong and beautiful modeling of the chin. 
The expression of her face fascinated him in 
that particular place as it never could have 
done elsewhere. That any woman could sink 
so deeply into her thoughts as to look like 
that in Purcell’s astounded him. 


worked up, through the fine chin, 
the delicate ears, the straight nose 
that was too short even for 
her small face, and suddenly 


eyes down on paper 
any more than you 
could write the his- 
tory of woman in a 
paragraph. 
His underlip 
shot out brutally. 
His jaw set. He 
could get any- 
thing down on 
paper! He 
glared into 


y 
. 


her eyes, try- 
ing to see them 
so completely 
that he couldn’t 
fail to draw them, 
that the drawing of 
them would be a reflex 
action. And the girl en 
never once glanced at 
him. She went on being 
absorbed by something 
within herself, loving it, 
content with it. 

When he had finished the thing 
he looked down at it in amazement. He 
had never made anything of such a woman 
before. Now, on paper, he had created a woman whom he sud- 
denly knew he had been looking for all his life. ms 

He got up and went out into Jackson Street, cursing violently, 
the paper clutched in his hand. 
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As soon as he entered the gallery he was aware of her. No 
doubt his eye had glimpsed her, and yet he would have sworn he 
didn’t see her. Besides, her back was to him, and she was wearing 
a dark brown leather motor coat, belted tightly about her slim 
waist, and no hat. At first glance the tight bronze curls looked 
rather like a helmet, so that she gave (Continued on page 


He began to draw her throat and- 
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HEY were talk- 

ing about it again. 

Spoiling their eve- 

ning, numbing 
their ecstasy that was born 
of the ; ‘ttering lights and 
the glau, wild music. 
Madeline sighed. Why 
must they, always, 
everywhere they 
went? Why couldn’t 
they forget it once 
in a while? And 
just have fun. 

She reached over 
quickly and patted 
Johnny’s sleeve. 
“‘Let’s dance, Honey. 
Let’s forget it—to- 
night, anyway. Lis- 
ten to that music, 
will you please?” 

She smiled. She 
sat erect, chin lifted, 
gray eyes upturned. 
“Tyah-ta! Tyah-ta! 
Tyah -da-ta!” she 
breathed to the beat 
of the jazz, and 
brushed a thumb 
across her lips in the 
gay jazz gesture. 

Abruptly she was 
grave again; quiet, 
and a little sheepish 
in the face of John- 
ny’s unrelenting 
gravity. Her shoul- 
ders drooped. She 
sat fingering her 
glass, twisting it 
round and round. 

“But it is nice 
music, Johnny.” 

‘*‘Um,’’ he an- 
swered. 

“We spent all this 
money to come here 
tonight—if all we’re 
going to do is get 
sorry for ourselves, 
we might just as 
well’ve stayed home, 
seems to me.” 

Johnny said noth- 
ing. He was sit- 
ting hunched for- 
ward, his arms 
tolded, his dark 
glance fixed on the 
acre of floor where the locked couples swung and swayed. She 
looked at him. Big, beautiful Johnny. So stanch of shoulder, 
so brown, so—breath-taking. So sulky now, like a spanked small 
boy. She could have laughed at him; and yet she couldn’t have 
laughed. Her eyes were misty, suddenly. 

“T know,” she murmured. “TI feel the same way. But—we’re 
young, Johnny. We’ve got lots of time. Some day——” 

“Yeah! Some day!” 

His bitterness startled them both a little; they scrutinized 
each other briefly, hard. Then their eyes fell. Madeline fumbled 
her glass again, stirred with the straws the weary bits of fruit in 
ry lemonade. 
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G''I suppose you've 
lost your job or some- 


thing,’ said Mrs. Dietz. 











“For two years,” Johnny said, we’ve been saying, ‘Some day.’ 
And it’s no nearer now than it was two years ago.” 

She scarcely heard him. She was thinking, “Oh, what started 
us, anyway? When everything was so grand.”” She remembered. 
It was that idle remark of hers about Mary Brokaw’s beau, and 
how they were going to be married. 

It was that word—married. That other-people’s word. She 
should have known better. 

“Two—years,” Johnny repeated, and his voice made it sound 
like eons. “And look at us.” His hands were fists inside his 


* folded arms. He unclenched them, and clenched them again. 


“Some day—maybe,” he said, low. “And maybe never.” 

“Johnny!” Madeline cried out. 

“But it’s .so, isn’t it? Why should we kid ourse——” 

Her swift hand covered his mouth. ‘Don’t say such things! 
Of course it isn’t so! ‘Maybe never’—why, Johnny Sebastian, I 
don’t know what you mean! Do you mean you think we’re going 
to stop loving each other? Is that it?” 
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“I got—I wasn't feel- 
ing well, so they sent me 


home,’ Madeline explained. 


Johnny shook his head. “No. No, I don’t think that.” 
“Well,.then.”’ 
They were silent a moment. The forgotten music filled their 
ears again; the panting, haunting horns, and the strings that 
yearned and quivered, and the deep gruff mutter of the drum. 
“Some-times I’m hap-py . . . Some-times I’m blue-hoo . . .” 
Under the table Madeline’s foot, an absurd toy foot with a 
stubby toe and a lofty heel and a buckle, tapped the time. She 
was not conscious of it. It was instinctive, that restless foot. 
Like a slain snake’s tail. 
She took a sip of lemonade. Pushed the glass aside. Folded 
val white lovely hands with the lacquered nails on the table before 
er. 

_ “It’s so silly,” she said, “to talk about ‘never’—just because 
right now we're not—not getting the breaks. It won’t always 
be this way, of course. Something will happen, something——” 

She stopped short. After‘all, what could happen, except a dire 
and tragic something? Only unthinkable solutions were possible 
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solutions to this problem. 
Something happening to 
Johnny’s mother. Or some- 
thing happening to hers. 
She knew that Johnny 
read her mind, and that 
his mind read the same, 
and she felt ashamed, and 
miserable, and angry 
with herself and him. 
But there it was. 
There it always was. 
They were poor. 
They were a ship- 
‘ ping-clerk at thirty 
dollars a week and a 
manicurist at about 
twenty-seven, count- 
ing tips. And they 
had each a depen- 
dent mother, wid- 
owed, not very 
young. And there it 
was. 
She remembered 
two years ago, when 
they newly kneweach 
other; remembered 
it with wistfulness. 
Life was simple, 
then. Paths were 
smooth. You met a 
boy, and his eyes 
were brown and 
bothersome, and his 
hair grew down in a 
tiny arrow on his 
forehead . . . You 
fell in love. Blithely. 
Without thinking. 
Without ever once 
looking beyond the 
next hour, the next 
breathless rendez- 
vous. 
Then you began to 
want to get married. 
The day that 
Johnny and Made- 
line first had talked 
of marrying re- 
mained still in her 
mind as the most 
hideous, most rack- 
ing day of her life. 
Some of youth had 
been lost that day; 
and some of laughter. 
She never would for- 
get it. She could see 
now, clearer than the wheeling couples or the band or the gilded - 
walls—clearer than any tangible and present thing—their two 
blanched faces, hers and Johnny’s. She could hear Johnny’s voice, 
over and over: ‘But, Pinky—there must be some way ” And 
her own voice, saying desperately, “Yes. But what? I’ve got to 
take care of her. I can’t leave her alone—any more than you can 
yours. And we can’t all four of us live together. They—they 
don’t get on. So what?” 2 Bar 

She still could feel the first sick shock of their realization 
that there wasn’t any way. Not any way at all, except to 
wait. 

Johnny sat marking the bare wooden table-top with the prong 


G, Johnny 










Q.This thing that had happened, Madeline wondered, would it last? 


Was it 


sure? Because if not—if anything went wrong, when Johnny looked like this 


of a fork. Dully she watched. First a scratch. Then a line. 
Then a little groove. 

“Of course,” he said, ‘‘if we had money —— 

The little groove deepened. Madeline watched it, unblinking. 
Yes. Of course. If they had money. She thought of their spas- 
modic past attempts to make some, to make a lot of money, all 
at once. There was that slogan contest, with prizes of five 
thousand, three thousand, one thousand dollars. They still 
believed that the judges had been bribed . . . There was that 
drive for subscriptions to the Household Weekly. Johnny had 
made sixty-three dollars in a month, working evenings and 
Saturday afternoons. But his brother in Chicago, the one with 
the two small children, had lost his job about that time . . . 

The little groove was very-deep. 
forever. Johnny put the fork down and leaned back in his chair. 
He shoved himself low, his hands in his pockets, his chin digging 
his four-in-hand tie. , 

“Maybe,” he said thoughtfully, “one of them will marry 
again.” 

She wanted to weep then. Something inside her snapped, and 
she wanted to shriek and scream. “I can’t stand it,” she thought. 
“I can’t!” It was too heartrending. They were too pitiful, 
snatching where there were no straws. 
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”? 


It would stay there now, 


She said, “Let’s go home, Johnny. Please. I—don’t feel like 
this place any more.” 

The music followed them out and down the stairs, nipping at 
their heels. Even on the street they heard it still. ‘Some-times 
I’m hap-py . . . Some-times I’m blue-hoo . . .” 

They began to walk rather fast, to lose it sooner. 

Two blocks north. One block west. Then they were descend- 
ing subway steps. Johnny held Madeline’s elbow. They did not 
speak. They had hardly spoken in three blocks. 


¢ >< subway was dank and blurry-bright, and hollow with the 
strange sepulchral hollowness of subway stations late at night. 
The turns of the turnstile crashed, reverberated. There were not 


many people. A fat black woman with a rattan suitcase, an 
attendant wielding a listless long-handled brush, a couple on a 
bench, holding hands . . . Across the tracks, on the down- 
town platform, a chubby little boy with dangling sandals slept 
beautifully in his young father’s arms. 

“Want to get weighed?” said Johnny. 

He produced change from his pocket, spread it out on his palm, 
selected a penny. Madeline got weighed, 

Johnny was frowning when she stepped from the machine. 
“Hundred and seven’s not enough,” he said. ‘You used to weigh 
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—what? Hundred and fifteen, hundred and eighteen? Some- 
where zround there.’’ 

“T was too fat,” lied Madeline. 

They stood at the edge of the platform, side by side, gazing 


~ down on the gleaming cold tracks. 


“T hear the subway company’s going to put up rails along,” 
Johnny remarked conversationally. “‘Too many people jumping 
off in front of trains, Raises Cain with the service.” 

Madeline nodded. “There certainly have been a lot lately.” 

They stared at the tracks. 

“T s’pose,” Johnny said, “they do it—just all of a sudden. 
Probably didn’t mean to, beforehand. Probably just meant to 
goto Times Square or some place, and then—it looked so easy——” 

They stared at the tracks. 

“T read a story,”’ Madeline said, ‘“‘in a magazine, about a man 
who—did. Jumped. He meant to, though. He planned it all 
out.” 

She added after a pause, “‘ ‘Nickel’s Worth,’ it was called.” 

“* ‘Nickel’s Worth,’ eh?” 

“Yes. You see—” 

“T get it,” said Johnny. 

They stared at the tracks. There, far down, was the rushing 
red eye of the train. 

Suddenly Johnny wheeled, jerking Madeline by the arm. 
“Come on,” he commanded in a queer, thick voice, “let’s—let’s 
buy some gum.” 

Their train stopped. They boarded the nearest car hurriedly, 
gratefully; and sat close together on the slippery yellow seat. 
Their hands touched, gripped . . . The man across the aisle 


- had a paper with pictures of the newest pretty murderess on the 


back. They began feverishly to talk about the newest pretty 
murderess. Then they talked about the man’s feet, which were 
monstrous for such a little man; about the bootleg-looking 
package that lay on the seat beside him; about the car-cards 
strung in a high bright row above 
his head and ondown ... . 

By that time Madeline’s color 
was back, and the ghost of mad- 
ness had gone from Johnny’s eyes, 
and the train was diving into their 
station. 

They lived in the Bronx, only 
seven blocks apart; that is almost 
next door in New York. They had 
lived there since infancy, both of 
them, but they had not met until 
they were grown, and then they 
had met’at Coney Island. This 
fact was to them an unfailing 
source of wonder. Neighbors for 
years—and they had had to go to 
Coney to find each other! They 
often spoke about it. It was, they 
agreed, Fate, absolutely. 

Johnny’s home was nearest the 
subway. They passed it on their 
loitering walk to Madeline’s: a 
soiled brick building with a fire- 
escape muzzling its thin facade. 
They glanced at it as they passed, 
and Madeline leaned her head 
back to look up. High up. 

‘Your mother’s awake,”’ she ob- 
served. “There’s a light.” 

“Yeah?” 

“She always waits up for you, 
doesn’t she?” 

“Yeah,” said Johnny. 

They quickened their pace a 
little after that. But not for long. 
A block or so, and they were saun- 
tering again. Johnny put his arm 
around Madeline’s waist—there 
being, at that hour, only one or 
two stray people who didn’t mat- 
ter, to see. Madeline pulled off 
her hat and swung it in her hand, 
and sometimes her hair was blacker 
than the shadows, and sometimes, 
when they passed lighted door- 
ways, it was red, gleaming red with 
gold in it. 


“Nice out,” she sighed, with her face lifted to the wind. 

“You said it.” 

“‘Stars—and everything.” 

There was a tiny silence, and then Johnny began, “Say, I’m 
sorry I was so darn low tonight, Pinky.” 

“Tt’s all right.” 

“T don’t know what got into me, I swear I don’t. I just—just 
had the darnedest feeling” He shook his head. “I made you 
feel pretty bad too, I guess. I should’ve kept it to myself.” 

“Tt’s all right,”’ she repeated. 

But it was not all right. She knew that. He knew it. Tonight, 
for the first time, they had said, “Maybe never,” they had let 
themselves admit that life might beat them after all, and waiting 
have no end. It was not all right; for once you tasted hopeless- 
ness, what quite could take the taste away? 

They turned into Madeline’s block without speaking again. 

The house was one of a row 
of sullen brownstone houses; 
the sixth in the row from the 
corner—or, more unmistak- 
ably, the one with the second- 
hand furniture shop in the ; 
basement. “‘P. Marek, House- +: 
hold Furnishings Bought & 
Sold.” 

Madeline’s flat was the 
fourth floor front one. (There 
were two on a floor.) From 
her windows she could look 
on the opposite sullen brown- 
stones, on the children who 
hop-scotched all day long in 
the street, on the comings and 
goings (Continued on page 106) 















@Old Mrs. Lane was eighty-some. 
She didn’t look at all like an 
answer to prayer. But she was. 
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RS. TAYLOR 
shuffled a worn 
pack of cards 
and _ began her 

evening session at solitaire. 
She would play probably 
forty games before she went 
to bed, and she would win 
thirty of them. What harm 
if she cheated a little? Rus- 
sian Bank was more fun, but 
it cannot be played alone, 
and her husband was bored 
by it. He had been unable 
to learn bridge in spite of the 
patient and more or less ex- 
pert teaching of the Ham- 
monds, who lived three 
blocks away. 

The thirty - four - dollar 
synthetic radio had done 
nothing but croak since the 
day following its installation. 
The cheap piano’s D and G 
above middle C were mute. 
The town’s Carnegie Library 
acquired very few “hot” 
books and the few were 
nearly always out. Picture 
plays hurt Louis’ eyes and 
he would not let her go out 
nights by herself, though he 
had no scruples against leav- 
ing her at home from eight to 
eleven Wednesdays, when he 
attended lodge and bowled. 

So Mrs. Taylor shuffled her 
cards and tried to listen when Louis read aloud from the Milton 
Daily Star or the Milton Weekly Democrat, or recounted stories 
she’ had heard six times before and would hear six times again. 

She had awakened this morning to the realization that it was 
the twelfth day of November, the ninth anniversary of her mar- 
riage. Louis had remembered that date for the first six years of 
their life together; for the last three years it had been to him just 
November the twelfth. 

Nine years ago the Star and the Democrat had called her one of 
Milton’s most charming and beautiful young women, and they 
had been right. They had referred to Louis as a model young 
man, sober, industrious and “solid”; a young man whom any 
girl should be proud and glad to have as a husband. They were 
right again. 

Now Mrs. Taylor, at thirty-three, was good-looking, but in a 
cold, indifferent sort of way. She no longer bothered to embellish 
her natural attractiveness and she lacked the warmth and vivacity 
which had won the adoration of most of Milton’s male youth, 
notably Walter Frayne, Jim Satterly and Louis Taylor himself. 

Louis was still a model young man, sober, industrious and 
“solid.” When you thought of the precarious existence of the 
women who had married his.chief rivals, you couldn’t help feeling 
that wisdom and good luck had been on Mrs. Taylor’s side when 
she made her choice. 

Walter had attended college for one semester, at the end of 
which he came home with a perfect record of Studies, 4; Flunks, 4. 
He had run amuck in Milton and ultimately, turned down by the 
girl he really cared for, had married an orphan whose parents had 
left her $150,000o—but not for long. After this tidy sum had been 
poured away Walter was almost continuously unemployed and 
people wondered how he and his wife lived. And why. 

There was nothing of the gay dog about Jim Satterly. He had 
maa from high school and gone into the Milton Gas 
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Company’s office as bookkeeper at eight dollars per 
week. He was now thirty-five years old and still 
with the gas company, but his salary had been 
steadily increased until it was twenty-two dollars. 
His wife gave weekly piano lessons to a class of 
four pupils at fifty cents a half-hour each. She had 
borne Jim three children, 
or kiddies. The Satterlys 
seemed to enjoy their kid- 
dies and an occasional pic- 
ture show, but no maga- 
zine editor had ever sent a 
staff man to get a success 
story out of Jim. 

Louis Taylor was secre- 
tary to the town’s only 
wealthy man, old Thomas 
Parvis, who owned a con- 
trolling interest in the 
Interurban Railway. Louis 
worked long hours and 
was paid four thousand a 
year, big money in Milton. 
It. was enough to keep the 
childless Taylors in com- 
fort; in comparative lux- 
ury, even. Couples with 
smaller incomes owned 
cars, took trips to near-by 
lake resorts and to Harper 
City, where a stock com- 
pany presented worth-while 
plays. But Louis was sav- 
ing for a rainy day and his 
wife had long ago given up 
praying for rain.° 

Mrs. Taylor was winning 
her fourth successive victory over solitaire by the simple expedi- 
ent of pretending that a black queen was red. 

“Tt says here,” stated her husband, “that there are 27,650,267 
automobiles in the world, according to a census just completed.” 

It was Mrs. Taylor’s own fault that Louis had contracted the 
habit of reciting interesting tidbits from the paper. Back in May, 
1924, he had asked her whether she would like to hear the news of 
the Loeb-Leopold case. She had already read it, but she said yes, 
thinking it would be more thrilling, even in repetition, than one of 
Louis’ own experiences, also in repetition. Since then, she had 
listened every evening—excepting Wednesdays, when Louis went 
out, and Sundays, when there was no paper—to excerpts from 
the Star, consisting principally of what is known in newspaper 
offices as filler—incontrovertible statistics about men and things 
in all parts of the world, facts that seemed to smite her husband 
like a bolt from the blue. 

* “Think of it!” he said. 
mobiles!” 

“Heavens!” said Mrs. Taylor. 

“And spea’'ng of automobiles: ‘Storms have made roads so 
bad in parts vf ‘Chile that drivers have not dared to go into the 
rural districts.’ That’s the trouble with owning a car. If you 
don’t stay right on the paved streets or paved roads, you’re liable 
to get stuck and maybe walk home. Besides that, you’ve got to 
be a mechanic yourself or else, when there’s something wrong, 
you have to take it to a garage and lay it up a week till they con- 
sent to look at it and find out what’s the matter, and then they 
don’t know themselves nine times out of ten. But they charge 
you just the same and they charge you plenty. Did I tell you 
about Walter Trumbull’s trip to Harper City?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Taylor. 

“I don’t believe I did. It was only last Friday night; no, 
Thursday night, the night after the Spartans beat us by one pin, 
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when I had a chance 
to geta 202 and hit the ~ 
head pin just a little 
too full and they split 
on me. That was the 
night Berger showed 
upsodrunk he couldn’t 
bowl and we had to 
use Tommy and he 
shot 123. 

“So it was the night 
after that when Wal- 
ter and Marjorie 
started over to the 
City to see the ‘Sev- 
enth Heaven,’ and 
about five miles the 
other side of Two 
Oaks the engine died 
and Walter couldn’t 
get it going again. His 
flash - light wouldn’t 
work and Marjorie 
wouldn’t let him strike 
matches with the hood 
up to see what the . * 
trouble was. As it @The 
turned out, it wouldn’t Husband / 
have done him any 

anyway. 

eernaly he left poor 

Marjorie in the car 

and walked way back to Two Oaks, but the garage was closed up 
for the night and the whole town was asleep, so he went back to 
the car and by that time of course it was too late to see the show. 
He hailed three or four cars coming from the other way, trying to 
get a ride home, but it wasn’t till after ten o’clock that he could 
get a car to stop and pick them up. The next morning he 
sent Charlie Thomas out to fix up the car so it would run or else 
tow it in, and Charlie found out there was nothing the matter 
with it except it was out of gas. When Walter told me about it, I 
said that was what he deserved for not patronizing the Interurban.” 

‘We don’t patronize it ourselves.” 

“T hear enough about it in the daytime without riding on it at 
night.” ; 
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RS. TAYLOR shuffled the cards and Louis resumed perusal of 
the Star. 

“The old U. S. is a pretty good country after all,”’ he said pres- 
ently. “Listen to this: ‘The Netherlands’ unemployed now in- 
clude 26,000 skilled and 24,000 unskilled workers.’ And listen: 
‘A large proportion of Belgium’s population still wear wooden 
shoes.’ You wouldn’t think that was possible in this day and age!” 

“I imagine,” said Mrs. Taylor, “that there are some places in 
the United States where people don’t wear any shoes at all.” 

“Oh, sure, but not a large proportion; probably a few of those 
backwoods Tennessee mountaineers. And of course the colored 
people in the small towns in Georgia and South Carolina. You 
see lots of them, passing through on the train, that never had a 
shoe’on in their life. I remember a place named Jessup, Georgia, 
a kind of junction. There was—— No, that wasn’t Jessup; it 
was some other place, some place the boss and I went through on 
the way to Daytona that time. I guess I told you about it.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Taylor. 

“You wouldn’t believe the way some of those people live. Not 
all colored people, either; white people, too. Poor white trash, 
they callthem. Or rather, ‘po’ white trash.’ Families of four and 
five inone room. Mr. Parvis said it was a crime and kept wishing 
he could do something for them.” 

“Why didn’t he?” 
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\ “Well, he’s hardly got money 
enough to house and clothe the 
whole South and it wouldn’t do 
any good to just pick out some 
one town and try and better 
conditions there.’ 

“Why not?” 

“Tt would be a drop in the 
bucket, and besides, other towns 
would hear about it and pester 
the life out of him. I reminded 
him he was taking the trip to 
get away from care and worry 
for a while and he ought not to 
fret himself about other people’s 
business. Then, too, if he was 
going to practise some of his 
philanthropy down there, I’d 
probably be put in charge of it. 
We might have even had to live 
there a vear or two. -I guess 
you wouldn’t like that, would 
you?” 

“Tt wouldn’t make any differ- 
ence to me,” said Mrs. Taylor. 

“What! Live in one of those 
God-forsaken holes, without 
any friends or anybody: you’d 
want to make friends with! 
Nothing to do all day and all night but eat and sleep and ” 

“Play solitaire,” suggested Mrs. Taylor. 

“You may think you wouldn’t mind it, but that’s because 
you’ve never seen it. Those Georgia villages are an interesting 
study, but as for making your home in one of them, you’d die of 
loneliness. Of course there’s some spots in Florida that are 
pretty close to heaven. Take Daytona, for instance. But I’ve 
told you what it’s like.” 

Ves.” 

‘“‘They’ve got a beach that’s so hard and smooth that they have 
automobile races on it. It’s beautiful. And it’s right close to Or- 
mond, where Rockefeller spends his winters. Mr. Parvis and I 
saw him playing golf on the Ormond course. I can’t see anything 
in golf myself, but maybe I would if I had a chance to get inter- 
ested in it. When I’m as old as he is, I'll try it out, providing 
I’ve got as much time and one-millionth as much money.” 

“There’s no reason why you siiouidn’t have fully as much 
money.” 

“T know what you mean by that.* You’re digging at mty thrifti- 
ness, though I suppose you call it stinginess. You'll look at it 
differently when we’re old.” 

“T hope I won’t be here to look at it at all.” 

“No, you don’t. But what was I saying? Oh, yes. Daytona 
is where I’d like to live in winter, if I had the means. I must 
have told you about running into Harry Riker down there.” 

“You did.” 

“Tt certainly was a funny thing, running into him! We hadn’t 
seen each other for twenty-two years and he recognized me the 
minute he set eyes on me. I wouldn’t have known him from 
Adam’s off ox. 

“Tt sure did take me back, running into Harry. He recalled one 
time, just before I left Shelbyville, when his father and mother 
were away on a visit somewhere. Harry’s aunt, Mr. Riker’s 
sister, was supposed to be taking care of Harry while his father 
and mother was away, but she was kind of old and she used to go 
to sleep right after supper. 

“Well, there were a couple of girls, sisters, named Lindsay. 
They lived out in the country, but came in town to school. a 
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and I thought we were stuck on them, so one night after supper, 
when Harry’s aunt had gone to sleep, we hitched up Mr. Riker’s 
horse and buggy and drove seven miles out in the country to call 
on the Lindsay girls. When we got out there it was raining, so 
we unhitched the horse and put him in the barn and——” 

“He got loose, didn’t he? And ran all the way home?” 

“Yes, but that comes later. We put him in Lindsay’s barn and 
we thought we had him tied all right, and Harry and I went in 
the house and sat around with the girls. Mrs. Lindsay stayed 
right in the room with us and did most of the talking i“ 

“‘You’re sure of that?” 

“T certainly am! She was one of these women that talk all the 
time. She never stopped.. So about half past nine she said the 
girls would have to go to bed, and that was telling us to get out. 
Well, to make a long story short, the horse wasn’t in the barn and 
Harry and I walked home seven miles in the pouring rain. We 
found the horse in his own stall and Harry had to ride him out to 
Lindsay’s next day and get the buggy. That was the last time 
we ever called on the Lindsay girls.” 

“Kind of hard on them,” said Mrs. Taylor. 

“Oh, we were all just kids and there wasn’t anything serious 
between us. Harry’s in the insurance business now in Indian- 
apolis, doing fine, he told me.”’ 5 

Louis was almost, but not quite, through with his paper. 

“Here’s a funny thing,” he said. 
Scotland, had only 237 ice-cream parlors last season, the number 
was fifty more than were in the city a year ago.’ ” 

“T should think that was enough ice-cream parlors.” 

“Not for the size of the town. Let’s see. How big is Edin- 
burgh? I’ll have to look it up.” 

He was on his way to the bookcase when the door-bell rang. 
He went to the door and admitted Florence Hammond. 

“Hello, Louis. Hello, Bess. This isn’t a social call. We’re 
out here with a flat tire and Perce wants to borrow your flash.” 

“‘There’s automobiles for you!” said Louis. ‘More 
trouble than they’re worth.” 

“T tried to persuade Perce to take it to the 
garage and have them fix it, but he’s afraid driv- 
ing it even that far would ruin the rim or the 
shoe or whatever you call it.” 

“T’ll get the flash and see if I can help him,” 
said Louis. 

“And you sit down, Florence, and keep me 
company,” said Mrs. Taylor. “I haven’t been 
out of the house for three days and I’m dying 
to hear what’s going on in Milton.” 

“You take the Star, don’t you?” 

“I’m afraid we do, but it hasn’t been 
very thrilling lately.” 

“You can’t blame the paper for that,” 
said Mrs. Hammond. “Nothing excit- 
ing has happened; that is, in Milton.” 

“Has anything happened any- 
where?”’ 

“Yes. In Clyde.” 

“Clyde. That’s where your sis- 
ter lives, isn’t it?” 

“Tf you can call it living. I’d 
rather be dead! Honestly, Bess, 
you and I ought to thank the 
Lord that we married men who 
are at least sane and normal. 
Louis and Perce may not be as 
good-looking or ‘brilliant’ as 
Ed, but anyway we always 
know where they are and 
what to expect of them.” 

“That’s true,” said Mrs. 
Taylor. 

“T wrote Grace a letter to- 
day and told her she was sim- 
ply crazy not to leave him, 
especially after this last mess. 

But she won’t give him up. 
I believe he’s got her hypno- 
tized. And shestill loves him. 
She admits his faults and ex- 
cuses him and expects every- 
body to do the same. If she 
didn’t, she’d keep her troubles 
to herself and not write me all 
the details. I realize everybody 
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has their weaknesses, but it seems to me there are some things 
I couldn’t forgive. And one of them is a punch in the eye.” 

“You don’t mean——” 

“Yes, Ido. And Grace took it and accepted his apology when 
he made one. When I think of it, I simply boil!” 

“What was the occasion?” 

“No special occasion. Just Saturday night. Everybody in 
Clyde goes to the Yacht Club Saturday nights. There’s no river 
or lake and no yachts, but they have a sunset gun, so I suppose 
they’re entitled to call ita yacht club. Grace hated it at first and 
let Ed go alone, but that only made him drink more and get home 
later Sunday mornings. Besides, she’s always been a little jealous, 
and probably with reason. So she decided to go with him and try 
to enjoy herself. Grace loves to dance and there are some awfully 
good dancers in Clyde; that is, early in the evening, before they 
begin to flounder and reel. 

“Of course nobody can say Ed married her under false pre- 
tenses. She went into it with her eyes wide open. She saw him 
for the first time at one of those parties and she fell in love with 
him when he got mad at a man and knocked him down for cutting 
in on a dance. The man was about half Ed’s size and Ed hit 
him when he wasn’t looking. That didn’t make any difference to 
Grace. And it didn’t seem to make any difference to the Yacht 
Club. Anybody else would have been expelled, but Ed begged 
everyone’s pardon and wasn’t even scolded. 

“That first night he asked Grace to let him drive her home. 
She was visiting Helen Morse, and Helen advised her not to take 
the chance. Ed didn’t seem to be in very good 
driving condition. But Grace was 
so crazy about him that 
she told him yes. And 
then he forgot 
all about it, 
went 
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home with another girl and left Grace at the club with some 
people she hardly knew. She had to call up the Morses and get 
them to come back after her. 

“Well, they met again the next week and Grace thought she 
would put him in his place by ignoring him entirely, but that 
didn’t work because he didn’t remember having seen her before. 
He was comparatively sober this time and awfully nice and atten- 
tive. I’ll admit Ed can be nice when he wants to. After that 
they played tennis together two or three times and then Ed pro- 
posed and Grace accepted him and he said he couldn’t wait for a 
big wedding and she agreed to marry him secretly at Colby, a 
town about thirty miles from Clyde. She was to be in front of 
the Clyde post-office at twelve o’clock on a certain day and he was 
to pick her up in his car and drive to Colby and be married. 

“The day came and she waited for him an hour and then went 
back to the Morses’. That evening he telephoned that he had 
made a mistake in the day and had just discovered it, and would 
she please forgive him and meet him the next day at the same 
place. I blush to say she succumbed, though she suspected what 
she found out later to be true—Ed had been on a bat and was 
sleeping it off at the time he was supposed to do his eloping. 

“They were married and Ed behaved beautifully on the honey- 
moon. They spent two weeks in New York and went to the 
theater every night and sightseeing in the mornings and after- 
noons. He had men friends of his to dinner once or twice and 
gave them all they wanted to drink, but wouldn’t touch 
anything himself. 

“When they got back to Clyde, Ed bought a lovely house 

already furnished, and the furniture was 

just what Grace would have 

picked out. Grace was so 
happy it seemed as if 
it couldn’t last, 
and it didn’t. 
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“They had been in Clyde a week when Ed announced that he 
had to go away ona trip. He didn’t trouble to say where or why 
or how long. He just went, stayed away five days and came home 
looking as if he had had five or six operations. Grace tried to get 
him to tell her where he had been, but he just laughed and said 
it was a secret. 

“And that’s the way things have gone on ever since. Ed’s got 
plenty of money and he gives Grace all she can possibly spend, 
besides buying her presents that are always lovely and terribly 
expensive. He’ll be as good as pie for weeks and weeks—except 
for the Saturday night carousal—and then he’ll disappear for a 
few days and she won’t know where he is or when to expect him 
home. Her life is one surprise after another. But when he sud- 
denly hits her in the eye, it’s more than a surprise. It’s a kind of 
ashock. At least it would be to me.”’ 

“When did it happen?” asked Mrs. Taylor. 

“A week ago Saturday,” said Mrs. Hammond. ‘There was 
the usual party at the Yacht Club and Ed took more than his 
usual amount to drink. Along about midnight he disappeared, 
and so did a girl named Eva Grayson. 

“Finally Grace went home, but she sat up and waited for Ed. 
He came in about four o’clock, pie-eyed. He walked right to 
where Grace was sitting and without saying anything at all, he 
hit her, not hard enough to knock her out of her chair but with 
enough force to really hurt. Then, still not saying anything, he 
went to bed without taking the time to undress. 

“In the morning, or whenever he woke up, he noticed that 
Grace’s eye was discolored and asked her what had happened. 
She told him and he made no attempt to deny it. All he said 
was, ‘Dearest, I can’t tell you how sorry 1am. You must believe 
me when I say I had no idea it was you. I thought it was Eva 
Grayson. And she deserved to be hit.’ 

“Can you imagine forgiving a man for a thing like that? Can 
you imagine continuing to live with him and love him? I'd kill 
myself before I’d stand it! And Grace excuses him and writes me 
the full details, just as if it were something she was proud of. I 
tell you, Bess, you and I can consider ourselves lucky 

The front door opened and Louis came in with his flash-light. 
“You're all set, Florence,’”’ said he. “I asked Perce in, but he 

thinks it’s time to drive on.” 

“T know it is,” said Mrs. Hammond. “We’re going to play 
bridge out at the Cobbs’ and we’re terribly late. I ought 

to have phoned them, but I guess they’ll sit up for us. 
Good night, Bess. I hope I didn’t bore you with 

my long monolog.” 
“You didn’t,” said Mrs. Taylor. 

Louis sat down to finish the Star. Mrs. 
Taylor shuffled her cards and started a 

new game, but in the middle of it she rose 

from the table and went close to her hus- 
band’s chair. 

“Do you know what day this is?” she 
said. 

“Why, yes,” Louis replied. “It’s 
Tuesday.” 

“It’s Tuesday, November twelfth. 
Our anniversary.” 

“Gosh! That’s right! I wish 
I’d remembered it. I’d have bought 
you some flowers. Will it do to- 

morrow?” 

“T don’t want any flowers. But 
there is something I would like you 
to give me. And you don’t have 
to wait till tomorrow.” 

“What is it?” 
“A punch in the eye,” said 
/ Mrs. Taylor. 

“You're feeling kind of funny, 
aren’t vou? Did Florence have a 
shot of their home-made gin in 





her bag?” 
“No. And I’m not feeling 
funny. I’m just sleepy. I 


think I’ll go to bed.” 

Louis was reading again. 

“Tt says: ‘Experiments in the 
raising of sisal are being made in 
Haiti.’ I don’t suppose you hap- 
pen to know what sisal is.” 

But Mrs. Taylor was on her 
way up-stairs. 
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Tomas Espinosa—a match the deb- 
onair Irishman promptly broke 
up. On the road northwards D’Arcy 
saved Josepha’s_ worthless ~ half- 
brother Romauldo from drowning, 
and later rescued him from a hang- 
ing party bent on revenge for a 
murder in which Romauldo was 
implicated. D’Arcy called at the 
Rancho Arroyo Chico and succeeded 
in declaring his love to Josepha in a 
secret meeting in the moonlight. 

On the Arroyo Chico, D’Arcy’s 
party made a gold strike in rich 
and hitherto undiscovered territory. 
Here they set up a_log cabin which 
they named Happy Camp, and in 
a short time had taken $12,000 
worth of gold-dust from. the stream 
bed. D’Arcy, with Harmon, now 

set out for Nye’s Landing to purchase 

supplies for the winter months. 

At the Rancho Arroyo Chico, 
D’Arcy was refused admittance by 
Josepha’s father Don José, and 
Romauldo, because of their dis- 
covery of his secret meeting with 
the Sefiorita—an unpardonable of- 
fense in Spanish eyes. That night 
he and Bejabers were attacked 
while they slept by Romauldo and 
a party of peons; but fortunately 
they had taken the precaution to 
put: wooden: dummies under their 
blankets while they themselves 
slept some distance off. Romauldo 
departed, after stealing Pathfinder 
and a bag of gold-dust, certain that 
D’Arcy and Bejabers were safely 
dead. 

Two days later D’Arcy appeared 

- at the hacienda and told the story 
ef the dastardly attack to Don José 
and Josepha. Deliberately he gave 


< W. Smithson Broadhead Romauldo an opportunity to escape 





The Story So Far: 


ERMOD D’ARCY, adventurous and Irish, came over- 
| ) land to California in 1848 and promptly caught the 
fever consequent on the discovery of gold. At a Spanish 
hacienda he raced his thoroughbred horse Pathfinder, won $500 
to add to his slender capital, and set out northwards for the 
gold-fields, after gathering together a party consisting of Be- 
jabers Harmon, San Francisco jailer, and his group of prisoners, 
freed in the excitement of the gold-rush. Later the party was 
joined by Sir Humphrey O’Shea, a physician who had deserted 
from the British navy, and the Reverend Obadiah Poppy, an 
engaging black sheep. 
At the hacienda D’Arcy had fallen in love with Josepha 
pate a Spanish seforita who was half engaged to her cousin 


on Pathfinder, because he knew 
the Spaniard would make for 
Nye’s Landing, whither Bejabers had already proceeded in order 
to trap him. The Irishman’s news nearly broke old Don José’s 
heart, but it also alienated Josepha, who felt that D’Arcy had 
been altogether too cruelly cunning in trapping Romauldo. She 
told D’Arcy vehemently that she never would marry him. 
D’Arcy proceeded to Nye’s Landing, where he learned that 
Romauldo had got away and only his peon companion had been 
captured, mounted on Pathfinder; and the peon had been hanged 
by a jury of irate miners. Meanwhile Bejabers had purchased 
a large stock of supplies and arranged to freight them north 
with a hired pack-train. D’Arcy accompanied the pack-train 
while Bejabers went on to San Francisco. 
On his return journey D’Arcy was trailed-by Alvah Cannon, a 
ruffian with whorh, and his gang, he had had several quarrels. 
He managed to elude Cannon during a heavy rainstorm, however, 
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and safely reached Happy Camp, where he received a vo- 
ciferous welcome, and promptly prepared tc put in a busy 
winter getting ready fcr spring operations in placer-mining. 


O_o 


T WAS spring in the foot-hills of the Sierras—that unforget- 
able spring of ’49. Beyond timber-line the snow still lay and 
would lie until well into the summer; on the sky-line far be- 
yond, Mt. Shasta lifted its head, hoary with the snow that 

never melts. But the rains were over and while the Arroyo Chico 
still ran channel full, due to the melting snows at higher eleva- 


G,‘‘Never mind 
D’ Arcy, Senorita,” 
said Bejabers. 
“I'ma good man myself, in 
my own way, SO give me my 
rations for my own sake.” 


tions, it no longer ran bank full. The sand-bars al- 
ready were half exposed; each day saw a few inches 
more of the auriferous gravel rising from the singing 
stream and the dwellers in Happy Camp, following 
months of arduous labor in the timber, were now busy 
making their dam to divert a stream from the main channel 
down the center of their claims. 

Since the pack master and his muleteers had departed, none of 
the members of Dermod D’Arcy’s company had seen or spoken 
to anyone outside their own circle. One worry assailed them, or 
rather it assailed D’Arcy—for his companions seldom spoke of > 
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—and that was the unaccountable absence of Bejabers Harmon. 
Many times during the winter the waters of the Arrovo Chico had 
been low enough to permit fording; consequently, D’Arcy knew 
that no natural obstacles had prevented Bejabers from rejoining 
them. Hence, as spring advanced, he decided that Bejabers had 
gone the way of all flesh and grieved accordingly. 

Not once, during the winter, had D’Arcy again visited the 
aaa Arroyo Chico. He could not force his attentions on a 


“There's one ace missing, you scoundrel!’ said 
g. 


woman who resented them; wherefore the wisest plan was to wait 
patiently for time to soften her attitude toward him. 

His action, in the matter of her worthless brother, had been 
born of his Celtic impulsiveness and a natural disinclination to 
compromise with a scoundrel, whether of high or low degree. He 
had desired the death of Romauldo Guerrero as one desires the 
death of a mad dog, yet he had shrunk from killing the fellow. 
Many a night during that long and silent winter he cursed himself 





the miner. A crashing roar from Romauldo’s pistol and the miner sagged. 


for yielding to a weakness—not at all uncommon in his race. 

For the first time in his life he realized that the bearer of unwel- 
come news hath but a losing office. It is human nature to resent 
unpleasant tidings and to seek an ulterior motive in the bearer 
thereof. D’Arcy knew now that Josepha Guerrero had not re- 
sented his action because of its effect on her, but because of its 
effect on Don José. She was beyond grieving at any misfortuae 
that might overtake Romauldo, but Don José was not. D’Arcy 


had protested his love for her. Why, then, had he not given 
proof of that love by magnanimously protecting her father from 
shame and disgrace? 

That was the question she had asked herself, and her instant 
and cold dismissal of her suitor had been the answer. Woman- 
like, she had reasoned with her heart rather than her head, while 
his reasoning had taken a course diametrically opposite. He had 
been too sure of himself, too sure of her; he had ridden smepenes 

o 





@\‘There ain't no American women yet;-2n Frisco, but we got a 
right smart smatterin’ of Mexicans, Chi'enas and Kanakas. 


over her high pride, and whether such an act be justified or not, 
few women would have paused to consider that aspect of the case. 

Too late he was experiencing the truth of the old adage that 
absence makes the heart grow fonder—in his case, at least. 
Never a day passed that his glance did not wander to Pathfinder, 
grazing in the meadow; yet each time he gazed he throttled the 
yearning to mount the horse, ride to the Rancho Arroyo Chico, 
explain himself and his motives and exculpate himself, if possible; 
from the charges the girl had heaped upon him. But the memory 
of the contempt in her blazing eyes alway. Jjeterred him; he told 
himself that such a journey would be without profit, for the reason 
that the girl would decline to receive him. 


By day he found surcease from his searing thought in the 
64 


Herculean task of whipsawing lumber for the flume, in designing 
and constructing a “riffle” for saving the gold. But with the night 
the old longings, the poignant sense of irreparable loss, returned 
to plague him. Since the residents of Happy Camp were without 
lights, other than those cast by the flames in their mud-and-stone 
fireplace, it followed that, like the birds, they retired at twilight— 
a condition which added many hours to his mental distress before 
sleep claimed him. Eventually, what with long brooding, his 
thoughts became an obsession, blotting out even the most remote 
speculation as to the inexplicable absence of Bejabers Harmon. 

And then one day Bejabers suddenly walked into camp. He was . 
thinner than when they had seen him last; he was ragged and 
carried his earthly possessions in a battered old knapsack on his 











back. But he was pathetically happy to be back, as his cheerful 
ow while yet he was some distance from camp, amply at- 
tested. 

D’Arey ran down the Arroyo Chico to welcome him. ‘You 
dirty little divil!” he cried joyously. ‘Where under the canopy 
have you been?” ; 

Bejabers embraced him, thumped him furiously between the 
shoulder-blades and showered upon him unique and affectionate 
vituperation. “I’m starving,” he protested. “Give me food and 
‘drink and I'll tell you a wonderful story.” 

Back at the cabin, in anticipation of a golden opportunity, the 
Bart already had filled the kettle and swung it on the crane over 
the fireplace. ‘Nothing like a good stiff hot toddy to put the 
stuffings back in a man,” he declared, after the party had wel- 
comed the prodigal. “Dermod, me lad, shouldn’t we have a drop 
o’ the craychure?”  _- 

“Whisky is much too commonplace, Sir Humphrey,” D’Arcy 
replied, and for the first time in months his companions saw the 
old, cheerful, happy light in his eyes. ‘‘We didn’t have a calendar, 
Bejabers,” he went on to explain, “so we never knew when 
Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year arrived. And we 
wouldn’t drink that champagne until your return. I’ve had it 
buried in a little stream up yonder. The snow-water’s been run- 
ning over it all winter and it’s cold enough to be served now.” 


E RAN out of the cabin, to return presently with the case of 
champagne. Bejabers knocked the neck off a bottle; the others, 
even Jim Toy, followed suit, and they drank to a happy reunion. 
“T’ve been in jail,” Rejabers announced calmly, as he tossed 
the empty bottle through the cabin door and out into the field. 
“When I finally got back to San Francisco and turned the black 
Maria and the team over to the sheriff, he wanted to know what 
I’d done with the other tools I’d helped myself to. I thought that 
was dog-gone small o’ him and told him so; one word borrowed 
another and we had a fight, with the result that he busted me 
over the head with his gun and threw me into my own jail. _. 

“Then the alcalde tried me, and I hope I may never see the back 
o’ my neck if he didn’t give me three months in the mill and fine 
me all the gold-dust they found in my possession. When I got out 
I had to get a job or starve to death, so I worked unloading ships 
at twenty dollars a day. It took ten o’ that to house me and feed 
me, but, by the first o’ March I had a hundred and fifty dollars 
saved up, so I bought a burro and some grub and started back for 
Happy Camp. 

“I been on the road ever since; I was broke and my grub give 
out the day after I passed Nye’s Landing. Then the dog-goned 
burro up.and died on me, so I hoofed it on to the Rancho Arroyo 
Chico, figurin’ to get a couple o’ square meals, a night’s lodgin’ 
and the loan of a horse and saddle for the rest 0’ the journey.” 

He paused and glanced significantly at D’Arcy. 

“Well?” the latter queried. 

“They wouldn’t let me in and old Don José tried to sick his 
hound dogs on to me. I was as welcome as the flowers in spring 
until I told ’em I was your pardner—and immediamente the big 
freeze came on.” 

“So you had to pull out as hungry as when you pulled in?” 
D’Arcy asked. 

“T sure did,” the little man replied. ‘Somehow, they got me 
connected up with the hangin’ o’ that vaquero at Nye’s Landing. 
I explained all about that and how hard I tried to save the boy, 
but they wouldn’t hear to it nohow, and Don José give me five 
minutes to make myself-scarce. Then he went back on his word, 
because I wasn’t more’n a hundred yards from the house when he 
took a shot at me. That bein’ teetotally ag’in’ law and order, I 
went. back .and I went a-smokin’, a revolver in each hand. I 
reckon Don José was all out of ammunition or else I bluffed him 
good and plenty, for him and his gang lighted out for the back 
country muy pronto.” 

“The girl stuck,” D’Arcy predicted confidently. 

“You’re right. It requires a lot to stampede that damsel. 
Findin’ myself alone with her, I put up my weepons and bowed to 
her real polite. ‘What you-all mean by such actions?’ I says. 
“You'd drive a desperate man to murder. What’s a mess o’ dried 
beef and beans and coffee and some tortillas between enemies, 
anyhow? If you want me to light out o’ here under my own 
power, rustle me some grub and I’ll go peaceable. I was goin’ 
anyhow when war was declared.’ 

“She smiled at that and says: ‘Very well, gringo. There is 
reason in what you say and it is true my father should not have 
shot at you. For the sake of Don Dermod D’Arcy I will give 
you food.’ 

‘Never mind him, Sefiorita,’ I says. ‘I’m a good man myself, 


in my own way, so give me my rations for my own sake. You got 
any message to send to my pardner?’ 

“ Yes,’ says she, after yellin’ for the cook to come back in and 
serve me. ‘You tell Don Dermod to remember he is not welcome 
here. It would be like that fellow to return some day, electing 
to forget that all is not as it should be. Tell him he risks his life 
to come to the Rancho Arroyo Chico and that I have no desire 
to see him until I feel that I may invite him here with the same 
feeling of hospitality as heretofore.’ 

“So I promised I’d-tell you, and she fed me. Then she let me 
have a horse, tellin’ me to turn him loose at the Arroyo Chico 
and he’d come home by himself. As I was ridin’ off, she said: 
‘I do not think you are a bad man. One as brave as you would 
not be likely to hang an innocent man.’ 

“Which I don’t believe that vaguero was innocent,’ I says. 
‘I think he was as crooked as a bed-spring, but I couldn’t prove 
it and far be it from me to hang any man without proof. Me, I’m 
for law and order, every time.’ Then I rode off and here I am.” 

“You're a welcome sight, Bejabers. What’s the news from 
down below?” 

Bejabers knocked the head off another bottle of champagne. 
“‘The news comes so fast in Frisco town, Dermod. that, in a man- 
ner 0’ speakin’, it telescopes itself. There ain’t no room for little 
triflin’ items, like that about some feller stealin’ my horse and 
saddle while I was in the juzgado. Gentlemen, that city’s a mad- 
house. And when I say city I mean city. Two years ago she was 
acamp. Last summer she was an overgrown village, but today 
she’s a city and there to stay. A feller’s lucky to get a meal and 
a place to sleep. 

“She’s a rip-roarin’, up-and-comin’, bran’-new constellation in 
the galaxy o’ star performances. She don’t give back no change. 
About four-fifths of the folks that. went to the diggin’s after the 
discovery came back to town for the winter, but about now 
they’re headed into the hills again. I see in the Californian that 
there was supposed to be about four thousand miners in the hills 
by the fall o’ 1848, but you take my word for it, there’ll be forty 
thousand there before the fourth o’ July this year. Man, the 
flight o’ the Hebrews into Egypt ain’t goin’ to be a marker com- 
pared with the flight o’ the Gentiles into California. 

“Here, last May, the Californian had to suspend publication 
because everybody had gone to the diggin’s. Now she’s bein’ 
published ag’in, bigger and better. All the men you meet are 
spendin’ their dust with both hands—just a-rollin’ from one sa- 
loon and gamblin’-house to the other. There ain’t no American 
women yet, but we got a right smart smatterin’ o’ Mexicans, 
Chilefias and Kanakas. Ships are arrivin’ daily, in bunches, from 
the Sandwich Islands, Mexico, Chile and Peru, and just before I 
left town a lot o’ wuthless characters arrived from Australia.” 
= HY do you call them worthless?” the Bart queried. 

y y “Australians are worthy British subjects.” 
“Because right off we have a series o’ murders and robberies.” 
‘What are the police doing about it?” 
“Man, there ain’t no law or order. While Mason, who was 
app’inted governor by President Polk, is issuin’ solemn pro- 
nouncements and staggerin’ along with a private government of 
his own at Monterey, nobody’s payin’ any attention to him. 
A killin’ don’t mean anything; it don’t even excite comment, 
provided it’s pulled fair. ’Tain’t no unusual sight to see a pair 0’ 
gents step out on the sidewalk, stand back to back, walk an 
agreed number 0’ paces, turn and commence shootin’. Nobody 
thinks 0’ askin’ the survivor how come he takes the law into his 
own hands. And there ain’t no money in circulation to speak of.” 

“‘Gold-dust, I suppose,” D’Arcy ventured. 

“At sixteen dollars an ounce. A drink’s a pinch o’ dust out 0’ 
your poke, and the barkeeps that do the pinchin’ got the most 
amazin’ big thumbs»and forefingers I ever did see. Common 
labor is mighty scarce, and them that labors only do it long 
enough to get a stake so they can start for the diggin’s, while 
them that has any dust left scorns labor until they’re broke. The 
easiest job to get is unloadin’ ships in the harbor. As soon as the 
anchor’s down, the sailors desert to go minin’, and the harbor’s 
filled with ships, loaded and empty, and most of them abandoned. 
For every dollar that’s made in San Francisco somebody else 
loses two.” 

“Ts food plentiful?” 

Plentiful, but prices are sky-high. And they’ll be higher than 
ever about now, on account 0’ so many men startin’ for the mines.” 

“How about health conditions?” the Bart queried. 

“Pretty fair in San Francisco, considerin’, but not so good in 
the camps, from what I hear. They’ve had smallpox and scurvy, 
and-I hear that starvation’s pretty (Continued on page ae 
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E COULD go no further. Our steamer had left the 

sea weeks before, and had slowly serpentined her 

way into the heart of a continent. She had been 

persuaded over bars, she had waited patiently till 
floods gave her a chance to insinuate herself against the river 
current still deeper into that forest of the tropics. She had gone 
around bends so acutely that her crew cheered derisively when her 
gear brought down showers of leaves and twigs from the over- 
hanging tangle. 

When the monkeys answered our siren the boatswain gave me a 
look, half comic, half startled. But now we could go no further. 
We were nearly two thousand miles from the sea, and just ahead 
of us was a descent of foaming water. No ship had intruded into 
that solitude before. Beyond the cataracts ahead of us, up into 
the unexplored wilderness, that river had its origin somewhere 
in the Andes oi Bolivia. 

There we anchored. Both anchors were out, because two were 
needed. It was doubted that two were enough. Mr. Bullock, the 
mate, was complaining bitterly. I was standing with him on the 
forecastle head, and we were both watching the taut cables which 
at times were tremulous with the strain of the current. 

“A nice thing,” he said. “A nice thing. Ever see anything like 
it before? It isn’t right.” 

What he was pointing to was certainly unusual. It is not 
right, or at least it is most irregular for forest rubbish to gather 
in such a mass against a ship’s cables that the danger of something 
coming adrift is evident. 

“Ever see anything like it? Eh? I bet you haven’t, mister. It 
isn’t right. Trees and bamboos and meadows—a whole raft of it, 
like a day in the country. All it wants is a few cows. And 
what’s going to happen if she drags in this place? No steam, 
and the jungle under our counter. We should -have to rot here, 
mister, for we’d never get her off. We’re out of touch of everything 
civilized.” 

So it seemed. Quite out of touch. Not only were great trees 
caught against the cables, but the trees were in green leaf. They 
were clouds of leaves, and perhaps birds were still perched in 
them. A few acres of top-heavy forest had collapsed into the 
river the night before, and there it was, or what was left of it, 
verdant and dense. No doubt more of it was to come. 

‘“That’s a new job for a sailor,”’ commented Mr. Bullock. 
“Clearing away a copse from a ship’s bows. I shall have to get 
a boat away to see to that.” 

An area of the tangle, a stretch of meadow and a height 
of foliage, became agitated and detached itself in the pull of the 
stream as we watched. It foundered a little, uplifted again, 
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pivoted in a half-circle, came free, and went swiftly by the length 
of the ship, a traveling island. Behind it swam a peccary. 

“There you are!”’ shouted the excited mate. ‘What did I tell 
you? Pigs, mister. We'll get the whole farmyard in a minute.” 

Next morning the surrounding forest seemed to have gone. We 
had nothing but an opaque silence about us. The vapors of the 
miasmic wilderness shrouded the high palisades of trees and 
leaves. Somewhere the sun had just risen, and the mist was 
luminous. Imperceptibly the white steam rose till the bottom of 
the forest across the water was plain. The jungle looked as 
though it were sheered off a few feet above the bank in a straight 
line, and where its upper part had been was bright vacancy. 

But the curtain rose quickly as I watched. To starboard again 
was the towering and ominous barrier of motionless leaves and 
fronds, the place where no man ever had landed. The sun looked 
at us. Languor fell over the ship. The parrots and the monkeys 
cried aloud for a minute or two, and then the day became so 
quiet that I felt we were being watched by what was there but 
was unseen. It was no place fora ship. That was an unpleasant 
word of the mate’s, that we should rot. The feeling in that heated 
stillness, where there was nothing for us to do but to wait, was 
certainly of ferment and stagnation. The ironwork of the steamer 
felt like the plates of an oven. 


N THE poop, under an awning, the steward was spreading our 

breakfast. The captain appeared—a slim and stooping fig- 

ure in white linen and a Panama hat—and walked towards me, 

fingering his gray beard as he eyed things about him. He did 

not wear the expression of a man who would respond to a 

hearty ‘good morning.” He rested his hands on the rail, and 
looked overside, contemplating the stream. 

He stopped by the open door of the chief’s cabin, and wondered 
to the engineer whether it might not be wise to rig a dam about 
the rudder, so that wreckage might not get entangled with the 
propeller. It was at that moment that pandemonium broke out 
in a bunker. The noise rose like a continuous explosion through 
the bunker-hatch, which was open for ventilation—yells, clanging 
of shovels, crowbars ringing on bulkheads, shouts, and hysterical 
laughter. The chief came out in his pajamas, and the three of us 
peered down into the twilight below. 

The chief bawled commands to his men. There was no answer. 
The furious scuffling and clanging below went on. Then as sud- 
denly it stopped. The chief cried down peremptorily. ‘The 
stokers heard him then. One of them appeared below us, a black- 
ened gnome, his dirty mask veined with white where the sweat 
ran. He was panting. When he saw the stern faces above him he 
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showeda broad “if * 
white smile. 

“All right, sir, 
we’ve done him in. 
Took «some doin’, 
though.” 

“What the devil do you mean? 
What’s this row about?” 

The man vanished. Some whispering 
went on under the deck. Then several 
stokers appeared, hauling on a rope. It 
had a great snake at the end of it, its head 
limp, its body gashed. The hilarious stokers 
kicked and shoved the dead twelve feet of 
it into coils which we could inspect from 
above. 

“There you are, sir,” said one of the show- 
men. “That’s it. All right to find that in the 
coal, ain’t it? You ought to have seen the way 
he scrapped.” 

“And don’t forget we didn’t sign on to kill boa- 
i ete sir,” added a quiet voice from the 
dark. 

“T don’t wonder at it,” said the mate at break- 
fast. ‘‘Crawled in at a hawse-hole, of course. The 
ship will get full of ’em, with that green stuff about 
the cabiles.”’ 

“Glad to hear it. That will give us some com- 
pensation, captain,’ our surgeon commented. 
“Otherwise, we should be dull here.” The sur- 
geon’s mind was inclined to curiosity in wayward 
things, and always he kept a butterfly-net handy. 
“One of the men this morning showed me a wound 
on his’elbow. It was hard to stop the bleeding. He 
didn’t know how he got it, and I didn’t tell him. But 
there are vampire bats in the fo’cas’le.” 

The captain impatiently exclaimed, blaming the 
surgeon for frivolity, “Bats! Vampire bats! You talk 
like a novelist, doctor. Never heard of bats in a fo’cas’le. 
You’re thinking of a belfry.” 

The surgeon chuckled. “You'll hear all right, cap- 
tain, when the men find out.” 

The captain grumbled through all the meal. Place 
didn’t smell like a ship, smelled like a hothouse. Nice 
place to be in. In all his years at sea, nothing like it. 
Another charter like this and the owner could look after’. 
the boa-constrictors himself. ‘‘Mr. Mate, just keep the 
men from thinking too much about it. A good time now to 
get some of that work done.” 

For me, after breakfast, with the decorative office of super- 
cargo, there was no work to do. There was only the forest to 
look at—and we had seen thousands of miles of it—and the 
vellow flood with its flotsam and the river ahead, tumultuous and 
gleaming in the rapids. 

The heat increased. The silence was a dead weight. One felt 
a little fearful. because so much forest made no sound whatever, 
no more sound.than if it had been a dream, not a murmur, not the 
rustle of a leaf. f 

It was perfectly still, like an illusion of trees. We were quite 
out of touch. 
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HE only movement was the tumult of the cataracts, a glitter- 
gx and flashing about a mass of black rocks. But that gave 
no sense that water was falling—only that it was inclined, for its 
pour_.never ended. Beyond those rapids there was nothing; only 
trees and the sun. Nobody had ever been there. There was no 
reason why a man should go. We had reached the end of known 
things. 

The upper line of the cataracts, where black triangles of waves 
above our heads continually leaped but never seemed to descend, 
was the edge of the world. While I was gazing at that line of 
leaping waves, which stretched between the high barriers of the 
forest, the figure of a man appeared there. He poised for an 
instant on the verge, in the center of the line, against the sky— 
arms stretched out as if in appeal—and then vanished in the 
chaos of spray below. 

I did not believe it. It was impossible. No man could come 
that way. Ours was the only means of approach, and our ship 
was the first to make it. 

“See that?” exclaimed the chief. He hurried along to me. 
“See him? That must have been an Indian. Couldn’t stop 
himself. There! Can you see him now?” 


























































We could not. 
We could see only 
the incline of 
heaving water. 
7 We must have 
oe been mistaken, 
and were begin- 
ning to argue 
about it when a black 
object came slowly away 
from the foot of the falls. 
It was an _ overturned 
canoe. A swimmer righted 
it, got in, and began to 
paddle towards us. 

The man came along- 
side, standing up in his 
craft stark naked, a paddle 
in his hand, grinning. I 
thought he must be of some 
unnamed tribe. He was a 

little lighter in color than the usual Indian, 
but his curly black hair and beard made 

him remarkably different. 

The natives never have beards, though that 
difference was not so astonishing as this fellow’s light- 
hearted grin, which was more foreign in that laughless 
and inhuman wild than an angel in the Stock Ex- 
change would have been. He did not speak, but airily 
waved his hand as he came alongside and gripped our 

Jacob’s-ladder. 

Up he came, in leisured unconcern. 

“Excuse me,”’ he said, as he stood up before our gap- 
ing company of seamen, still smiling, his fine body glis- 
tening. “Anybody lend me a pair of pants?” 

Our captain was frowning at him in wonder, but at 
that he grimaced. ‘Come aft,” he said. 

The brown figure nodded to us in good humor and 
followed the captain, stepping like a god. He turned, 
as he was about to descend the companionway, and 
gazed at our house-flag. You may see profiles like his 
in any collection of Greek antiquities. When he had 
gone we leaned overside to stare at his dugout canoe, 
made fast to our iadder. There was nothing in it but 
a little water, and some arrows and a bow and a 

machete lashed to a peg. 

The stranger, that night, came with the chief to my cabin. 
He inspected my books in evident entertainment. 

“Books!” he said. ‘Books, here! You know,” he continued, 
looking round at us, “I thought I’d got sunstroke when I saw 
your ship below the falls. I was so surprised that a jerk sent me 
overside, and I came down the rapids with an arm over the 
canoe. I was sure I was going to miss meeting you after all. 
Too bad!” 

He gave us his name. It was that of a learned English judge. 
I reminded him of that. 

“Oh, yes. My father. He’d have been amused if he’d seen 
me this morning. Is he all right?”’ He was quite cool about it. 
This sort of thing, I gathered from his manner, might happen to 
anybody. “Never expected to meet Christians at a place like 
this,” he murmured. : 

We wanted to know where he had come from. 

““Mollendo,” he replied, rolling a cigaret and staring round my 
cabin in good-natured leisure. 

Was the man a liar? Mollendo was a thousand miles away, on 
the Pacific side. The Andes were in between. 

The youngster saw our doubt and smiled. “Yes,” he said. 
“Mollendo. And I crossed the Andes, though don’t you do it 
unless you want to. This side of them I lost my gun. Lost 
everything. Got a canoe and some arrows and a bow, and here 
I am. 

“You know,” he went on, “‘you can shoot fish with an arrow. 
I’ll show you in the morning. That’s how I lived, when I wasn’t 
with the natives.” 

He seemed disinclined to say any more. 

“Ts that all?” I asked. I thought of the rumors of cannibals 
and head-hunters, and the stories of what was in store for those 
who ventured alone into the region beyond us. 

“Well,” he said, fingering the Oxford Book of English Verse, 
“well . . . it took some months. It’s a bad country. But I say! 
It’s queer you should know my dad. I thought I was quite out 
of touch here.” 7 
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WICE a week Thisbe 
could hear them com- 
ing swiftly from far 
away, like a _ wind, 

like thunder, like drums, like 
artillery with an immediate 
vibration of the earth; and 
away again—drums, thunder, 
and the wind—to silence, to 
the usual monotonous silence 
of the land. 

Whatever she might be doing, 
washing up supper things, clos- 
ing the barn, putting up the 
fence bars or just sitting, bone- 
weary, on the porch close to her 
father’s feet, Thisbe would fall 
as still as a staff, would hold her 
- heart still, to listen to them 
galloping—galloping men! 

They came at dusk or later, 
Saturdays, and back they came * 
at dawn on Monday mornings, 
wind, thunder, drums, guns and away again, leaving the slow, 
slow tide of daybreak to rise, gray and voiceless, behind her cot- 
tonwoods. She knew where they came from, what they were: 
the boys from the J. R. cattle-ranch going down the valley to 
Dusty for their Sunday spree, urgent for the hours of freedom; 
and again, in haste, streaming back to be in time for the labors of 
the week, not to lose pay. 

There was nothing on the long plain or in the forests between 
range and river to hold them, turn them or delay them; therefore 
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they went by her like the wind across a 
waste, with an occasional loud whoopee 
to enliven vacancy. They were not really 
mysterious, the galloping men, but to 
Thisbe they were mystery. They were 
the racing of her timid pulse, of her young 
wild fancy imprisoned on the river bank. 
They were suspense, terror and joy; they 
were renunciation and regret; they shook 
her world and left it shaken. 

Curiously enough she had never gone 
out to watch them pass, though their 
dusty trail lay only two hundred yards 
or so above her on the plain. She did not 
really want to see them. Nor did she 
want them to see her. She was afraid: 
For though renunciation of the unknown 
spells sadness, it is a proud and tranquil 
sadness; one is not tested or defeated. 
To go and seek out life and let it find her 
and desert her—that was simply to court 
both grief and failure. 

But even though it is unsought, life has 
a way of turning from highroads into hidden corners, only it rare- 
ly enters of its own accord on galloping hoofs. Only the bold 
find their adventure in a saddle. To Thisbe, who was not bold, 
adventure came creeping in rags on limping feet. 

She had gone to turn out three hungry calves to their mothers 
in the outer pasture and was putting up the bars when she 
was aware of what looked like a long rag trailing from the post 
just on her side of some willow bushes. She moved closer, peer- 
ing. Rags? It wasaman. As she came up he lifted himself, 
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disclosing through the dusk a blue, wan face, unshaven, which 
moved its lips, emitting sounds of hoarseness and humility. 

“Hev you got a job fer me, Lady? Say, Lady, I’d do ’most 
anything fer food.” 

And tightening his shadowy hands on the top rail, he looked 
back quickly into the swamp where night lay and then at her 
with a sort of greedy defiance, as though he dared something in 
the mire to come and get him before he snatched a meal. 

Thisbe needed help. Her father had “the rheumatism” which 
grew continually worse. For the past year he had complained, 
“Some of these days, Thisbe, we must get us a hired man,” 
and he would scowl in the direction of “the Box.” He hated to 
take money from that box for anything at all. Now, here was 
help to hire for the price of a square meal and a bed. Perhaps 
the hobo would stay with them. Hadn’t that great man, the 
foreman of J. R. himself, limped into Rocky Valley in rags to 
beg a job? 

“Come through,” said Thisbe. 
talk to Pa.” 


“Come up to the house and 


H° STARTED to move slowly, limping, along the fence while 
jL she began to take down the bars; then he ducked and 
cringed, hanging opposite her in a sort of ague. 

“Lord’s sake,” he muttered, “what’s that?” 

Wind—thunder—drums .. . 

“Gallopin’—men,” said Thisbe. ‘Don’t be scared. They’re 
the J. R. boys on their way to Dusty. Sounds seem to carry 
down this draw the way they do up yonder in Long Canyon.” 

‘“‘They--the men—stop here?” 

“No. They never. Nobody stops here. Listen at them!” 
She held herself still, big-eyed. ‘They’re gone.” 


The rumor died along the land. Thisbe let down the lowest 
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bar and the hobo drifted across it like a shabby piece of twilight; 
gray he was and dank, smelling of sweat and swamp. 

“Where you come from?” she asked pitifully. 

“Acrost the hill. Heard tell there was work on the dam up 
yonder—Rocky Lake Dam. They ain’t started in yet. Nota 
chanct fer me. I come down country.” 

“Past the J. R. outfit?” 

“Didn’t hit it. I kep’ clost to the mountains till I struck a 
stream, follered it down to the river, follered down the river- 
bottom.” 

Thisbe laughed like a brownie. ‘You don’t know much about 
country, do you? You jest kep’ yourself mired all the while.” 

“T was lookin’ fer a ranch,” he growled; “figured it had ought 
to be near runnin’ water. But there ain’t a human from one end 
of this hole to the other.” 

Thisbe said pridefully, ‘“We ain’t settled up hereabouts,” and 

turned towards the cabin. ‘There’s my father. He has the 
rheumatism so bad he can’t sleep without the Remedy. We 
sent for the Remedy. "Twas advertised in the Coureer. Pa, 
here’s a man that wants work.” She left the men together, 
drifted back towards the twilight and the stream. 
' Thisbe’s father made a “dicker’’ with the tramp, whose name 
was Tom, and he was given a square meal and a corner of the 
barn to sleepin. He set to work next morning witha will. But, 
hungry or full, slack or in action, he was a pitiful object of a man: 
hollow and wild and badly strung, his actions always too violent 
or too weak. He would jerk out a drawer and spill its contents 
or he would stagger under a weight his muscles had not gaged. 

“He makes me plumb nervous,” Thisbe told her father. 

“Better’n nothin’,” said Jim Gray, ‘and come in the nick of 
time. I’m near about a cripple and you’re only a gal.” 

Of course he wished she were a son but Thisbe did not a 





@.Thishe was so motherly, and the ob-ect of her tenderness was so doomed . . . Michael's eyes 


this fact to discourage her. She was not greatly interested in 
facts. Reality was her arch foe in any case and she had acquired 
the formula for its dismissal. You looked at nothing very close 
at hand, you set your eyes on horizons and dreamed. Nothing 
that could be accounted for, explained or understood was ad- 
mitted to companionship; ghosts were admitted, heroes, lepre- 
chawns, only she knew none of them by name, dodoes, unicorns, 
hobgoblins and laughing cavaliers—they went trooping through 
her days and her dreams. 
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Upon such a spirit no change so slight as the coming of a hired 
man could make any especial impression. She accepted Tom 
as she might have accepted a new brood of chicks or a lame 
hound. * Absently she mothered him, as absently she mothered 
her suffering father and her beasts, her cabin and her home. 
“Poor Tom, you'll never get enough to eat!” or “Poor Tom! 
Here, let me lend a hand. You ain’t rightly strong enough for 
that!” ; 

Tom grinned at her sometimes, looking down along his nose. 





porch: Jim with his pipe, groaning and grunting and 
shifting his tormented body in its chair; Thisbe physi- 
cally in the doorway or at the bars, or close to her father’s 
feet, but mentally a million miles away; Tom on the step, 
his long limbs wrapped about each other as though he 
had to hold his legs on with his arms, or sprawled around 
as though he’d given up all hope of holding them, squint- 
ing sidelong at Thisbe or Jim or, for that matter, quite as 
furtively at a tethered pony or the evening star. When 
the galloping men came, he moved away. 

This only of his ways did Thisbe notice. It actually 
squeezed a “Why?” out of her, and “Why” was the rarest 
of her words. 

“Why don’t you stop to listen to them?” she asked 
half crossly, as one night, at that rising windy murmur, 
in his ill-regulated hasty fashion he wavered up and made 
for the corner of the house. 

Her question balanced him into an unsteady pause. 
He gaped. 

“Why—what d’ye mean, ma’am?” In the Western 
fashion, when he did not call her ““Ma’am” or “Lady,” 
he just called her “Thisbe”—but that, for some reason, 
rarely. 

“You always cut and run when the men come by.” 

“You fancy that,” he grumbled. ‘I don’t do no cuttin’ 
nor no runnin’. I jest aim to seek some tobacco in the 
kitchen. Left my sack there supper-time.” 

Thisbe laughed her scornful ho, ho! ‘Last time, too, 
you left your tobacco and the time before that. You’re 
scared.” 


OR an instant, if she had really looked at him, she 

might have been “scared’”’ herself but she was look- 
ing up and away northwards, listening to the rising roll 
of drums. 

He stood, pale, but when the rattling of hoofs shook 
the ground under his feet the thing became too much for 
him, and limping, with a half-oath for Thisbe, he took 
himself away in haste behind the angle of the house. 

“T telled you they don’t never come in here,” called 
Thisbe. ‘You ain’t got no call to be scared, Tom.” 

‘“‘Ain’t scared,” he growled from a distance, and added, 
“You dom’ little fool!” through gritting teeth. 

“What’s that?” demanded Jim. 

Thisbe did not answer. Her attention had let go of 
Tom and had fastened itself to the passing by of that 
splendid tumult. “Some day,” she was thinking, “I 
must go too—I must go too.” 

Her father did not repeat the question. Pain gripped 
him. “Gimme that pill, girl,” he growled. “Can’t wait 
no longer. Seems like a dog’s gnawin’ my right hip.” 

“You better get to bed first, then, Pa. Last time you 
went to sleep in your chair and I couldn’t rouse you up 
or kerry you over to your bed.” 

“T’'ll go into the chair in my room, then. That’s only 
astep. Soon’s I feel drowsy I'll roll over to the bed. I'll 
slip my boots first. Lend me your shoulder. Easy now. 
Where’s Tom?” 

“Oh, you don’t need him to help you. I’ve always 
managed, haven’t I?” She was eager to get Pa safely 
stowed away and to go back todreams. She had found a 
new one just that evening—‘‘Some day she must go too— 
go too.” 

One of the essential qualities of a miracle would seem 
to be its suddenness: we have grown used to the gradual 
miracles, it takes the unexpected to bring us, soul or body, 
to our feet.. Thisbe’s miracle had every necessary quality. 
It came at noon, when the sun showed most pitilessly all 
that she was in the habit of ignoring, at noon when the 
fry-pan stood on the stove, when Tom sat at his place, 
yes changed from steel to velvet as he watched her. when Pa was hobbling over from the wash-basin, when 
she was flushed with cooking and dull with the inevitable 
siesta dulness which overwhelms folk that have stood up 





red She was so small and so unconscious—like a kitten, or a child. fromsleep before sunrise. At noon, the ugliest hour for dreamers, 
om He wondered if she’d ever been bullied, scared. He’d like to the galloping men turned in. 
me scare her a little, startle her gray eyes out of their absent-minded- For the clatter of housewifery and the rumble of her father’s 
red ness. What'd she think he was, anyway—a calf, a stray dog or talk, she had not even heard them coming. The first warning 
ne. a tame coyote? Such thoughts came and stood on the threshold _ reached her from the rattle of cobbles down the draw. 
m! of his unsteady eyes and stained his colorless low speech, hinting, “Someone’s aridin’ in,” said Thisbe, who had just brushed 
for suggesting. But Thisbe was only kind. She was always kind, her bare arm across a dampened brow. } 

patient as only a dreamer can be, entirely unsuspicious. They all stayed like the inmates of the Sleeping Beauty’s 
se. Evenings after supper all three of them would sit on the palace, arrested: Jim drying his palms (Continued on page 142) 
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‘Lawrence Wall, if you marry Cynthia to that 
young blackguard I'm through with you. I'll know 
you're a hypocrite and a witch-burner,’’ said Alice. 





HEY were married in 

1905. Lawrence Wall 

was a large blond-haired 

boy so shy and backward 
that people wondered how he’d 
had the courage to propose to 
Gertrude Austin. Gertrude was 
dark and had full, heavy red 
lips. She was very high-strung, 
her mother warned Lawrence, 
very high-strung. They spent 
their honeymoon at the Luray 
Caverns. 

When they came home they 
settled down in a house on North 
Street. They lived very quietly. 
They passed their evenings read- 
ing. Lawrence read James Feni- 
more Cooper, Gertrude sat under 
a lovely red gas-lamp and sobbed 
over Mrs. E. D. E. N. South- 
worth’s “Ishmael.” 

Later Lawrence had electric- 
ity installed and Gertrude lay 
on the sofa devouring ‘Three 
Weeks.”’ 

When they gave up the funny 
little old house and moved to New 
York, Gertrude got acquainted 
with a woman who made her 
read ‘“The Fall and Rise of Susan 
Lenox.” 

After that Gertrude thought 
no more of Mrs. Southworth. 
Sle said that Mrs. Southworth 
was absurd. Later she laughed 
at “Susan Lenox.” She read 
“Jennie Gerhardt.” 

In 1924 she read “Psychoan- 


: alysis and Love.” Nineteen hun- 


dred and twenty-five brought 
an interest in the evolution theory. 
The next year Lawrence stopped 
looking at the titles on her books. 
He was still reading J. Fenimore 
Cooper. 

Since “Ishmael” many things 
had happened. Lawrence Junior 
had been born. Cynthia had 
been born. Marie Louise had 
been born. Gertrude had bobbed 
her hair. Lawrence Senior had 
made his mark and his pile. He 
had bought a thirty-room house 
in Forest Hills. He had grown 
stout and rather gray. He was 
forty-five. He had come to dis- 
like Gertrude. 

He hated the people she 
brought tothe house. Hecouldn’t 
escape them. He had nowhere 
to go. He never had been a 
mixer. He had no intimate 
friends of hisown. He only could 
sit with Gertrude’s friends till he 
grew sleepy. 

Oh, he supposed they were 
all right, but there was something 
Lawrence didn’t like about them. 
He hoped he was a broad-minded 
man, but he didn’t like to see 
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Mrs. Holt leaning against Jack Davies while Jack’s wife stayed 
all too long in the pantry mixing drinks with Fred Drayton. He 
didn’t like it. It wasn’t decent. Perhaps he only thought this 
because he was forty-five. The others were in their twenties and 
thirties. Gertrude seemed one of them. She was slim and shim- 
mering and smoked with a grand show of ease. 

Sometimes young Lawrence was at the parties. He was 
twenty. A sleek twenty with dinner clothes, a yellow roadster 
and a book of telephone numbers. His father had seen him on 
the veranda with Francie King. Francie was married and she 
was letting young Lawrence date her up for luncheon. 

Cynthia, with pale gold hair and cherry lips, had given her 
mother’s friends a cold shoulder. She was not yet eighteen but 
she saw these people through her father’s eves. She was young 
and beautiful. It was her right to flirt, to dance, to love madly 
one hour and laugh the next. She made them see that she thought 
these pastimes ridiculous in older people. 

Marie Louise was only fifteen. She never came to the parties. 

Lawrence Wall loved his children devotedly. What of Law- 
rence doing so badly at college? What of Cynthia who came 
home at dawn and drew her gold tissue wrap about her lithe form 
and shrieked ‘‘What of it??? What of Marie Louise who in an- 
other year or so would be collecting frat pins? 

Lawrence Wall was not a happy man. 

Gertrude could not manage her children because they thought 
her rather pitiful and futile. They argued with her, they laughed 
at her. Lawrence could do nothing with them. He never had 
lost his shyness. Young Lawrence and Cynthia made impossible 
barriers against heart-to-heart talks. They made him feel foolish. 
Their ideas were a hundred years ahead of his. A dozen times 
a month he retreated ignominiously before their young brazen- 
ness and decided to trust in 
God. He wished ‘he could 
trust in Gertrude, too. But 
he couldn’t. Nor could his 
children. She was frail. Her 
friends and her beliefs varied 
with the seasons. 

Often Lawrence Wall stared 
at her. She was the woman he 
had chosen for his wife. With 
her he had spent almost a quar- 
ter of a century. He was forty- 
five. He had used up most of 
his life on Gertrude—a woman 
with whom he had nothing in 
common. They were strangers. 
He was a stranger in his own 
house. 

Gertrude’s friends ignored 
him or talked down at him. 
When he spoke they were very 
kind and encouraging, always 
offering him the proper word 
or phrase for what he was try- 
ing to say. It amused them 
when he gave his opinion on 
cubist art. It amused Lawrence 
when they came to borrow 
money. 

Frequently he wondered why 
he had made money. So that 
Gertrude might annex this mob 
of half-baked freethinkers? So 
that young Lawrence might be 
the delight of bootleggers and 
gold-diggers? So that Cynthia 
never might know a man who 
actually worked for a living? 

Strange how worried and 
unhappy a person can be even 
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though he drives to business in a huge car with a liveried chauf- 
feur at the wheel. 

It was in September that Ben Tiever came on his annual pil- 
grimage to New York. He was from the town where Lawrence 
and Gertrude had been reared. On former visits he had spent his 
time with them, but lately Gertrude had taken to calling him a 
Babbitt and had shuddered at the thought of entertaining him. 
For Ben’s sake, Lawrence did not force him upon Gertrude. He 
had lied like a gentleman. One year he had pretended that 
Gertrude was in Europe. The next time he spoke of Gertrude’s 
serious illness. Of course, neither of these reasons explained why 
the thirty-room house in Forest Hills was closed to a friend of 
forty years’ standing. 



















Q.Gertrude didn’t love her husband. 
All she wanted was her home, ser- 


vants and money to pursue her fads. 
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Perhaps Ben _ Tiever 
wasn’t as stupid as Ger- 
trude supposed, for on his 
next visit he installed him- 
self in a hotel before calling 
Lawrence. 

They dined together. It 
made Lawrence very happy 
to be with Ben. As 
always, they talked over 
the people they had known, 
the fish they had caught, 
the laughs they had had. 
When Ben spoke of Ger- 
trude, she seemed a well- 
beloved figure in a blue 
polka-dot dress with a 
bustle. Ben made you 
think that Lawrence Junior 
was a tow-haired baby who 
liked to hear about Peter 
Bunny Rabbit. 

It was soothing to be 
with Ben. You forgot for 
a while that all the things 
he spoke of were gone. 
You looked younger, you 
laughed, you felt like a kid, 
you recalled the time you 
had borrowed half a dollar 
from Ben to take Gertrude 
out for an evening’s en- 
tertainment. You laughed 
again. You laughed till 
the tears stood in your 
eyes. Then you stooped 
to pick up a pencil which 
you hadn’t dropped. You 
worried a little about those 
tears. Maybe Ben wouldn’t 
know you got them from 
laughing. 

It wasthrough Ben Tiever 
that Lawrence met Alice 
Maywood. Silly that Ben 
had to come all the way 
from Ohio to cause the in- 
troduction of two people 
who had been in New York 
for years. 

Ben had the address of a 
congénial couple he had 
met at Yellowstone Park 
some months before. Upon 
closer investigation they 
proved not one whit less 
congenial, so nothing would please Ben but that his friend 
Lawrence should meet them too. 

The Bordens had an apartment in the East Nineties off the 
park. It was small and well furnished, with the customary 
piano-lamp and incense-burner. The Bordens were not a breath- 
taking couple. They were north of thirty-five, mildly attractive, 
childless, and they called each other “Honey.” Their technique 
was to call everybody by his or her first name at once and try 
to get people to stay overnight. 

They satisfied Lawrence. His soul was stifled for people who 
didn’t claim to be analytical or atheistic or radical. Twenty 
minutes after his introduction to the Bordens, Alice Maywood 
rang the bell. She was a friend of Mrs. Borden’s and she was a 
widow. This much Mrs. Borden shouted over her shoulder as 
she ran to the door. Lawrence was to learn more. 

She came into the room and was exuberantly kissed by Mr. 
Borden. Mrs. Borden laughed so happily at this demonstration 
that you just knew she had had a hard time ridding herself of the 
prejudice against such behavior. 

“Alice, this is Ben and Lawrence,” twittered Mrs. Borden. 
“They have other names but it doesn’t matter.” 

Alice Maywood flashed a smile at the men. Lawrence’s 
first impression of her was brilliantly white teeth behind a conser- 
vatively rouged mouth. Later he saw black bobbed hair that 
waved with natural ease and eyes as blue as corn-flowers. She 
was quietly dressed and her figure was the old-fashioned sort. 
/4 





You could have told by the silhouette that Alice Maywood was 
not a boy. She was twenty-nine or thirty. She smiled without 
effort, but she did not have the importance-of-being-jolly air 
about her that Mrs. Borden wore. 

By the time Lawrence remembered that it was not good man- 
ners to stare, the ball of conversation had revolved many times. 

Mrs. Borden was remarking on an item in the newspapers. 

“T see,” she said, ‘‘that the Almighty App has been deported. 
Serves him right, trying to bring one of those disgusting cults 
into prominence.” 

Lawrence shuddered. Even here? Hadn’t he heard enough 
of the Almighty App? Hadn’t Gertrude and the Holts and the 
Draytons run to those midnight masses for a month and talked 
about them for a year? 

“Who is the Almighty App?” asked Ben. 

“T don’t know his right name,”’ Mrs. Borden returned, “‘but 
he’s the high priest of a love cult or something like that. He 
talked a lot of money out of a lot of fools who, when bored with 
Mr. App, told the police about his do-as-you-will stuff. Serves 
him right. The idea of him starting a religion like that!” 

The laughter of Alice Maywood punctuated Mrs. Borden’s 
tirade. It was nice laughter. 

“Oh, Hazel, Hazel,” she laughed, “‘you are funny.” 

“Why?” Mrs. Borden asked indignantly. 

“Well, becausé, dear, your Mr. App might be right. How do 
we know which is the right religion?” 
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@‘‘I wouldn't marry this tailor's 
dummy if a million dollars went 
with him,’’ Cynthia told her father. 


“7 know,” Mrs. Borden returned. “And please don’t call that 
man my Mr. App.” 

“Oh, look here, Hazel, there are ever so many religions in the 
world. We choose one and think the others are wrong. Which 
one do you suppose God has chosen?”’ 

Without hesitation Mrs. Borden named the one which she 
firmly believed God had chosen and Alice Maywood laughed 


" again. 


“T’ll tell you a secret, Hazel,”’ she said. “God hasn’t taken a 
religion yet. He’s waiting till one comes along that He likes. 
That’s what’s delaying the Day of Judgment.” 

After that Lawrence never took his eyes off Alice Maywood. 
What a fantastic idea! He tried to imagine how the fancy would 
have been put over had Gertrude conceived it or any of the others. 
Certainly not so simply, so casually. Here was a woman who 
was so accustomed to getting new ideas that she didn’t make a 


‘hullabaloo over them. 





Lawrence escorted 
Mrs. Maywood to 
her door that night. 
In view of the Bor- 
dens’ insistence that 
they had “plenty of 
room” Ben couldn’t 
regard the solitary 
feeling of a_ hotel 
room with anything 
resembling tolerance. 
He decided to bask 
longer in the rosy 
glow of the Bordens’ 
congeniality. 

And Lawrence 
stood on the door-step 
of a brownstone fur- 
nished-room house 
with Alice Maywood. 
He had not stood so 
with any woman 
since the early part 
of 1905. He had not 
been rather gray then 
nor stout. He had 
been shy and awk- 
ward. 

He dropped his hat 
but managed to get 
out the words, 
“Could I see you to- 
morrow night?” 

Alice Maywood 
smiled. “You 
dropped your hat,” 
she said. “Yes, I'd 
be pleased to see you 
tomorrow night.” 

They had dinner 
together that next 
night and went to a 
musical show. It 
was almost like be- 
ing with Ben. She 
was a peach, this 
Mrs. Maywood. 
Something so brisk 
and wholesome about 
her. You could feel 
young with her, too, 
and happy. No tall 
talk here. Just a 
plain woman with a 
head full of sense. 

You couldn’t tell 
Ben that Cynthia 
came home at dawn 
and that Lawrence 
Junior’s yellow road- 
ster parked in some 
strange places. You 
told it to Mrs. May- 
wood because you 
felt that if these 
thoughts stayed closed within your mind much longer they would 
fester. You told it casually, lightly, as though you were talking of 
Phil Calbert’s boy and girl, but she saw at once that you were 
worried sick, she seemed to know of the hours you lay awake 
listening for Cynthia’s voice on the terrace. 

What a woman! You couldn’t picture her leaning against 
Jack Holt and then raising the devil if he put a natural interpre- 
tation on her actions. She was not the woman to play at love. 
She would give all or nothing and be a true, strong friend in 
either case. 

And it came to pass that at forty-five Lawrence Wall, who 
people said had everything to live for, finally got something to 
live for. 

He wasn’t missed at home. Gertrude didn’t appear to notice 
when he began to skip dinners. She said nothing when he stayed 
away all one Thursday night. Even a week-end didn’t arouse 
her curiosity. It was what he had (Continued on page 123) 
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QL‘ For the South Sea Islander life is one eternal family picnic, husking-bee, Christmas, 


OULD you give a million dollars to be happy? I 
know a Wall Street banker who says he would give 
a million for a college degree. Would that make 
him happy? He thinks so; but would it? 

Did you ever try to define happiness? It is not so simple, 
is it? And yet we know when we are happy—and spend our 
lives pursuing happiness. But it cannot be bought. Pleasure, 
yes. Pleasure can be bought in car-load lots and by the day; 
but happiness must be lived. It inheres in certain ways of living. 

Happiness is not unlike freedom—an abstraction that has 
meaning only in the concrete. To say that we are free because 
this is a free country and are happy because this is a happy land 
is to say nothing about my freedom or your happiness. Our talk 
abounds in such generalities, but they get us nowhere. Your 
happiness and mine are concrete affairs, personal, individual. 
You may know that you are happy, but how are you to know if 
I am? 

I may appear to you to be free—free by virtue of constitutional 
a free of hunger, pain, debt, of obligation of any sort—and 


yet be the slave of habits which hold me as in a vise and prevent 
my moving, speaking, thinking or acting as I should like. I 
may seem to you to be happy; I may even consider myself 
happy—happy in the fact that my habits will carry my feet along 
as many paths of life as I need tread, as far into thought as I need 
venture. 

Countless people are slaves to such habits, creatures of such 
habits. In their contentment and self-sufficiency they may find 
the bliss of ignorance but not the happiness of eternal youth. 

I use “youth” as a biologic symbol. Youths are not necessarily 
happy; youth is. It means freedom, strength, courage, curiosity, 
adventure, growth, plasticity, movement, action; disdain of 
danger and death and indifference to self; passion to discover life 
and create it anew. Youth faces the future, champs at the bit, 
dares greatly, counts no cost. Without convictions, it will ex- 
plore; without wisdom, it will experiment; without knowledge, it 
will learn; without adventure, it will venture. 

Youth is as remote from infancy as from senility. It created 
human culture and alone can save the human race. Human 
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New Year's, Fourth of July and Thanksgiving Day.”’ 


immortality flowers with youth; enduring happiness abides in 
eternal youth. To be happy is to be young. 

There is the background, biologically sound and psychologi- 
cally correct, and necessary—if we are to talk about happiness 
understandingly. Against that background we can look at people, 
measure them. It may not suggest happiness to you: your idea of 
happiness may be carpet-slippers, an open fire, and Plato’s 
“Republic” —or a castle in Spain, or an A. B. degree. 


[' HAPPINESS were on sale and we had plenty of money, prob- 
ably no two of us would buy the same brand. That fact kept 
me from trying to define happiness and forced me to seek its 
criteria. Infancy is too ignorant for happiness, senility too dead. 
Youth in its courage and virility is life itself at its peak and the 
only symbol for happiness that can stand in a court of science, the 
only measure of happiness that is free of personal bias. 

_ Youths are not necessarily happy. Now and then a schoolboy 
dies by his own hand, finished with life like a spent old man; or 
failing in life, like a candle in a vacuum. Youth itself is not to 
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blame so much as parents, teachers, so- 
ciety, a civilization which can so quickly 
satiate a naturally insatiable creature or 
pervert a curiosity which should outlive 
nine lives. 

In other words, happiness is not neces- 
sarily restricted to the adolescent age. 
There are old men of twenty years, young 
men of eighty; otherwise “the happiest 
people in the world” would end in the 
words—‘“‘young people.” 

How about New Yorkers? Are they happy? How could they 
be? Happy individuals, of course. But what is there in the 
work of the average clerk, bookkeeper, chauffeur, stenographer, 
motorman, ccok, waiter, tailor, teacher, electrician, plumber, 
bricklayer, telephone operator, elevator mian, janitor, subway 
digger, that for him or her is in any sense creative work or im- 
mediately connected with the art of living? What do they get out 
of their six-, eight-, ten-, twelve-hour-a-day jobs? 

Enough to prolong life, to continue existence; but from ‘the 
work itself nothing that is related to their own lives or that can 
give them the thrill which comes only from doing things that are 
delightful in themselves and make for happiness. They quit their 
tasks at the end of the day to return to such lives as they can find 
time to lead when the day’s work is done. They are not unlike 
horses unharnessed at the end of the day in order that they may 
partake of food and rest—necessary preparations for the next 
day’s work. They live second-hand lives. 

They buy pleasure at a movie-theater or in a subway-ride to 
Coney Island. They go for pleasure (Continued on pager 59) 





By Irvin S. Cobb 


eA Story from the 


‘Romantic River 


S I WENT aboard the City of Iuka II with 
my gun-case over my shoulder, I ran 
smack into a thing suggestive of a sort 
of raggle-taggle carnival. Gipsies 

were making free of the forecastle while the rous- 
ters led their stock aft and shoved their gay red- 
and-blue wagons back against the chocks. The 
women, in their garments of all the colors that 
you could think of offhand, and their dark heads 
tied up in bandannas, were like Indian squaws 
only they lacked the Indian’s trick of wearing 
jarring tones and yet, by the very act of wearing 
them, making them harmonious. 

There was also an exceedingly large, fat and 
untidy tame Russian bear, having a ring in its nose and a bored 
look on its face such as practically all tame bears of whatsoever 
nationality seem to have on their faces. There were also many 
brown children. So when going on up to the boiler-deck I met 


old Mr. Yarbro at the head of the forward companionway I re-" 


marked to him, who was first mate here, that we had a regular 
circus troupe swarming about down below. 

“We shorely have,” he agreed, ‘and we’ll be in luck ef they 
don’t steal this yaller-dam’ packet right out frum under us before 
we git to Danville, which is the p’int they’re headin’ fur. Seems 
like about onc’t in so often, fur no given reason, a Gipsy gang jest 
must take ’em a steamboat ride. I reckin they git tired of travelin’ 
’crost-country in the dust and mud all the time. Well, anybody 
would. So they come pilin’ on and try to git the worth of their 
passage-money back out of whut they kin pack off with’em. Better 
lock up that fusee of your’n in a safe place. I ain’t pesterin’ 
much about this crowd, though,” added the ancient, and he 
shifted slightly on his plump legs. His tone, I thought, was 
vaguely troubled. 

“Well, then, what is pestering you?” I asked. 

“That feller yonder—he’s the one.” And Mr. Yarbro, better 
known among friends as Yaller-Dam, made a covert gesture 
toward an inoffensive-looking youngish person who stood on the 
guards and watched the darkies bringing on freight as though this 
sight might be to him a novelty. 

“Looks harmless enough,” I commented. ‘“What’s he been 
doing?” 

“Tt’s whut he’s fixin’ to do that frets me and some others on this 
here boat. Wait till after we pull out—we’ll be gittin’ away in a 
minute or so now-—and I'll tell you about him without somebody 
else tells you fust.” 

Shortly then we did pull out, it being a raw November forenoon 
and we moving under lowery skies off and up into the blue 
waters of the Tennessee; but today, because of the weather, that 
gun-metal blue showed a dull slaty cast so that with us it was like 
entering upon a river of tarnished pewter. Also the air had 
quite a winterish taste to it as though the first snow of the season 
might be coming along weeks ahead of its proper time. In this 
was a promise to me of some shooting on above. Even with all 
those sawmills at the upper end of town so close by, broken 
flocks of wild fowl were rising out of the willows and flittering to 
and fro across our pathway. Where I was going the ducks ought 
e be good and plentiful. 
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‘I bet you even didn't notice 
that we made the landin’ , 
and you in on the secret, 
at that,’ said Mr. Yarbro. 


Feeling well content with these prospects, I dropped the state- 
room key into a deep pocket and went on a tour of exploration 
to discover how many oldsters besides Mr. Yarbro were left to 
man this craft. Few enough were, I found. I recognized Mr. 
Pluck Sebree, although his memorable goatee of a prevalent 
gamboge tint had turned to a whitewash brush and his once 
jaunty pins now creaked under him;-but his associate in the 
pilot-house was a new one on me—strange face and strange name, 
too. 

Qn the other hand, the s senior engineer, Mr. Jobes, had changed 
little during the years since our last meeting. The face of this 
veteran, as seen through a smoky haze where he plied with his 
oil-can and swabbed with his cotton-waste, seemed somewhat 
gteasier than of yore, that was all. Which was understandable. 
His wrinkles having increased and deepened would naturally 
hold more grease. And Captain Billy Lockwood still was a wide- 
awake captain as he had been when he was captain of the original 


City of Iuka and before that of the long since defunct Emma 


Katie Lucas and before that of boats whose names, if repeated, 
would mean nothing to me. 

With Mr. Sebree and Mr. Yarbro, where they confabbed to- 
gether outside the main cabin, I encountered a third patriarch 
in the person of old Captain Tommy Thomasson, a mariner 
notable in the days of my youth as a romancer—I recalled him 
and his fame at once—and still spry enough despite his age. It 
seemed he was bound for Clifton as a guest, which meant he would 
insist on standing a trick at the wheel and would bunk in the 
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For me the mystery was made deeper 
by Mr. Yarbro’s first cryptic words. 

“Son,” he asked, “air you or air you not 
a purty fair liar, ez liars go?” 

“Well,” I told him, “I’ve been in the 
newspaper business most of my life. 
And now I’m trying to make a living 
writing fiction.” 

“That oughter qualify mouty nigh 
anybody,” he conceded. “Still, I reckin 
we'd better leave the biggest part of the 
job to more experienced heads. But you 
mebbe kin help out some when the right 
time comes. It’ll sound better, anyhow, 
comin’ frum an outsider, so to speak. 
So, son, when I give you the wink—like 
this—you fetch up the subject—in a 
sort of a casual way—of mules.” 

“Mules? Whose mules?” 

“Jest mules. Anybody’s mules’ll do.” 

“But why mules?” 

“That'll be made manifest to yore 
understandin’ in due time. Then, as to 
the matter of the deer horns—but no, 
I jedge ’twould be better to git some 
other passenger to 
bring theme up. It’s 
smarter to sort of 
spread the play 
around. I’ve got my 
mind on a likely can- 
didate now.” 

“Did you say. deer 


tate- horns?” 
ation “None other than 
ft to which, son.” He ad- 
Mr. dressed his co-con- 
alent spirators: “You boys 
once better tell him the 
1 the insides of the facts so 
ame, he won’t be left in 
plum’ ign’ence, whilst I’m tendin’ to them 
nged little special arrangements down below—you 
’ this know?” 
h his He waddled away and Mr. Sebree took on the 
what burden of exposition: “That young feller yonder 
able. —name of Hedges, Walter K. Hedges—well, 
rally texas with the crew and in he’s one of these here deputy U. S. Marshals. 
wide- general would comport him- Brand-new one he is, too. They transferred him 
ginal self as a member of the same. or something down this way from Louieville 
mma He looked the draped em- only last week, so he told me a little while ago. 
ated, bodiment of a folk-lore tale, It’s what else he’s told me that’s got us all fret- 
what with his great beard ting. Because unless something providential 
d to- and a handsome blanket of i happens to detain him, he’s traveling with us to 
iarch English broadcloth which he Webb’s Wood-Yard and the minute he gets 
riner wore instead of an overcoat. there he’s going to slap a libel onto little Jeff 
| him Approaching, I observed these three had about them the air D. Ledger’s towboat, the Suwanee Maid. Maybe you remember 
It of plotters. They spoke in undertones with side glances at a little Jeff D. Ledger?” 
vould fourth individual, and this one I saw was he who half an hour On thought, I did. I seemed to recall that a certain Master 
n the before had been pointed out as one giving concern to certain Jefferson Davis Ledger, stocky and red-headed and freckle-faced, 


persons among us. Beyond doubt a mystery throve here. had been in the third grade at the old First Ward School — 











sat in the fourth grade, and that 
his people nad been steamboat 
people as divers of mine were. 
I said as much and Mr. Sebree 
and Captain Thomasson like a 
pair of solemn mandarins nodded 
in grave assent. 

“The very identical one,” 
stated Mr. Sebree, ‘“‘and a dog- 
gone clever, hard-working boy, . 
too. Well, after his father died— 

Dave Ledger that used to run 
head-clerk on the old Fleetwood 

—he buckled to and took care of 

his mother and the first thing 

you know, before he was thirty, 

he got to be foreman of Mc- 
Naught’s Marine Ways. And he 

saved his money till here about eight months ago 
he had a chance to buy that little towboat, part 
for cash down and part notes. So he up and 
bought her, and a bargain at the price she was. 
But right off he had hard luck with her. About 
the second trip she made she broke her shaft, and 
gétting her put back in shape left him deeper in 
the hole than ever. Then the dull season came 
along and hit us—low water and all—and I doubt 
if she cleared a cent for him all summer. I don’t 
know how long she was tied up back yonder be- 
hind us in the mouth of Island Creek. 

“Then, all of a sudden—here only last week it 
was—it looked like his luck switched around. 
He got a nice contract to move a big tow for the 
Dyer-Earl cross-tie people—that big Northern 
concern that’s operating down here now—and it 
was dead certain that if he handled that job in 
good shape—which he would—they’d keep him 
busy all winter on account of them being short- 
handed. Both of their own boats got all ripped 
up in that bad cyclone we had eight weeks ago. 

“So Jeff, he dusted ’round and saw all his 
creditcrs and asked for a little more time because, 
as he told ’em,—and it was the truth—a couple of 
months with things breaking right ought to put him on velvet. 
Why, just this first job would go a mighty long way toward pull- 
ing him out of debt. It means everything in the world to him, 
just about, because it’s an open secret that as soon as he’s on his 
feet he’s hoping to get married to one of the nicest, finest little 
girls along this whole river—little Emmie Ingram, up at Browns- 
port. 

“Well, here’s where the big hitch comes,”’ Mr. Sebree was con- 
tinuing, his chin-whisker waggling in the sincerity of his mount- 
ing disgust. ‘Along with the others that he’s in debt to, Jeff 
goes to see old J. Henry Garbolt. J. Henry Garbolt’s the one 





that he owes a heavy bill to for repairs, and Garbolt’s been. 


pressing him night and day for a settlement. And that old 
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Shylock, that everybody knows he would 
skin a louse for its hide and tallow, he lis- 
tens and lets on like he’s agreeable to the 
idea of giving the boy another show to get 
his head above water. And then what 
does he do—the blamed shriveled-up, 
gander-necked old bloodsucker? 

“Why, yistiddy evening he slips down to the Custom House 
and files his derned claim. So there’s nothing else for the clerk 
to do except to start his deputy on up the river today with 
orders to seize the Suwanee Maid and tie her up unless at the 
last minute Jeff Ledger should be able to produce the full amount 
that’s due along with the back interest and the Federal Court 
costs and all, or else furnish bond on the spot. And there’s 
about as much hope of either one as there is for J. Henry Gar- 
bolt, Esquire, to need his heavy underwear in the place where 
he’ll go after he leaves here!” 

“Just about,” assented Cap’n Thomasson. 

“Ain’t it a sweet idea?” went on Mr. Sebree, his indignation 
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increasing by the moment. “Here’s Jeff Ledger and him all 
unsuspicious, expecting to pull out from Webb’s before dark 
this very night with those bargeloads of cross-ties that’ve been 
piling up on the bank there all fall. 

“Once he got headed down the river he’d be out of danger - 
they’d never in this world grab a boat in midstream and her 
shoving a tow in front of her besides; and as quick as he pushed 
through to Cairo and delivered his goods he’d have ready money 
in his pocket—enough to pay off this big claim and maybe some 
of the little ones. And there’s old J. Henry knowing all this and 
knowing also that as soon as the Maid’s libeled Jeff’s eternally 
licked, because she’ll be put up for sale by the government and 
somebody, meaning old J. Henry himself, will bid in a mighty 
sweet little piece of steamboating property for about one-third 
what she’s worth. That’s what he’s figuring on, you can bet 
your last two-bits on that. 

“And yonder’s that deputy with his badge on his vest and the 
papers in his pocket. And no earthly way to warn Jeff of what’s 
afoot until we pull into Webb’s and it’ll be too late then because 
the deputy’ll go ashore about as soon as anybody else unless— 
well, unless a few of us can club in some way, somehow, and 
save the day without getting into trouble with Uncle Sam.” 
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| There arose atumult . .. Oaths, 
r= 1 screams, whoops of terror, the thud 
if : of scurrying feet, and a scund, 
; part whine, part growl, fart 
j squeal . . . the voice of some large 
j mammal under intense emotion. 


I began to see the light—a 
thin, pale rift through an en- 
compassing murkiness. But 
the shadows still were so thick 
and so puzzling. Nevertheless 
I decided to enlist in the dark, 
as it were. 

“Here’s one volunteer, if 
there’s anything I can do,” I 
said. 

“Don’t worry, You’re already 
signed up.” Captain Thomas- 
son said that. 

But Mr. Sebree said: “S-h, 
look! The pot’s already start- 
ing to boil, boys.” 

He pointed, and we beheld Mr. Yarbro’s vastness rising into 
view as he labored up the stairs from below. He screwed his 
face into a meaning grimace as he passed us, and crossing the 
fore-deck he engaged Deputy Marshal Hedges in conversation 
where the latter still lingered at the forward railing, we three, 
after a moment or two, following on behind until we were within 
ear-shot of the pair of them. 

“So you ain’t acquainted with this here Tennessee River then?” 
we heard Mr. Yarbro saying. 

“Nor with any other big river, very much,” confessed Mr. 
Hedges. “I was born and raised in the Blue-Grass country. It’s 
interesting to me, the way they do things on a steamboat down 
here.” 

“T’m past seventy and I ain’t never got tired of it’ yit,”’ stated 
Mr. Yarbro, and there, at least, we knew he spoke the truth. 

“What time did you tell me we ought to get to this place— 
Webb’s?” 

“T didn’t even try to tell you.” 

“Well, somebody was saying that it ought to be about——’”’ 

“Then somebody shot his mouth off too previous. At this 
stage of water and with special calls to make—somebody’s liable 
to give us a hail anywheres along the banks—there ain’t no tellin’ 
when we'll git to any place. We mout be on time or an hour be- 
hind time or two hours, even; it all depends. Say, I tell you 
whut!”’ Mr. Yarbro’s tone would indicate that a bright idea just 
had hurtled into his brain. ‘See that there big box right down 
there? Well, you jest keep yore eye on that box and when the 
niggers shift it, gittin’ ready to tote it (Continued on page 169) 
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ON’T you love Latin? I mean I really think everybody 
should know the language that we stole so many of our 
English words from. You know we get “Virgin” from 
“Virgil,” “Juvenile” from “Juvenal,” “Liver” from 

“Livy,” “Seize” from ‘‘Cesar,”’ “Four Base Hit” from “Homer” 

and so forth. I’m going to toy with Latin in a serious way this 

winter, because, honestly, I think a girl should speak at least 
one of those foreign languages so that when the waiter speaks to 
you in French they won’t laugh! 

Irola Edwards, who won the running broad-a at Vassar and 
spent four years there before going into the chorus and getting a 
real education, speaks Latin like a monk and even counts out loud 
in Roman numerals. She’s always pulling nifties from those wise 
crackers who clowned around Rome two thousand years before 
Mussolini and one of her pets is a poet named Terence, who she 
swears wasn’t Irish in spite of that name. Well, anyways, this 
Terence person once hauled off and said: “How miserably 
superstitious all women are!”’ 

Can you bear it? 

Honestly, men make me ill! Ever since someone told Eve 
that apples were good for her figure, they’ve accused us of every 
weakness under the sun. All women are not superstitious, but 

practically all men see a good or bad sign in everything. Well, 

‘ gentle reader, I don’t! I simply adore black cats and to me a 
horseshoe’s place is in a blacksmith’s. I’ve broken whole slews of 
mirrors and seldom miss spilling salt at every meal. I always 
throw my hat on the bed when I come in, I think people who pick 
up pins are dizzy and I sing merrily before breakfast. Friday the 
thirteenth is my favorite day—I was born on it! I’d like to see 
those omens have any evil effect on me. You just know I dare 
em, heh! 

But Urania La Tourette——! Oh, I suppose I better begin at 
82 
















the beginning, as Adam remarked, and reveal everything. Sit 
down and make yourself comfortable and I don’t mind if you 
smoke, as long as you don’t burn up. : ' 

I’m a young, petite blond refugee from wild and woolly West 
Hoboken, N. J., where I sang in the choir and made ’em like it 
till I got an incurable attack of New York from which I’ve never 
fully recovered. Once cast away on Pleasure Island, I managed 
to back into the milk-fed chorus of “Good Night, Sweetie!” 
where I met with some pungent experiences and likewise Urania 
La Tourette. 

This wonder girl, a stunning brunette who’d gone through 
everything but college, was as much a part of Broadway as the 
twinkling mazdas, if not quite as bright, and removed from Times 
Square she’d make a fish out of water seem self-possessed. Her 
presence guaranteed that any night-club opening would click 
like all get out and when her chores at the theater were over for 
the evening she was greatly in demand at these gorgeous drums 
for serious money, something she thought no more of than she 
did of her traffic-demoralizing legs. 

Urania’s parents were created in spendthrift Scotland and 
around the cradle she’d been known as Agatha MacDonald. 
“Rainy,” asthe Tabbys in the show called her, was talented at 
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many things, but her specialty was making the Big Butter and 
Egg Men dig, mutter and beg! 

Speaking of halitosis, Urania’s reserve fund was a huge blank 
cartridge entitled Charley Cash, viz., a fat, loud-mouthed book- 
maker, bootlegger and part owner of “‘Good Night, Sweetie!’’ the 
boob-killer that harbored us both. Girl-crazy, Charles was always 
hanging around the chorus dressing-room between scenes trying 
to promote, and as I regarded this burly clown with the same 
warm admiration that I do appendicitis, we got along like those 
noted kittens of Kilkenny. 


E AND Urania had a perfectly adorable little apartment to- 
gether in a very catsy neighborhood up-town and this made 
it a bit difficult when Charley called on my girl friend. You see, 
my dears, Monsieur Cash, who’d put a banana peel on Pike’s Peak, 
had just dropped a horrible amount of money on a horse race he 
tried to fix and in which he got crossed like the Atlantic does. I 
knew of his plans and managed to ruin ’em, which, of course, made 
him simply froth at the mouth whenever he saw me. However, 
being afraid I’d broadcast matters and have him ruled off the turf, 
he pretended that bygones were bygones, but I’ll have you know 
the look in his piggy eyes when he smiled at me told me different! 
About the only thing me and Urania agreed upon was that 
what it takes to crash the Follies we were both all broke out with 
and we were going to convince Ziegfeld or bust, but first my play- 
mate yearned to play the lead in “‘Good Night, Sweetie!’ which 
she’d forced Charley Cash to let her understudy. 

From morning till night Urania kept me on the verge of hysteria 
by acting that part all over our parlor, bedroom, kitchenette and 
bath while I had to prompt her with lines 
and correct her on business, for, really, 
Urania’s memory was just like a colander. 
I mean anything told her went in one ear 
and out the other immediately, there being 
nothing in between to stop it, as she often 
giggled herself. 

After three weeks of these private rehearsals 
I knew the leading réle of “Good Night, 
Sweetie!’ backwards, forwards, sideways or 
what flavor did you want, while my chum 
who craved to play it could recall nothing but 
her opening speech in the first act and was 
none too sure of that! 

One day, in a perfectly fascinating little 
French milliner’s off Broadway, I came upon 
the most ravishing hat I’d seen in epochs. 
Honestly, it killed me! I hope to tell you 
this chapeau was. positively heavenly and 
simply shouted Rue de la Paix, Deauville, 
Longchamps and all those last gasps in 
chic. It was an exclusive model from the 
ritzy Leboux, and when [I tried it on there 
was no need for Madame and all the sales 
girls to break down and go into ecstasies of 
joy, for I was sold with the first glance in 
a mirror. 

Seventy-five dollars, but my sinful extrava- 
gance was on my own head and there wasn’t 
another hat like it the length and breadth 
of the land, which was one of the main rea- 
sons I wanted it. It was different, you know. 
I could already see the nail-biting orgy at the theater when the 
girls got a load of it and as for Urania——! 

I tried to take the hat off nonchalantly when I came home and 
tossed it carelessly on the bed, but after one pop-eyed stare 
Urania pounced on it. 

“T wish you’d stop throwing your hat on the bed, Jessie,” she 
stormed. ‘You know that’s bad luck. Oh, isn’t this a darling!” 
she added delightedly, putting the .at on and posing before the 
pier-glass. “It was just made for me, too!” 

“Tt might have been made for you, but it was sold to me!” I said 
sharply, steaming up as she stretched and pulled it out of shape to 
fit her head. “They thought well of it in the shop, too—it was a 
steal for seventy-five dollars!” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sakes!” exclaimed Urania, who was too stingy 
to harbor a fear. “You need a guardian, Jessie. I bet I could 
duplicate it for a song!” 

“Don’t be funny!” I told her proudly. “You couldn’t duplicate 
it if you yodeled your head off. There isn’t another hat like that 
this side of Paris!” 

“Maybe not mow,” murmured Urania thoughtfully, and further 
deponent sayeth not. 
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The next evening I was going out to dinner with my darling, 
lads and lassies, and when I went to crown a dazzling ensemble 
with that hat of hats it was gone! Twenty minutes later Urania 
interrupted my frantic search with a nervous cough. 

“T’m horribly sorry, dear,” she said. “I didn’t dream you’d 
wear that hat tonight. You see, I took it to my milliner’s—she’s 
up against it and she’s going to copy it for me for only twenty 
dollars! Wasn’t I smart?” 

Now, really, did you ever hear anything more perverted than 
that in your life? 

“Listen, Jessie,” she told me, after I’d exhausted myself and a 
West Hoboken bawl-out for that fast one she put over on me with 
the hat. “Charley Cash has promised on somebody’s word of 
honor that he’ll put me in my own production if I make good in the 
lead in our show. But that funny star of ours, who I’m satisfied 
was a nurse in the Civil War, just won’t miss a performance and 
give me a chance to click. I don’t know why she doesn’t check 
out of the racket and open a beauty parlor. She’s due!” 

“Here, kitty, kitty, kitty!’’ I sneered. 

“Now, don’t be sore,” Urania went on, putting her arm around 
me and turning on that eternal grin. “I'll tell you what I’ll do— 
when I’m starring in my own show I'll declare you in as my under- 
study, and then I'll fail to appear every now and then so you can 
play the part!” 

“You’re so good to me!” I said, jumping up and still red- 
headed. “If that near-milliner of yours ruins my hat, I hope all 
your children are stage-managers!”’ 

‘*And I hope all yours have to work for ’em!” she laughed and 
stooped to pick a pin off the floor for good luck. 

Honestly, you simply 
couldn’t penetrate that con- 
crete wall of “I like me!” 

However, she did want aw- 
fully to play the lead in “Good 
Night, b micas’ dl only for 

ae ee one performance before this 
G." féeanie Cooke frolic folded up in our faces. 
was as broke as S l : 

jae, ses ecretly, my dears, J was 
4 64" * afire with a yen to act that 
resolution.” noble part myself, for from re- 
hearsing Urania daily I was 
just as good as positive that 
if I got one crack at it I’d 
panic ’em and get simply 
sprayed with luscious starring 
offers, hey! 

It looked as if Urania would 
have to work fast, because the 
show was beginning to wear 
out its welcome on Broadway 
and she was afraid that not 
even the lucky mole on her 
right shoulder would save us. 
The weekly gross was rapidly 
approaching the stop limit and 
the agency demand had long 
ago fallen off—the tip-off that 
we were washed up. In fact, 
“Variety” had already given 
us no more than another two 
weeks on Electric Light Lane 
and neither me nor Urania 
could be annoyed with any of 
this winter trouping through 
the sticks with a road com- 
pany. We had that cheated! 

One of the eighty-nine rea- 
sons I refused to hop off from 
New York to give the na- 
tives of Oshkosh, Des Moines, 
Kalamazoo and the like a 
= treat, was Jimmy Cooke, viz., 
a handsome, breezy young 
pane oe fashion-plate and a jockey 

by birth, inclination, training 

or what’s your best offer? 

The most thoroughly likable 
kid I ever met in my life, and I’ve met hordes of ’em, James 
was my weakness and he swore I was his inspiration, tra la! 

Another cute little jockey was Willie Fisher who thought the 
sun rose in James and set in me. William’s quick thinking had 
once saved Jimmy’s life in a spill during a race, a favor wae 
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GI knew the leading rile of ‘Good 
Night, Sweetie!’ backwards, forwards, 
sideways or what flavor did you want?” 


. James returned in the same scramble by letting 


Willie beat him in the drive to the wire. 

However, one day Urania declared Wee Willie 
was cross-eyed, though I’d never noticed it, and she 
refused to have anything further to do with him on 
the silly grounds that he was bad luck. To this 
superstitious damsel, all people and events fell into 
two classes, good luck and bad luck—the twin gods 
of the losers. 


NE night after the theater Jimmy Cooke, 
O Charley Cash, Urania and myself ornamented 
the opening of the Club Quebec, the newest flash in 
Broadway’s raucous night life—very high hat, 
evening clothes or try to get in, a five-dollar couvert 
and the hottest band along the Big Alley. They 
also hurled a wicked floor show and seemed to be 
selling if they knew you, with the “corkage” charge 
on the ginger-ale the regular dollar-fifty stick-up. 

As usual we had a ringside table, Charley men- 
tioning hoarsely to me during the course of the 
evening that he had a piece of the place and without 
him mentioning anything else I knew where the 
Volstead cheater was coming from—this master 
mind supplied most of the bigger and better chance- 
takers along Broadway. I dallied with one weak 
high-ball for medical purposes as, really, these silly 
night-club affairs give me a pain in the thorax,while 
Jimmy wouldn’t take a drink if it was a penitentiary 
offense not to, but Urania and Charley acted like 
shipwrecked sailors at a water-cooler! 

T’ll tell whoever’s listening Urania could teach a 
fish something about the art of absorbing liquid 
and I don’t mean possibly. Still, except that her 
smile became more fixed you’d never know the 
difference, but when Charley drank he got ugly. 
He’d once got my little Jimmy hay-wire in an 
effort to frame a race, and while I managed to gum 
that up, James got suspended by his stable, for 
which I never forgave Urania’s gyp book-maker. 

For that reason I wouldn’t dance with him, and 
when he razzed me for not drinking I proceeded to 
give this flat tire my personal opinion of him—an 
opinion, customers, that would never cause him to 
throw out his chest with pride. I knew I was already 
poison to Charles because he’d failed to build me up 
and I likewise knew he was about set to put the 
pi under me, but, honestly;'Ij didn’t give a hoop- 
te-do! 

“How’s it you ain’t South for the New Orleans 
meetin’?”’ Charley asked Jimmy cruelly. The big 
ape! He knew darn well why Jimmy wasn’t South! 
“Your stable’s got a dozen collies racin’ there, 
ain’t it?” 

Jimmy nodded silently in a broken-hearted way 
while I glared at Charles and, honest to Coolidge, 
if looks could kill, nobody in this fat blah’s family 
would have survived the next second! 

“You certainly was a proper umpchay to box the 
booze whilst you was a jock,” persisted Charley, 
winking at Urania and taking fiendish delight in 
Jimmy’s misfortune. 

“What do you mean while he was a jockey?” I 
flared up. “He still is a jockey, you big burglar!” 

“Less noise!’ growls Charles. “Listen, cutey, 
don’t get hostile with me, unless you crave grief. 
This watch-charm of yours here will have to buy a 
merry-go-round if he wants to cuddle up to any 
more horses this winter. He better snap into it and 
get, another trick!” 

immy, is it true they won’t let you ride any 
more?”’ I demanded. 

“The boss wouldn’t take me to New Orleans,” he 
said gloomily, “and the rap has went in for me 
everywheres else. They claim Broadway licked me. 
Gosh, it’s tougher than you think, beautiful! Why, 
I was to get the mount on Top Sergeant, in the 
Kentucky Derby next year and——” 

“Aw, stop ’at cryin’!” nastily butts in Charley. 
“For all you know, the Kentucky Derby’s a hat! 
You was no bargain when you was ridin’ and don’t 
get the idea that just bein’ the size of a flea makes 
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you a jock. We didn’t come here to listen to you 
squawk, anyways. Any time you wish to do a fade- 
out, useless, there’s your hat check!” 

With that he flung the bit of pasteboard viciously 
at Jimmy who jumped up, pale and clenching his 
fists. I swiftly rose with him and faced this leering 
Charley Cash with murder in each eye. Urania 
shook her head resignedly. 

“You would spill that salt this morning,” she 
said tome. “I knew we’d have a fight!’ 

“I think you’re just about the most cowardly imi- 
tation of a man I ever met in my life!’’ I flung at 
Charles. ‘You ruined this boy and now you sit 
there and laugh at him, because he’s not big enough 
to wipe that grin off your ugly face. If ever I get 
a chance to let the proper people know what a 
crooked yegg you are and that you’re also a boot- 
legger,; you can bet all the pudding in Yorkshire I’ll 
break my neck to do it!”’ 

“Jessie, for heaven’s sakes, don’t——” began 
Urania imploringlv. 

“Right now you get your notice, just for speakin’ 
out of turn!’ bawled Charley at me, and the neigh- 
bors’ children at the surrounding tables turned to 
stare at us. “You’re through in my show—fool 
around with that for a while!”’ 

“You will sing before breakfast!’’ moaned Urania 
tearfully. “I told you a thousand times, Jessie, that 
was sure to bring bad luck!” 

“Oh, shut up!” I snapped. “Honestly, both of 
you make me seasick! As for you, Mr. Cash, you 
needn’t bother with my notice, for I’m signing off 
you and your exhibit this very moment. Thank 
heavens, I don’t need a job that bad!” : 

““Me-yah!” sneered Charley. “See can you get 
another one!”’ 

I should be annoyed! An uncle who’d always 
staked me, in fact, he was the kin I loved to touch, 
had left me an income of seventy-five dollars a 
week when he became the scenario for a tombstone. 
So I was positive of my coffee and cakes till I got 
another engagement, but I was determined to bal- 
ance both my own and Jimmy’s long overdue 
account with Monsieur Charles Cash or perish in the 
attempt. I’m a good friend, gang, but, oh, what 
an enemy! 


? 


ENT for by his stable to take Jimmy’s place at 
the New Orleans race meeting, the loyal little 
Willie Fisher at first absolutely refuSed to budge a 
foot from New York while his buddy was in dis- 
grace. But though James was duly grateful to 
Willie for his stand, he told the kid he’d be a sap for 
the ages to pass up this lifetime opportunity and 
finally prevailed on him to take off. 

Really, Willie wept fluently at the parting and 
Jimmy too was on the verge of unashamed tears, 
which he immediately headed off, by sarcastic re- 
marks on Willie’s skill in the saddle, till Willie 
grinned and returned the compliments with interest. 
As a matter of fact, the pair of ’em were among the 
greatest stretch riders that ever sported colors. 

The foot-loose James, hanging around wintry 
Manhattan away from his beloved ponies and with 
nothing to occupy his time, was just a pathetic little 
caged animal. Not only did Broadway of itself 
mean something less than nothing to him, but he 
was as broke as a New Year’s resolution and, as he 
explained, being on the black list of one stable had 
puf him in wrong with all the others. Nobody ques- 
tioned his ability to boot his mounts home in front, 
but all were afraid he might skid from the water 
wagon just before an important race. 

During the time he was flush, Jimmy had pur- 
chased a car—one of those miniature autos, but we 
both thought it was keen—and now he had to sell 
the conveyance for almost nothing at all so’s he 
could get a few proteins and calories into his system. 
The panic was on! Whenever I happened to have 
the misfortune of coming across Charley Cash at our 
apartment, he’d kid me about Jimmy, till, really, I 
got in the habit of laying (Continued on page 107) 
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HEN 
Ashenden 
went on 
deck and 
saw before him a low- 
lying coast and a white 
town he felt a pleasant 
flutter of excitement. 
It was early and the 
sun had not long risen, 
but the sea was glassy 
and the sky was blue; 
it was warm already 
and one knew that the 
day would be swelter- 
ing. Vladivostok. It 
really gave one the sen- 
sation of being at the end 
of the world. 

It was a long journey that - 
Ashenden had made, from New 
York to San Francisco, across the 
Pacific in a Japanese boat to Yoko- 
hama, then from Tsuruki in a Rus- 
sian boat, he the only Englishman on 
board, up the Sea of Japan. From 
Vladivostok he was to take the Trans- 
Siberian to Petrograd. It was the most im- 
portant mission that he ever had had and he 
was pleased with the sense of responsibility 
that it gave him. 

Hehad noone to give him orders,unlimited funds 
—he carried in a belt next to his skin biils of exchange for a sum so 
enormous that he was staggered when he thought of them—and 
though he had been sent to do something that was beyond human 
possibility, he did not know this and was prepared to set about his 
task with confidence. He believed in his own astuteness. Though 
he had both esteem and admiration for the sensibility of the 
human race, he had little respect for its intelligence: man always 
has found it easier to sacrifice his life than to learn the multiplica- 
tion table. 

Ashenden did not much look forward to ten days on a Russian 
train and in Yokohama he had heard rumors that in one or two 
places bridges had been blown up and the line cut. Some persons 
told him that he never would get across to Petrograd and others 
reassured him with the news that the soldiers, completely out of 
hand, would rob him of everything he possessed and turn him 
out on the steppe to shift for himself. But the train certainly was 
starting and whatever happened later—and Ashenden had al- 
ways a feeling that things never turned out as badly as you 
expected—he was determined to get a place on it. 

His intention on landing was to go at once to the British Con- 
sulate and find out what arrangements had been made for him; 
but as they neared the shore and he was able to discern the untidy 
and bedraggled town he felt not a little forlorn. He knew but a 
tew words of Russian. It was a relief then, when they docked, 
to have a young man, small and with a mop.of untidy hair, 
obviously a Jew, come up to him and ask if his name was 
Ashenden. 

“Mine is Benedict. I’m the interpreter at the British Consul- 
ate. I’ve been told to look after you. We’ve got you a place on 
the train tonight.” 

Ashenden’s spirits went up. They landed. The little Jew 
looked after his luggage and had his passport examined and then, 
getting into a car that waited for them, they drove off to the 
Consulate. 

“T’ve had instructions to offer you every facility,” said the 
Consul, “‘and you’ve only to tell me what you want. I’ve fixed 
vou up all right on the train, but heaven knows if you’ll ever get 
there. Oh, by the way, I’ve got a traveling companion for you. 
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@.The men were Czechs under control of 
Herbartus, who was perfectly ruth~ 
less—a man after Ashenden's heart.. i 


He’s a man called Harrington, an American, and he’s going to 
Petrograd for a firm in Philadelphia. He’s trying to fix up some 
deal with the Provisional Government.” 

““What’s he like?” asked Ashenden. 

“Oh, he’s all right. I wanted him to come with the American 
Consul to luncheon, but they’ve gone for an excursion in the 
country. You must get to the station a couple of hours before 
the train starts. There’s always an awful scrimmage and if 
you’re not there in good time someone will pinch your seat.” 

The train started at midnight and Ashenden dined with Bene- 
dict at the station restaurant, which was, it appeared, the only 
place in that slatternly town where you could get a decent meal. 
It was crowded. The service was intolerably slow. Then they 
went to the platform, where, though they had still two hours to 
spare, there was already a seething mob. : 

The train was made up and most of the carriages already were 
filled to overflowing. When at last Benedict found that in which 
Ashenden had his place a man sprang out of it excitedly. 

“Come in and sit down,” he said. “I’ve had the greatest 
difficulty in keeping your seat. A fellow wanted to come in here 
with a wife and two children. My Consul has just gone off with 
him to see the station-master.”’ 

“This is Mr. Harrington,” said Benedict. 

Ashenden stepped into the carriage. It had two berths in it. 
The porter stowed his luggage away. He shook hands with his 
traveling companion. 

Mr. John Quincy Harrington was a very thin man of somewhat 
less than middle height; he had a yellow, bony face, with large 
pale-blue eyes and when he took off his hat to wipe his brow, wet 
from the perturbation he had endured, he showed a large bald 
skull; it was very bony and the ridges and protuberances stood 
out disconcertingly. He wore a bowler hat, a black coat and 
waistcoat, and a pair of striped trousers; a very high white collar 
and a neat, unobtrusive tie. 

Ashenden did not know precisely how you should dress in 
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she's doing,’ Ashenden said to Herbartus. S. 


order to take a ten-days’ journey across Siberia, but he could not 
but think that Mr. Harrington’s costume was eccentric. He 
spoke with precision in a high-pitched voice and in an accent 
that Ashenden recognized as that of New England. 

When you are shut up with a man for ten days in a railway 
carriage you hardly can fail to learn most of what there is to 
know about him, and for ten days—for eleven, to be exact— 
Ashenden spent twenty-four hours a day with Mr. Harrington. 
Mr. Harrington was a talker. 

He talked as though it were a natural function of the human 
being, automatically, as men breathe or digest their food; he 
talked, not because he had something to say, but because he 
could not help himself, in a high-pitched, nasal voice, without in- 
flection, at one dead level of tone. He talked with precision, 
using a copious vocabulary and forming his sentences with de- 
liberation; he never used a short word when a longer one would 
do; he never paused. He went on and on. 


Fg hiige thought he never had known as much about 
anyone as he knew about Mr. Harrington, and not only 
about him, with all his opinions, habits and circumstances, but 
about his wife and his wife’s family, his children and their school- 
fellows, his employers and the alliances they had made for three 
or four generations with the best families of Philadelphia. His 
own family had come from Devonshire early in the eighteenth 
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century and Mr. Harrington had been to 
the village where the graves of his fore- 
bears were still to be seen in the church- 
yard. 

He was proud of his English ancestry, 
but proud too of his American birth, 

though to him America was a little 

strip of land along the Atlantic 

coast and Americans were a 

small number of persons’ of 

English or Dutch origin 

whose blood never had 

been sullied by foreign 
admixture. 

Mr. Harrington was 
devoted to his wife and 
he told Ashenden at 
unbelievable length how 
cultivated and what a: 
perfect mother she was. 
She had delicate health 
and had undergone a 
great number of oper- 
ations, all of which he 
described in detail. He 
had had two opera- 
tions himself, one on his 
tonsils and one to re- 
move his appendix, and 
he took Ashenden day 
by day through his ex- 
‘periences. All his 
friends had had opera- 

tions and his knowledge of surgery was encyclopedic. 

He had two sons, both at school, and he was seriously con- 
sidering whether he would not be well advised to have them 
operated on. It was curious that one of them should have en- 
larged tonsils and he was not at all happy about the appendix of 
the other. He showed Ashenden photographs of the boys and 
their mother. 

This journey of his to Russia was the first time in their lives 
that he ever had been separated from them and every morning 
he wrote a long letter to his wife telling her everything that had 
happened and a good deal of what he had said during the day. 
Ashenden watched him cover sheet after sheet of paper with his 
neat, legible and precise handwriting. 

Mr. Harrington had read ail the books on conversation and 
knew its technique to the last detail. He had a little book in 
which he noted down the stories he heard and he told Ashenden 
that when he was going out to dinner he always looked up half 
a dozen so that he should not be at a loss. They were marked 
with a G if they could be told in general society and with an M— 
for men—if they were more fit for rough masculine ears. 

He was a specialist in that peculiar form of anecdote that con- 
sists in narrating a long serious incident, piling detail upon detail, 
tilla comic end is reached. He spared you nothing and Ashenden, 
foreseeing the point long before it arrived, would clench his hands 
and knit his brows in-the strenuous éffort not to betray _ 
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impatience and at last force from his unwilling mouth a grim and 
hollow laugh. 

Ashenden suggested once that they should see whether they 
could find two people on the train who played cards so that they 
might while away the time with a game of bridge, but Mr. 
Harrington said he never touched cards and when Ashenden in 
desperation began to play patience he pulled a wry face. 

Mr. Harrington was a diligent reader. He read pencil in hand, 
underlining passages that attracted his attention and on the 
margin making in his neat writing comments on what he read. 
These he was fond of discussing and when Ashenden. himself. was 
reading and felt on a sudden that Mr. Harrington, holding his 
book in one hand and a pencil in the other, was looking at him 
with his large pale eyes he began to have violent palpitations of 
the heart. 

Mr. Harrington was a highbrow; but.that appellation, invented 
by the vulgar as a term of abuse, he had accepted like the instru- 
ment of a saint’s martyrdom, the gridiron of Saint Lawrence, for 
instance, or the wheel of Saint Catherine, as an honorific title. 
He gloried in it. 

“Emerson was a highbrow,” he said: ‘‘Longfellow was a high- 
brow. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes was a_high- 
brow. James Russell 
Lowell wasa highbrow.” 

Mr. Harrington was 
a bore. He exasperated 
Ashenden and enraged 
him; he got on his 
nerves and drove him 
to frenzy. But Ashen- 
den did not dislike him. 
His self-satisfaction was 
enormous butso ingenu- 
ous that you could -not 
resent it; his conceit 
was so childlike that 
you could only smile at 
it. He was so well- 
meaning, so thoughtful, 
so deferential, so polite 
that, though Ashenden 
willingly would have 
killed him, he could not 
tut own that in that 
short while he had con- 
ceived for Mr. Harring- 
ton something very like 
affection. 

His manners were ex- 
quisite, formal, a trifle 
elaborate perhaps, but 
though natural to his 
good breeding they 
gained a pleasant sig- 
nificance from his good 
heart. He was ready to 
do anyone a kindness 
and seemed to find noth- 
ing too much trouble if 
thereby he could oblige 
his fellow man. He 
was eminently serviable. And it may be that this is a word 
for which there is no exact translation because the charm- 
ing quality it denotes is not very common among our prac- 
tical people. 

When Ashenden was ill for a couple of. days Mr. Harrington 
nursed him with devotion. Ashenden was embarrassed by the 
care he took of him. Harrington did everything in the world for 
him but stop talking. 

It was only when he was dressing that Mr. Harrington was 
silent, for then his maidenly mind was singly occupied with the 
aroblem of changing his clothes before Ashenden without in- 
delicacv. He was extremely modest. He changed his linen every 
day, neatly taking it out of his suitcase and neatly putting back 
what was soiled; but he performed miracles of dexterity in order 
not to show an inch of bare skin during the process. 

After a day or two Ashenden gave up the struggle to keep neat 
and clean in that dirty train, with one lavatory for the whole 
carriage, and soon was as grubby as the rest of the passengers; 
but Mr. Harrington refused to yield to the difficulties.- He 
performed his toilet with deliberation, notwithstanding the 


Mr. Harrington’s Washing 


impatient persons who rattled the door-handle, and returned from 
the lavatory every morning washed, shining and smelling of soap. 
Once dressed, in his black coat, pepper-and-salt trousers and well- 
polished shoes, he looked as spruce as*though he-had just stepped 
out of his tidy little red-brick house in Philadelphia and was about 
to board the street-car that would take him down-town to his 
office. 

At one point of the journey it was announced that an attempt 
had been made to blow up a bridge and that there were dis- 
turbances at the next station over the river; it might be that the 
train would be stopped and the passengers turned adrift or taken 
prisoners. Ashenden, thinking he might be separated from his 
luggage, took the precaution to change into his thickest clothes so 
that if he had to pass the winter in Siberia he need suffer as little 
as necessary from the cold; but Mr. Harrington would not listen 
to reason; he made no preparations for the possible experience, 
and Ashenden had the conviction that if he spent three months in 
a Russian prison he still would preserve that smart and natty 
appearance. 

A troop of Cossacks boarded the train and stood on the plat- 
form of each carriage with their guns loaded and the train rattled 
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gingerly over the damaged bridge; then they came to the station 
at which they had been warned of danger, put on-steam and 
dashed straight through it. Mr. Harrington was mildly satirical 
when Ashenden changed back into a light summer suit. 

Mr. Harrington was a keen business man. It was obvious that 
it would need someone very astute to overreach him, and Ashen- 
den was sure that his emplovers had been well-advised to send 
him on this errand. He would safeguard their interests with all 
his might and if he succeeded in driving a bargain with the 
Russians it would be a hard one. His loyalty to his firm demanded 
that. 

Mr. Harrington looked upon culture as more important than 
money, but he was careful of money and after every meal put 
down in his note-book exactly what it had cost him. 

His firm might be certain that he would not charge a penny 
more for his expenses than he had spent. But having discovered 
that poor people came to the station at the stopping-places of the 
train to beg and seeing that the war really had brought them to 
destitution, he took care before each halt to supply himself with 
ample small change and in a shamefaced way, mocking himself 
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W. Somerset Maugham 


. for being taken in by such impostors, distributed everything in 
his pocket. 

Mr. Harrington was absurd, but lovable. It was inconceivable 
that anyone should be rude to him; it would have seemed as 
dreadful as hitting a child. Ashenden, chafing inwardly but with 
a pretense of amiability, suffered meekly and with a truly 
Christian spirit the affliction of the gentle, ruthless creature’s 
society. 

It took eleven days at that time to get from Vladivostok 
to Petrograd, and Ashenden felt that he could not have borne 
another day. If it had been twelve he wou d have killed Mr. 
Harrington. 

When at last—Ashenden tired and dirty, Mr. Harrington neat, 
sprightly and sententious—they reached the outskirts of Petro- 
grad and stood at the window with their luggage all ready, Mr. 
Harrington turned to Ashenden and said: 

“Well, I never would have thought that eleven days in the train 
would pass so quickly. We’ve had a wonderful time. I’ve en- 
joyed your company and I know you’ve enjoyed mine. I’m not 
going to pretend I don’t know that I’m a pretty good conversa- 
tionalist. But now we’ve come together like this we must take 
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care to stay together. We must see as much of each other as we 
can while I’m in Petrograd.” 

“T shall have a great deal to do,” said Ashenden. “I’m afraid 
my time won’t be altogether my own.” 

“IT know,” answered Mr. Harrington cordially. ‘I expect to be 
pretty busy myself, but we can have breakfast together, anyway, 
and we'll meet in the evening and compare notes. It would be 
too bad if we drifted apart now.” 

“Too bad,”’ sighed Ashenden. 

When he found himself in his bedroom at the hotel and alone 
for the first time in an age, it seemed, he sat down and looked 
about him. He had not the energy to start immediately to un- 
pack. How many of these hotel bedrooms had he known since 
the beginning of the war, grand or shabby, in one place and one 
land after another! It seemed to him that he had been living in 
his luggage for as long as he could remember. He was weary. 

He asked himself how he was going to set about the work that 
he had been sent to do. He felt lost in the immensity of Russia 
and very solitary. He had protested when he was chosen for 
this mission; it looked too large an-order, but ‘his protests were 
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ignored. He was chosen not because those in authority thought 
him particularly suited for the job, but because there was no one 
to be found who was more suited. 

There was a knock at the door and Ashenden, pleased to make 
use of the few words of the language he knew, called out in 
Russian. The door was opened. He sprang to his feet. 

“Come in, come in!” he cried. “I’m awfully glad to see you.” 

Four men entered. He knew them by sight, since they had 
traveled on the same boat with him from San Francisco to 
Yokohama, but following their instructions no communications 
had passed between them and Ashenden. They were Czechs by 
birth, exiled from their country for their revolutionary activity 
and long settled in America, who had been sent over to Russia to 
help Ashenden in his mission and put him in touch with Professor 
Z, whose authority over the Czechs in Russia was absolute. 

The little party was under the control of the first man who 
came in. His name was Herbartus and with him Ashenden had 
had two secret interviews in Yokohama. He was a big dark 
fellow, of a powerful physique, with a clean-shaven determined 
face and fierce black eyes. He was about forty years old. He and 
his fellows desired to free their country from the Austrian rule 
and knew that this 
could come about only 
by the downfall of the 
Central Powers. They 
were with the Allies 
heart and soul. 

From his talks with 
Herbartus, Ashenden 
had learned that Pro- 
fessor Z had scruples; 
he would not do things 
that outraged his con- . 


science. All must be 
straightforward and 
aboveboard, and so 


some things that it was 
necessary to do had to 
be done without his 
knowledge. His influ- 
ence was so great that 
his wishes could not be 
disregarded, but on 
occasion it was felt 
better not to let him 
know too much of 
what was going on. 

Herbartus was ham- 
pered by no scruples, he 
was prepared to do 
whatever was needful 
to achieve what he 
considered a noble end, 
and since he was entirely 
disinterested he was 
perfectly ruthless. He 
was a man after Ashen- 
den’s heart. They dis- 
cussed the situation. 
Herbartus and his com- 
panions had been in 
Petrograd a week, and 
he and Doctor Egon Orth, another member of the party, told 
Ashenden now what they had learned. 

Doctor Egon Orth was a tall thin man, with a little gray head. 
He was minister to some church in the Middle West and a doctor 
of divinity, but he had abandoned his cure to work for the 
liberation of his country, and Ashenden had the impression that 
he was an intelligent fellow who would not put too fine a point 
on matters of conscience. A parson with a fixed idea has this 
advantage over common men, that he can persuade himself of 
the Almighty’s approval for almost any goings on. Doctor Orth 
had a merry twinkle in his eye and a dry humor. 

It seemed to Ashenden that the situation was critical and if 
anything was to be done it must be done quickly. The army was 
dissatisfied and mutinous, the government under the weak 
Kerensky was tottering and held power only because no one else 
had the courage to seize it, famine was staring the country in the 
face and already the possibility that the Germans would march 
on Petrograd had to be considered. The ambassadors of Great 
Britain and the United States had been apprized of Ashenden’s 
coming, but his mission was secret (Continued on page 112) 
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N THE adjoining room Juan could 
hear the sound of restless, pacing feet. 
And at his call Manners came. 
“How much do you know, Jim?” 
Juan asked. 

“Houston told me. He’s been nearly crazy, with everything 
hung up solong. But I knew before. I knew the moment I got to 
the hospital, about an hour after they took you there, when I found 
Marqueray with you. He never said a word, but if you had seen 
him! I knew then you were hisson. And for the life of me I can’t 
think why I, why none of us, ever guessed it. You’re not like him in 
face or build, but his gestures, his mannerisms—yow re full of them.” 

“Just telephone to Houston, will you, Jim, and tell him to 
come right along?” 

Houston arrived a little later—a tall, spare, elderly man, with a 
keen and clever face. For twenty years he had been Marqueray’s 
lawyer, and in those years he had seen and talked with Juan 
many times. 

Now for more than half an hour Juan listened to the reading 
of Marqueray’s will in the lawyer’s formal and precise voice. He 
was stunned by the extent of the responsibility that had fallen on 
him, and when at last the reading came to an end he turned 
with a rather hopeless little shrug and looked at Houston. 

“Tt’s a bit difficult to follow,” he said slowly. “I can’t seem to 
take it in yet, except that I realize it’s a—a pretty big thing— 
and I wish with all my soul it wasn’t.” 

“Tt’s a very big thing,” Houston amended gravely, “but Mar- 
queray was a very bigman. Everything goes to you. You’re one 
of the richest men in America today, Mr. Marqueray.”’ 

Juan’s face flamed at the unexpected address, but he gave no 
other sign of having heard it. He had to take that with the rest, 
and he would get used to it in time, he supposed. 

“Tt’s the last thing on earth I want to be,”’ he burst out, in an- 
swer to the lawyer’s comment, “and it isn’t only that. It’s the— 
the responsibility, the——- Oh, I can’t explain! You must know 
what I mean. It don’t seem right for one man to have so much 
money.” 

Houston threw him another penetrating glance. “Rather de- 
pends on the man,” he said dryly. Then, dropping the mass of 
papers back into the bag and leaning forward: “But if it’s the 
management of this money that’s worrying you, Juan,” he went 
on, the formality gone from his voice, ‘perhaps I can take some 
of the worry ff you—if you care for me to go on acting as I acted 
for your father. I managed a good deal of his business, all he 
would let out of his own hands. I'll be glad to do for you what I 
did for him, glad to help in any and every way I can.” 

“T’d be grateful,” Juan said, “more grateful than I can say. 
And, Mr. Houston,” he faltered, ‘‘when I said I didn’t want all 
that money I meant it, and I mean it now. But since it’s there—- 
when can I touch it? It’s this way. When I went into the hos- 
pital I’d less than half a month’s pay in my pocket, and for a—a 
private reasor I wanted some more—badly. I still want it. How 
long will it be before I can draw any money? Is there any way of 
getting some at once—today?”’ 

“No difficulty at all,” the lawyer smiled. ‘You’ve a large sum 
you can draw out of the New York bank this minute if you wish. 
You didn’t know, of course, but Marqueray made a deposit there 
in your name last year. So you’ve only to write a check to get all 
you want, and I brought a check-book with me. I thought you 
might possibly be needing some of it.” 

“You’re very thoughtful,” Juan murmured, “and I’m very 
obliged to you—for this and for all you’ve done and are going to 
do forme. But I’m afraid I’ll have to ask you to wait till tomor- 
row for any more business. I—I want to think things over.” 

Already on his feet, Houston stooped to pick up his bag. “I’m 
afraid you’ve had too much to think of today as it is,” he said, 
with a quick glance of concern; “and I’m afraid I’m going to hear 
* about it from Mr. Manners.” 
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@, If old Bruce the 
Shawman, Juan 
thought, had 
stoed friend to his poor 
Paul in her trouble, how 
was he everto repay him? 


After he had gone, Manners stalked into the room to give vent 
to his feelings in a torrent of heated remonstrance in which 
Houston’s name was not mentioned too kindly. 

He was well under way when Juan looked up with a little laugh 
from the slip of paper he was penciling. ‘Ease up, old man,” he 
said, holding out the leaf he had torn from his note-book. “I’ve 
a job for you, if you’ll just stop talking for a minute. Ring up 
those people, will you, and tell them to send along the best man 
they’ve got—quick as he can come?” 

Pass grumbling, Manners took the slip and went to the tele- 
phone. 

It was only when he came to look in the directory that he saw 
the name for which he was searching was that of the biggest 
detective agency in New York. 


It was another month before Juan could get the surgeon’s per- 
mission to leave New York, and the business connected with his 
inheritance was sufficiently advanced to enable him to do so. 

The first had been the lesser difficulty of the two. Since the day 
he knew that lack of money no longer hindered him and the search 
which occupied all his thoughts had been begun, some part of his 
heavy load had been lifted, and he had made rapid strides to- 
wards complete recovery. Well enough to travel, it had been only 
legal matters that still kept him in the city. 
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And when ‘the moment for which he was longing came at last, 
he had’ boarded ithe ‘train with:a feeling of deep relief, thankful to 
leave a:place'he'haicome to hate,'thankful to be free of the news- 
paper:men ‘who.during ‘the ‘last four weeks had besieged the flat 
daily and dogged his every step. For with sudden wealth had 
come also-sudden notoriety, inevitable as it was displeasing. 

During the'long journey: westward 'the thought of the reception 
he would get ‘in ‘California occupied all of what little space Paul 
had left in ‘his mind, :and each day his feeling of embarrassment 
and disconifiture grew .stronger. Would Juan Marqueray ‘be 
likely ‘to receive ‘the cordial ‘reception ‘that Juan ‘the cat+trainer 
would :unquestionably ‘have been:accorded? 


uT ‘his »welcome ‘had ‘been ‘a ‘wonderful one ‘that ‘had :almost 
overwhelmed thim, -and shyness had :changetl ‘to emotion 
which ‘had ‘made «coherent .utterance neatly impossible -as he 
struggled ‘through ‘the yélling:crowd at the:station ‘to 'the:car ‘that 
was waiting for him. 

And-when,“an ‘hour later, he had faced ‘that:crowd again ‘in ‘the 
arena ‘that \was ‘the ‘center ‘of ‘the vast irange ‘of buildings which 
made up ‘the ‘winter ‘quarters ‘of ‘the ‘circus, when ‘he ‘began ‘the 
speech that:was:expected and demanded of him, the easy, smooth- 
running phrases ‘he ‘had ‘been ‘rehearsing for days past went from 
him utterly, and ‘the words he ‘spoke, ‘words ‘that came :straight 
from his heart, ‘were-short and:simple. His frank appeal for as- 
sistance in'his new réle had provoked the same spontaneous out- 
burst that had marked his:arrival at ‘the station. 

Then, ‘with Lin, whose almost wordless greeting had meant 
more ‘to him ‘than all ‘the demonstration of the others, genuine 
though it »was, he'had gone'to look over the great tawny beasts 
he was hungering'to see. 

It was three days later, the afternoon well advanced. Alone in 
the office where once Ray Marqueray had reigned supreme, Juan 
was sitting at the paper-strewn writing-table. 

But it was not*circus matters or the outside business that 
formed Houston’s sole topic of conversation, or even Paul, but 
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Jim Manners who occupied 
Juan’s mind mow “as he stared 
into space, an iunlighted cigaret 
Groqping neglected ‘between his 


ps. 

Last seen when Juan had 
slipped away ‘with Lin for a 
quiet conference amongst his 
beloved cats, Manners had not 
returned. ‘His disappearance 
could mean only one thing, and 
it was a feeling of keen disap- 
pointment, coupled with un- 
easiness, that had brought the 
scowl to Juan’s face as he sat 
chewing the unlighted cigaret 
and ignoring the mass of press- . 
ing correspondence awaiting his 
attention. The door opened 
‘to. admit Lin, who came forward with a smile that van- 
ished after one quick glance at his employer. 

“Anything wrong, Boss?” he inquired rather diffi- 
dently, for always.in his mind was the thought of his em- 
ployer’s wife, for whom his old feeling of jealousy had 
turned to hatred and contempt. 

“T’m worried, Lin—worried about Jim. You know I 
planned for him tostop at ‘the house”—he waved vaguely 
in the direction of the miniature palace a mile away, 
where he:still felt an intruder—“for a bit, anyway. I’ve 
got kind of accustomed to having him around these last 

months. But when I was through with you that first afternoon, 
he’d gone, and I ‘haven’t set eyes:‘on him since. Do you know 
where he'is, Lin? ‘Have you seen him anywheres in tke town?” 

“Nope.” The:grim-smile was'back on Lin’s lips. “Well, what 
about him? ‘What yer want me to do? Find him and rope him 
and ‘bring ‘him here?” 

‘Disgust ‘rang ‘plainly ‘in ‘his voice, and for a moment Juan was 
silent. Then,'bending forward, he laid a hand.on the angry little 
man’sarm. “Lin,” he said quietly, “I want Jim here just as soon 
as Iccan:get him. I’d:go myself, but I haven’t the time. I don’t 
care 'to‘ask:anyone ‘but you todo this job. It’s got to be done 
rm and ‘it’s ;got to be done:quiet—and I’m counting on you, 


‘Lin’s sullenness cleared as if by magic. ‘‘Reckon that settles 


iit,’*he.said ‘briskly. ‘“T’ll get him if he’s anywheres in the town at 


all.” And swinging on his heel, he-started off. 

The'sun, which had been blazing into the room when Lin left it, 
was sunk bélow ‘the horizon when ‘the office door opened again. 

Juan looked ‘up-swiftly; only a‘fleeting glance it was, but long 
enough 'to-see that his fear was fully confirmed. The neat, well- 
groomed, refined-looking man to whom he had grown used during 
the last six months had gone, and it was the old Jim Manners, in 
soiled ‘and ‘crumpled clothing, too drunk to walk straight, un- 
shaven and disreputable, who shambled unsteadily forward and 
up to the writing-table. 

Juan pointed with his pen to the opposite chair. “Sit down,” 
he said curtly, and went on writing. When at last he spoke it was 
with slow distinctness, his intonation almost cruel in its cold 
impassiveness. 

“You haven’t been in to ask about summer arrangements, but 
if it’s of any interest to you to know, Number One will be starting 
on the road in a few weeks. And I have to tell you right now that 
Number One will be taking a new principal clown. I’ve given 
your job to Hayes. He’s worked under you for some time, and 
he’s competent—and reliable.” 

Manners’s face twisted painfully as (Continued on page oe 
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GWILL DURANT is a philosopher who bas made 
for himself a wider field than the library shelf. He knows 
what is in the books, but he speaks in terms of life, not theory. 
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Morals 


\ \ ill Durant, author of “The Story of Philosophy,” 


offers a Philosopher’s Solution of the Problem 


ORALS, which change so 
slowly, are changing to- 
day like clouds before 
the wind. Customs.and institutions older than hu- 

man memory melt under our eyes as if they were superficial 
habits, recently acquired and easily forgotten. 

Chivalry, which agreed with Nietzsche that “one cannot be too 
gentle with women,” and-gallantry, which graced the gravitation 
of bodies with the courtesies of the mind, have not survived the 
emancipation. of women; men have accepted the challenge of 
equality,*and. find it hard to worship a sex which so unwarrant- 
ably ers them with imitation. 

Chastity.and modesty, which lured the lover to heroic enter- 
prise, giving to every power a double power, have fallen into low 
repute, and women woo' their foes with charms so generously 
shown that curiosity can no longer lend its aid to matrimony. 

City ‘life has aggregated millions of esurient males for conve- 
nient exploitation by the purveyors of titillation; the stage rivals 
the candor of Restoration days; and modern literature becomes as 
phalli¢-as ancient piety. 

Marriage,;which used to be the way of all flesh, and which at 
an early age provided some stability for human life and conduct, 
is losing its popularity; its uses, men come to think, can be got 
without its.pains; at either end it narrows and is consumed—by 
postponemépt to unnatural years and by the noisy encroach- 
ments.of divorce. 

The family, once nurse of morals and cherished basis of social 
order, yields to the individualism of urban industry, and is broken 
to pieces in a generation; homes built with sacrificia] toil to shelter 
sons and daughters are silent and desolate, the children scattered 
in loyalty to wandering tasks, the father and mother left alone 
in their bleak houses, every other chair vacant, and every room 
echoing with the absence of familiar sounds. All things flow. 

Let us consider how the great transition through which we are 
passing has caught and changed our morals. 

Picture the conditions of but two generations back, and mea- 
sure the gap and speed of the change. Out on the farm mating 
came'soon, because marriage and parentage brought assets as well 
as liabilities. 

There stood the land waiting to be tilled and a house to be man- 
aged and’a hundred chores to be done; to engage a woman for 
these varied tasks would have been expensive; it was cheaper to 
marry. If children came they were welcome; no money need be 
spent on their education; at an early age they could earn their 
keep and more. Therefore motherhood was sacred, birth-control 
en and children were blessings sent by an approving 


But.in the Cities children became impediments; they had to be 
kept unprofitably at school till an advanced age; they were useless 
and troublesome at home; they made it impossible to live in the 
smalier“and less expensive apartments; they interfered with at- 
tendance at theaters and cabarets; and when they-grew up they 
ran away-or insisted upon repeating: all the opinions which their 
elders had abandoned upon arriving at middle age and an income. 

Therefore, in the cities, motherhood was a*form of slavery, an 
absurd"sactifice to the species, which should be accepted late or 
not at all. Birth-control achieved respectability, and became one 
of the problems of philosophy. 

But meanwhile the woman too suffered a change, and paid the 
penalty of transition. In the middle classes—which widened 
every year—she lost two of the. three functions that had filled her 
life; domestic drudgery was gone, most of motherhood ‘was gone, 


of Marriage 


only the-sexual function remained. 
"The man (of the middle classes) real- 
ized, despite the blinding radiance of 
love, that the work which had once been done by the-woman 
in the home was now done by factories outside, and.had to be 
paid for out of his earnings. He perceived the high standard 
of life and respectability—of motors and furs and maids—in 
which the middle-class girl was indulged-by her parents who 
spent so lavishly on her in an effort to marry her away; he won- 
dered how he could rival, with his-adolescent income, the’ lux- 
uries of a long-established home. He consulted his banker, and 
decided to cherish felicity awhile. 

Economic security comes later in the urban middle classes 
than upon the farm; there 4 man could rely upon the soil and his 
willing arms; but in commerce and industry a thousand factors, 
too distant and complex for control, affect the work which a man 
does, and may at any moment snatch it from his hands. Life 
cannot be learned so quickly as before; one takes longer to grow 


up. 


Nevertheless, our young men do not marry. What do they do? 

We do not know how much of the “social evil’? may be laid to 
the door of the deferment of marriage. Some of it, doubtless, is 
to be accounted for by our incorrigible lust for variety; nature 
does not build us for monogamy. ‘Some of it rests on the patron- 
age of married men, who prefer a venal novelty to the boredom 
of laying siege to a surrendered citadel. - 

But presumably most of it is due, in our time, to the unnatural 
postponement of connubial bliss; and even post-marital promis- 
cuity must be in large part a product of pre-marital habituation. 


7= other side of the picture is almost as desolate. For every 
man who, deferring marriage, patronizes the ladies of the ave- 
hue, some woman waits in desiccating chastity. The man finds for 
the gratification of his own impulses, in this period of postpone- 
ment, an institution equipped with the.latest improvements; the 
world seems to have devised every conceivable method for the 
stimulation and satisfaction of his desires. But the girl whom he 
will marry apparently must maintain herself untouched and in- 
nocent. 

It is a slightly irrational arrangement. No doubt it owes some- 
thing to the high price which chastity used to bring to fond 
fathers in the days of marriage by open purchase; and no doubt 
it is bound up with ‘that double standard, sanctified by time, 
which demands a one-sided fidelity of the mother in order that 
property may know its heirs. But in “pure reason” it seems an 
abominable injustice. 

There can be no honest questioning of the fact that continence 
is unnatural after maturity, that it leads to countless neuroses 
and perversions, and that ‘it is an unwarrantable strain put upon 
mind and body in precisely that critical-period of transition when 
mind and body need unstinted health. 

It is ridiculous for a moralist to inveigh against pre-marital 
relations unless he offers active resistance to the forces that lead 
to the deferment of marriage; we shall not long be able to make 
these demands unless the conditions under which they once were 


“reasonable can be restored. It is time we faced our dilemma 


honorably: we must widen pre-marital liberty, or we must per- 
suade marriage to return from the financial to the natural age. 
The ‘emancipated woman” is devising her own solution of the 
problem, and it is not a happy one. Free love grows from more 
to more, and marriage withers and (Continued on page 1 59) 
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Mr. Wn. Start 


HERE were times when Benskin almost hated his 

profession, when he felt himself filled with an intense 

loathing of the sickening details of the various crimes 

which he was called upon to investigate. The room in 
the Euston Road Temperance Hotel to which he had been sum- 
moned hastily, its barren disorder, the pitiful unclean meagerness 
of the whole setting, perhaps rendered more terrible still by the 
sight of the lifeless body crumpled up across the iron bedstead, at 
first glance filled him with nothing but disgust. 

Police Constable Collier, summoned from his beat to take 
charge of the room until one of his superiors should arrive, looked 
at the matter, however, differently. It was a gala morning for 
him, whose taste for sensation usually had to be appeased by the 
arrest of a pickpocket, or the stopping of a drunken brawl. 

“Copped it fair, he did, sir,” he remarked as he pointed to the 
small blue hole in the man’s forehead. 

‘Was he dead when they fetched you?” Benskin asked. 

“Dead as mutton, sir.” 

The detective stood a little away from the bed and studied the 
room. A single cane chair with a broken leg was lying on its 
back; a worn strip of linoleum was rolled up and disarranged. 
The bedclothes were in disorder, a broken glass which smelled of 
spirits lay upon the floor. There was a handful of loose money on 
the mantelpiece and, curiously enough, a gold watch and chain, 
apparently of considerable value. 

Benskin, conquering an aversion from which he had never 


wholly succeeded in freeing himself, came a little closer to the © 


bed and examined the dead man. The latter was apparently of 
middle age, clean-shaven, wearing the shirt and trousers of a 
laboring man, but presenting many indications of a superior 
station in life. On the floor by the side of the bed was a modern- 
noes revolver from which one cartridge had been discharged. 


By €. Phillips 
ppenheim 


@, ‘‘The clothes of a poor man outside,” 
the doctor observed—‘‘but pale blue 
silk underclothes. Seems quaint!” 








“What about the 
doctor?” the detec- 
tive inquired. 

“The waiter’s gone 
round to the ’ospital 
for Doctor Jacobs, sir. 
His surgery’s in the 
next street. The 
woman as keeps the 
house, she’s down- 
stairs waiting for you.” 

“Bring her up,” 
was the prompt com- 
mand. 

Police Constable Collier departed upon his errand. In due 
course there were heavy footsteps upon the stairs, and he ushered 
in a lady whom he announced as the proprietress of the hotel. 
Except that she was rather inclined to be fat instead of thin, she 
conformed very faithfully to type. She was untidy, nervous and 
almost incoherent. ; 

“Do you know the name of this poor fellow?” Benskin asked, 
pointing towards the bed. 

“Mr. Brown, he called hisself, sir. Don’t know whether that’s 
his right name or not.” 

“‘How long has he been staying here?”’ 

“Three nights—leastways he slept here three nights. He 
hasn’t been in much during the daytime.” 

“Do you know anything about him?” 

“Nothing except he’s paid a week’s rent in advance for the 
room.” 

“Was he staying here alone? Had he any visitors?” 

“None that I know of,” the woman replied. “I ain’t always 
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about, of course, but there was no one with 
him permanent.” 

‘Was this all his luggage?’”’ Benskin asked, 
pointing to a shabby kit-bag, from which the 
initials seemed to have been scratched away, 
and a cheap green-canvas portmanteau. 

‘All that I know of,” she remarked. “He 
had a trunk when he come, but he took that 
away the next day.” 

“Did he say what his occupation was?” 

“Something out of work. He wasn’t fond 
of talking about himself, but he did let that 
slip. Kind of clerk, or something of that sort.” 

Benskin looked at the body thoughtfully. 
“Did you hear a shot in the night?” he inquired. 
' “Not a thing.” 

“Do you know what time he came in?” 

‘“Not an idea. I never spies upon my lodgers as long as they 
behaves themselves. Besides, I sleeps in the attic.” 

“Anyone nearer than you likely to have heard him?” 

“Not last night,” the woman decided, after a moment’s re- 
flection. ‘“There’s no one in the two lower rooms.” 

There was a knock at the door, and Doctor Jacobs entered. 
He was a pale, weary-looking man, with hooked nose, thinning 
gray hair and a tired stoop of the shoulders. He deposited his 
little. black bag on the edge of the bed, greeted the proprietress 
and looked inquiringly towards Benskin. 

“Inspector Benskin of Scotland Yard,” the latter announced. 
“TI was fetched here by telephone call from the Constable on point 
duty here. You can see the cause.” 

He indicated the figure upon the bed. The doctor put on a pair 
of horn-rimmed spectacles and made a brief but singularly cold- 
blooded examination. 

“Bullet shot through the head,” he remarked. “Close quarters, 
Ishould say. Case of suicide, I suppose. Wait a moment.” 

He unfastened the man’s waistcoat. A little expression of 
surprise escaped him. 

“What is it?”’ Benskin asked, drawing nearer. 

The doctor pointed downwards. “The clothes of a poor man 
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_ outside,” he observed— 
’ “but pale blue silk under- 
clothes. Seems quaint!” 
The detective leaned a 
little farther over the 
bed. The doctor was 
right. The man’s under- 
shirt was of thick spun 
silk. He felt round the 
back of the neck. Inside 
was the name of a famous 

Bond Street hosier. 

“Someone in hiding, I 
imagine,” the doctor pro- 
pounded indifferently. 

“That’s your job, not 

mine, anyway. Cause of 

death, that bullet wound, 
without a doubt.” 
“How long should you 
say he had been dead?” 
The doctor occupied 
himself with the body for 

a few minutes. “About 

six hours,” he decided. 

He took up the revolver, 

shook out the cartridges 

and held the weapon to 

his own forehead. “Very 
simple,” he observed. “T’ll just do what’s necessary, and then I - 
suppose it will be the mortuary.” 

He bent over the bed once more, and Benskin continued his 
search of the room. The gold watch had the maker’s name in it, 
and there were the torn fragments of several letters which he 
carefully placed in the breast pocket of his coat. The markings 
had been removed from the few other articles of clothing. There 
was nothing in the shape of cards or papers by which immediate 
identification was possible. The doctor stood up and wrote a 
few lines in his memorandum-book. 

“Any fresh discoveries?” Benskin inquired. 

“Nothing to discover,” was the wary reply. “T’ll give you the 
certificate when necessary. I suppose my fee——” 

“That will be all right,” the other assured him. 

The doctor took his leave, followed a few minutes later by 
his fellow investigator. 


Soon after the appearance of the evening papers a middle-aged 
man, accompanied by a young lady in a state of considerable 
agitation, presented himself at Scotland Yard and the two were 
ushered into Benskin’s room. The young lady, who was good- 
looking in a somewhat ordinary way, addressed him at once. 

“Miss Hammond, my name is,” she explained. “I’m typist and 
private secretary to Mr. William Starr. He’s been missing for 


_ several days. We thought he’d gone abroad, but we saw in the 


paper——” 


She broke down for a moment. 
word. 

“T’m Mr. Starr’s servant, sir,” he announced. “It’s quite 
right what the young lady says. Mr. Starr went off last Thurs- 
day—we thought he was going to Boulogne for the week-end; but 
there’ve been a lot of people trying to see him since, and we ain’t 
heard anything of him.” 

“Of course it doesn’t seem possible,”’ the young lady went on, 
“but when I read in the evening paper about a man having been 
found in the Euston Road, and the description and everything, 
it gave me quite a shock. I showed the paper to Furnell here, and 
he thought we ought to go there and make sure.” 

“Couldn’t have rested quietly unless we had, sir,” the man 
concluded. ‘When we got there a policeman told us the body 
had been moved to the mortuary, and that we couldn’t get in to 
see it without an order.” 

Benskin took down his hat. “I’m sorry,” he said to the young 
lady. ‘You won’t find it a very pleasant place to visit, but I will 
take you down there. First, however, in order to prepare you a 
little, do you recognize this?” 

He produced the gold watch. The man turned it over in his 
hand with an exclamation of dismay. 

“Tt’s the master’s, sir,” he confided. “Was that found with the 
—with the body of the man who shot himself?” 


Her companion interposed a 
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“Tt was, and there is another thing—with whom did your 


master deal—say for his underclothes?” 

“Beale and Inman in Bond Street, sir.’ 

“Did he ever wear light blue silk pt 

“Nearly all the time!” the young lady cried. 

“Then I am afraid you must prepare yourselves for the worst,” 
Benskin warned them. 

It was an unpleasant errand, but brief enough. The girl gave 
one glance at the dead man’s face and burst into sobs. Her com- 
panion looked away with a shiver. 

“That’s the master, sir,” he announced—“that’s him without a 
doubt. As good a one as ever I shall find again in this world, and 
what he wanted to do it for when there’s heaps of his friends he’s 
helped himself who’d have given him a hand if he only hadn’t 
been too proud to ask for it! I was kind of suspicious,” he went 
on, “when he gave me my wages six months in advance in case he 
didn’t get back.” 

Benskin escorted them to the police car which was waiting and 
handed them in. : “I shall be staying here a few minutes,” he said. 
“There are still one or two formalities. Will you give me your 
names and addresses, please?” 

The girl took out a card and wrote the servant’s name on the 
back. 

“Was Mr. Starr in business?” Benskin asked her. 

The girl nodded. ‘‘He was a financial agent and company 
promoter,” she explained. ‘He’s floated some wonderful com- 
panies in his time. Just now he wasn’t doing quite so well, and he 
seemed very queer and irritable. What Furnell says is quite true, 
though. There’s plenty would have helped him if he’d been a 
little more confidential.” 

“You knew that he was hard up, I suppose, then?” 

The girl hesitated. ‘I couldn’t help knowing it,”’ she admitted. 
“Everyone seemed to be tumbling over themselves to get money 
out of him. Will there be an inquest?” 

Benskin nodded. “Naturally. You will have to give evidence, 
I am afraid, but as it is such a simple case it will be only a matter 
of a few minutes. You will get your subpoenas in due course.” 

“And the funeral?” the girl faltered, her eyes again filling with 
tears. 

“The day afterwards, I imagine. 
Starr’s address?” 

“Number 7-A, Clarges Street,’”’ the man replied. 

“You are staying there?” 

“Yes, sir. I’ve had no order to leave. I suppose someone will 
come along who’ll look after affairs as soon as the news gets 
about.’ 

“7A, Clarges Street,’’ Benskin repeated. “Please be there in 
an hour’s time, if you don’t mind. There are one or two little 
formalities to be attended to, and I might have to go through 
some of his papers.” 

“T will be there too,” the young lady promised. “I shall be 
able to tell you anything you want to know.” 

She spoke almost eagerly. Benskin took off his hat and waved 
the car onwards. His eyes were on the girl’s face until the last 
moment. 


By the by, what was Mr. 


HE Sub-Commissioner never had been more surprised than 
A hes Benskin presented himself in his room early on the 
morning fixed for the inquest and asked that an application for a 
formal adjournment should be made. 

‘What on earth are you going to say, Benskin?” he demanded. 
“What reason could there possibly be for an adjournment? It 
seems to me that never in my life have I seen a clearer case.” 

“T thought so at first,” the other admitted. “Sometimes I 
think so now, and yet there are one or two very peculiar points 
about it.” 

“The long and the short of the matter is, I suppose,” the 
Sub-Commissioner remarked, “that you think the man was 
murdered instead of having committed suicide?” 

His subordinate avoided a definite response. “I really am 
completely in the dark at present, sir,” he acknowledged. “You 
know how one has to trust to instinct sometimes.’ 

“Your instinct has been worth following more than once,” the 
Sub-Commissioner admitted. ‘Let’s hear a little more.” 

“Well, I didn’t like the doctor,” Benskin confessed. “He 
seemed to take everything much too much for granted. Then 
there was another thing. When he took off the undershirt I saw 
distinctly on the man’s arms the marks of hypodermic injections. 
The doctor too must have seen them. Heé made no remark, failed 
to call my attention to them or to examine them himself. He just 
teak are the revolver and showed me how he thought the thing 
was done.’ 


“What about the motive?” the Sub-Commissioner asked. 
“‘There’s a very serious motive for suicide; none whatever.that I 
can see for murder. The man had lost all his money. His bank- 
ers had called in his overdraft, and his creditors were clamoring 
around him. The little cash he had in his pocket and the gold 
watch were untouched. Of course he may have had complica- 
tions in his life we know nothing about yet. Have you stumbled 
across one of them, by any chance?” 

“T can’t say that I have,” Benskin admitted. “There is no 
doubt that he was on very friendly terms with the secretary, to 
whom apparently he had left anything that might be saved from 
the wreck of his estates. Beyond that, I gather that he led the 
ordinary life of a middle-aged man about town.” 

“How would his financial position pan out exactly?” 

“Badly, without a doubt. I‘called upon the young lady secre- 
tary again yesterday to see whether I could pick up any further 
information, and I must admit I was astounded.” 

“In what way?” 

He seems to have dealt largely in stocks and shares and 
property,” Benskin explained, “without keeping any account of 
his transactions except what the entries in his bank-book disclose. 
Then, this last year especially, he has been drawing considerable 
sums of money from his bank just on the day before any of the 
great race meetings.” 


uT still,” the Sub-Commigdones urged, “why do you want 
the inquest adjourned?” 

“Because there is something behind the whole affair I can’t 
figure out. I should like a little more time to inquire into his 
private life. We are taking it for granted now that he committed 
suicide because he was undoubtedly in desperate straits, and 
there appears to be not the slightest motive for anyone ‘to have 
shot him. That may be because we know so little of his. private 
life. A man living as he did naturally must have had‘enemies. I 
only want a few days.” 

“We shall be confoundedly unpopular, ” his chief grumbled, 
“but of course if you really want it we’ll apply.” 

“T must have it,”’ Benskin confessed. “I hate making ‘myself a 
nuisance, but I think the coroner will forgive me some day—at 
least I hope so.’ 

“If he ever does,” the Sub-Commissioner remarked incredu- 


_ lously, “I’ll stand you the best dinner I’ve ever apes in my 


life. ” 


So, at the end of that dreary formal function, which took place 
cn the day arranged, a thunderbolt flashed into the court. The 
doctor’s evidence, followed by Miss Hammond’s, seemed so con- 
clusively to point:to suicide that people took scant interest in the 
case. The general public deserted almost in a body before the 
coroner addressed himself to the jury. Then, quite unexpectedly, 
Benskin got up in his place and on behalf of the police made 
formal application for an adjournment. The coroner-looked at 
him in amazement. 

“An adjournment?” he exclaimed. ‘But for what reason?” 

“The police have had very little time to make inquiries,” 
Benskin pointed out. ‘“They admit that the evidence as to suicide 
is, on the face of it, conclusive. On the other hand, they feel 
that in view of the fact that a large portion of the deceased’s 
assets apparently have disappeared, they should like an oppor- 
tunity of making a few inquiries before the matter is absolutely 
closed. A man who deals in large sums of money without keeping 
proper books in which their disposal could be traced, is, as you 
must admit, one of the most possible victims for a cleverly 
constructed crime.’ 

The witnesses, Furnell, the doctor and Miss Hammond, were 
all seated in the well of the court, together with a lawver who 
was understood to be representing them. The latter rose. 

“Tt has occurred very seldom in my lifetime, Mr. Coroner,” he 
said, “that I have found myself in the position of protesting 
against such an application as has just been made, especially 
when it has been made under the auspices of Scotland Yard, but 
I cannot for the life of me see the use or the advantage to anybody 
of the proposed adjournment. A clearer case of suicide, I venture 
to say, never was laid before you, sir. Why should my witnesses 
be inconvenienced, the poor fellow’s funeral postponed, for no 
reason whatsoever?” 

' The coroner cleared his throat. ‘Mr. Ellis, I feel a considerable 
amount of sympathy with what you have just said,” he admitted. 


“At the same time it never has been my custom to disregard an _ 


application made by a responsible person on behalf of the police. 
The inquest is adjourned until a week from today.” 
The few stragglers in the court rose to. their. feet and 
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made towards the exit. The girl remained in 
her seat for a moment, her eyes upon 
Benskin. The doctor shambled up to him. 

“T can’t imagine why you wish to waste our 
time in this manner, sir,” he protested sharply. 
“The whole affair is so simple. From the mo- 
ment I saw the body, I realized exactly what 
had happened, and the evidence has confirmed 
my conviction. Adjourn the inquest, indeed! 
I never have heard of anything so foolish! You 
police can’t have enough to keep you busy.” 

“TI am very sorry if it inconveniences any of 
you,” Benskin replied politely. ‘You see, 
there are just one or two more inquiries which 
should be made before a serious matter like 
this is concluded. The jury’s verdict once 
given is final, you must remember.” 

The doctor hurried off, with a little grunt of 
disgust. Somewhat to Benskin’s surprise, 
when he reached the pavement he found the 
girl standing by his side. She was looking a 
little pale, but she was quite collected. 

“Shall I see you again before the adjourned 
inquest, Mr. Benskin?” she asked. ‘There are 
letters every morning which of course you can 
see if you ai 
“T'll look round if I may,” Benskin promised. 
“I’m sorry to bother you all this way.” 

“You ought to know whether it is necessary,” 
was the quiet rejoinder. “If it is, then of 
course we have nothing to complain about.” 

“Tt will be only for a week, after all,” Ben- 
skin reminded her. “I am afraid I’m rather 
unpopular with all of you, especially the doc- 
tor, but one gets ideas, you know.” 

She looked at him keenly. “I wonder what 
yours is.” 

“Probably a mare’s nest.” 


Before the week was up, Benskin received a 
call from Miss Hammond. She was wearing a 
little more rouge than when he had first seen 
her and she had apparently used her lip-stick 
freely. She entered the office boldly, as one 
who has a grievance. Her manner was, if any- 
thing, a little overconfident. Nevertheless, 
there was disquietude in her eyes. 

“TI want to: know, Mr. Benskin,”’ she said, 
“why I am being followed.” 

“Followed?” he repeated. ‘‘By whom?” 

“That is what I came to ask you,” she re- 


* joined. ‘All that I know is that twice during 


the last three days I have started out to pay a 
visit to a friend, and discovered that a person 
whom I have seen loitering upon the other side 
of Clarges Street has dogged my footsteps.” 
“That seems very quaint,’’ Benskin ob- 
served. ‘‘If the person annoys you in any way, 


’ I should appeal to the nearest policeman.” 


‘‘Are you sure that it is not the police who 
are responsible?’’ she demanded. 

Benskin looked at her with those very inno- 
cent blue eyes of his wide open. ‘My dear 
young lady,” he exclaimed, “why on earth 
should the police take any interest in you?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” she admitted. 
“Wherever I go, this man follows me. Twice 
I’ve given up going to visit my friend.” 

“Why change your plans because you were 
followed?” Benskin asked swiftly. 

The girl was momentarily at a loss. ‘No 
ge reason why I should, but I don’t 

e e prying into my concerns.” 

“Mise Hammond,” he assured her, a little 
more gravely, ‘I don’t think that anyone wants 
to pry into your concerns. At the same time, 
you must remember that your late employer, 
Mr. Starr, died under very peculiar circum- 
stances. : He was reputed to be a wealthy man. 
He has left behind him nothing but debts. 
He is known to have been possessed of con- 
siderable property, stocks and shares. There 
is no evidence at all, not even in his bank-ac- 
counts, of how he has disposed of these. You 
are the only person who might have thrown 
light upon the situation, and you say you can’t.” 

“But how can I?” she protested. “Mr. 
Starr kept no books—his was a one-man busi- 
ness—he didn’t need to. If he had kept books, 
as he said, he would have been liable to tax.” 

“Just so’’ Benskin agreed. “Well, Iam 
afraid I can’t help you, Miss Hammond. You 


must remember that Mr. Starr had some very 
heavy creditors. Any one of them might be 
interested in your movements.” 

The girl took her leave, and Benskin, as 
soon as she had gone, glanced through the 
report of her movements on the previous day. 


The adjourned inquest opened without any 
indications of the sensation in which it was to 
result. The jury once more viewed the body. 
Miss Hammond and Furnell, the servant, 
again gave their evidence of identification. 
The doctor’s evidence followed, almost word 
for word the same as on the previous occasion. 

The coroner, however, instead of addressing 
the jury at once, referred to some papers by 
his side, and one or two observant people in 
the court noticed a distinct change in his man- 
ner. He nodded to the sergeant, who threw 
open the door of the witness-box. 

“Police Surgeon Harding.” 

The police surgeon stepped into the box. 
Doctor Jacobs, who was seated just below, 
started slightly and leaned forward in his place. 
The coroner addressed the new witness. 

“You did not at first examine the body of the 
deceased?” he asked. 

“TI did not, sir,” the surgeon acknowledged. 
“Tn the face of the testimony of Doctor Jacobs, 
who was called in and who is a fully qualified 
man, it was not thought necessary. I had two 
inquests that day on the other side of London.” 

“You have since, however, at the request 
of the police, examined the body?” 

“T have, sir.” 

“Tell us what conclusions you arrived at.” 

The surgeon hesitated. “I will admit the 
possibility of error; sir,” he said, ‘‘but I came 
to the conclusion that the deceased had been 
dead for several days longer than the period 
stated, and that death was due to morphine 
poisoning. The deceased was clearly an addict.” 

There was a ripple of sensation in court. 

“What about the revolver shot in the fore- 
head?” the coroner continued. 

“T came to the conclusion, sir,’’ the witness 
replied, “‘that the shot had been fired into the 
head of the deceased some time after death.” 

Silence was impossible. There was a babel 
of whispering voices throughout the court. 
Doctor Jacobs, it was noticed, was livid. 
Miss Hammond was rubbing her face with her 
handkerchief. The trembling fingers of her 
other hand held a stick of lip-salve. 

“That is a most extraordinary statement 
of yours, doctor,” the coroner pointed out. 

“Tt is the result of my very careful examina- 
tion of the body,” the police surgeon said. 

The coroner waved him away, and his place 
was taken by a well-dressed, portly-looking 
gentleman. The coroner turned towards him. 

“Your name is Doctor Marriott, I believe, 
house physician to St. Luke’s, Euston.” 

“‘That is my name and position.” 

At this point Doctor Jacobs was seen to rise 
stealthily to his feet. A burly-looking man in 

lain clothes who was standing immediately 
hind touched him on the shoulder, however, 
and he resumed his place. 

“You have seen the body of the deceased?” 


“Yes, sir.” 
“‘Are you able to identify it?” 
“Certainly. It is the body of Sidney John 


Mason, who died in one of my wards last 
Thursday week from morphine poisoning.” 

The murmur of voices rose until the coroner 

was forced to tap sharply upon the table before 
im. As soon as silence was restored, he 
turned back to the witness with a question. 

“Can you account in any way for the body of 
one of your patients, who died in your hospital 
and who should have been buried under its 
auspices, being found in a temperance hotel 
in the Euston Road, surrounded by evidences 
of another personality?” 

“If my answer to your question involves no 
contempt of the court,”’ the witness replied, “I 
should reply at once that the fact can be ac- 
counted for only by the existence of a cleverly 
exploited and carried out conspiracy. Mason’s 
body left the hospital for burial at two on 
the day arranged for. A coffin was deposited 
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in the grave prepared, before three o’clock.” 

“You know that the grave has been dug up, 
and the coffin found to contain nothing but 
bricks?”’ the coroner asked. 

“Such is my information.” 

Three times the coroner was forced to ap- 
peal for silence. At last he rose to his feet. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,’’ he said, “‘your un- 
necessary presence here, as you have now gath- 
ered, has been due to a conspiracy with which 
another court will have to deal. You are dis- 
charged immediately from the present case, 
ard relieved from all future services for two 
years. Any further proceedings in connection 
with the deceased,” the coroner proceeded 
dryly, with a significant glance in front of him, 
‘will take place in another court.” 

The burly-looking man leaned forward and 
touched Doctor Jacobs upon the shoulder. 
Two policemen appeared from the back of the 
court. It took half a dozen men to make a 
lane through which Miss Daphne Hammond, 
Doctor Jacobs and William Furnell were con- 
ducted to the police van which awaited them. 


The Sub-Commissioner kept his word. He 
entertained Benskin that night to the best 
dinner his club could provide. 

“‘Benskin,” he said, “‘the Chief desires me to 
present to you his compliments. You have 
done the force a remarkably good service. All 
the evening papers have laudatory articles con- 
cerning us, but we will see that you get the 
credit to which you are entitled. I don’t want 
all the details. I’ve picked up a few already, 
but just give me an idea how you tumbled to 
the thing. Here’s your very good health!” 

‘Well, it began like this,’’ Benskin explained, 
setting down his glass and helping himself to 
caviar. “I thought it extraordinary that 
Doctor Jacobs made no remark about the 
numerous scars on the man’s body from the 
hypodermic injections, and then, too, I noticed 
that the body contained marks of the injec- 
tion sometimes made at a hospital to insure 
that death actually has taken place. Then all 
sorts of little suspicious things cropped up. 

“First of all, the cunning way the man was 
supposed to have crept into hiding, and yet in 
the matter of his underclothes and gold watch 
left evidences as to his identity. Then there 
was the disappearance of all his ready money, 
leaving nothing but debts behind. I couldn’t 
make head or tail of his bank-book, so I had a 
long talk with the bank manager who was very 
sympathetic, chiefly because he dislikes Starr. 

“We arrived in due course at a pretty clear 
idea of the man’s financial position. He’d been 
a rich man once, without a doubt, but he lost 
fifty thousand pounds in rubber two years ago, 
and that started him on this game. Whenever 
he got a chance, he paid in money which he 
received from various quarters to a bank-ac- 
count abroad, and as he couldn’t build up fast 
enough that way, he kept on drawing large 
amounts through his own bank and pretending 
he’d lost them at race meetings. 

“All this time, of course, he paid nobody, 
and he entered into every speculation where he 
could get a few months’ credit and draw in a 
certain amount of cash.- In this fashion he 
drained away the whole of his assets, and built 
up a reserve of something like seventy thousand 
pounds in hard cash, all deposited abroad. 

“As soon as I had arrived at those facts, I 
put aside all idea of suicide and worked upon a 
theory of my own, which turned out to be the 
correct one. I looked up Doctor Jacobs’s past, 
and I didn’t think much of it. I paid a visit to 
the hospital and discovered that a patient, at- 
tended by Doctor Jacobs, had died there three 
days before of morphine poisoning, and had 
been buried at a certain cemetery near. 

“A few more inquiries, and I discovered that 
Doctor Jacobs was paying off some pressing 
debts and was ordering whisky by the case 
instead of by the bottle, that two men from the 
undertaker’s establishment with whom the 
hospital had a contract had been drunk for two 
days, and that Miss Hammond was dividing 
her time between buying a trousseau and trying 
to get down to Tilbury. 
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“Starr had thought the scheme out carefully 
enough. He had got hold of a crook doctor, 
spent money freely, squared the landlady at 
the Temperance Hotel and up to a certain point 
the thing worked out according to plan.” 

“And what about Starr?” 
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“Well, we shall know in a few minutes,” Ben- 
skin replied, looking down the crowded room. 

An official-looking messenger, preceded by 
one of the club officials, was making his way 
towards them. Benskin, with a word of 
apology to his chief, tore open the envelop of 





the note which the messenger handed to him. 
“Starr was arrested this afternoon at Til- 
bury,” he announced. “He and Miss Ham- 
mond were off on the Ortana tonight for the 
South Sea Islands.” 
“Poor rascal!” sighed the Sub-Commissioner. 


The Single Standard by Adela Rogers St. Johns (coninued from poge 51) 


the impression of a gallant young soldier of 
some other land or time. You might have ex- 
pected her suddenly to draw a gleaming sword 
—a fairy-tale knight. 

But he knew who she was by the shape of 
her head, and the immense quietness with 
which she stood staring at the picture. As a 
rule women who came to look at his exhibitions 
drove him crazy. They never saw the pictures 
—they couldn’t see the pictures, wiggling and 
moving and trotting about from one to the 
other the way they did, with eyes flitting away 
every instant and tongues never still. - 

This girl stood perfectly still. Her body, he 
decided, knowing of these things, must be 
under perfect control. It took muscular con- 
trol to stand absolutely still like that for a 
long time. Even her eyelids were quiet. 

Slowly he moved to stand beside her. 

The picture he had done from the sketch 
made that night at Purcell’s. Naturally. 

She looked up and saw him. 

That first sight of him was a strange thing to 
her. It was, in a way, the only clear view she 
ever had of him. After that she was so over- 
shadowed by his personality, by the things she 
knew of him, that she did not consider how he 
looked. Years afterwards, she never could 
remember in the least how he looked. 

But at that first glance she saw standing 
beside her a big, heavy-set man, a square man, 
with huge hulking shoulders and a big bull 
neck that held his, head a little forward. The 
massive jaw, the arched nose, the jutting swell 
of the forehead topped by a great shag of 
rough, curly hair beginning to turn a little 
gray, and the brutal, seeing eyes seemed to her 
at the moment unprecedented. She had never 
seen such a man. He belonged on the deck of 
a ship in a storm. He belonged on a battle- 
field, knee-deep in mud, shouting to men who 
would never forsake him. 

Her smile came with the thought that he 
would be the finest person in the world to have 
around in trouble. 

Instantly he smiled back. No particular 
sweetness in that smile. But such a lot of 
understanding, of force. 

“Did you recognize it?”’ he said, without even 
glancing toward the picture. 

“Yes,” she said. “I came to see it. Some- 
body told me it was here. I like it very much.” 

“You do? I’m surprised.” His lip curled. 
“Most people want themselves made pretty- 
pretty. She’s not pretty.” He jerked his head 
toward the picture. 

“No, but then I’m not either,” said Arden 
Stuart. “TI like it because it looks as though I 
were thinking about something nice. But I 
don’t understand how it came to be done.” 

“T did it one night last summer in Purcell’s.” 

“You did it?” 

He nodded. 

She made no comment, no startled exclama- 
tion of either surprise or pleasure on learning 
who he was. Only she turned and looked again 
at the picture and back at him. 

“T didn’t see you,” she said slowly. “It’s 
funny you could have looked at me and seen 
so much of me, when I didn’t even know you 
were there.” 

“Yes, it is,” said Packy Cannon. ‘“That’s 
why I liked you. You weren’t distracted from 
your thoughts by music or dancing or me. 
Let’s go somewhere where we can talk. Who 
are you? I never took the trouble to find out.” 

“T am Arden Stuart,” said the girl. “Come 
on up to my house. We can talk there.” 

“T don’t like people’s houses,” said Packy 
Cannon sociably. Friendliness suddenly had 
descended upon him, a bluff, man-to-man 


friendliness. “T’ll tell you—I know a place 
down on Stewart Street where we can get some 
corned-beef sandwiches and a glass of beer. I 
call it the Club of the Philosophers.” 

“That’s a good idea,” said Arden Stuart 
placidly. “Have you got a car?” 

“T don’t own a car,” said Packy Cannon. 
“Never could learn to drive one of the fool 
things. If I kept a chauffeur I’d forget him and 
leave him all over the place. Funny. Let’s 
take a street-car.” 


Three months later Arden Stuart sailed for 
the ports of beyond with Packy Cannon on the 
All Alone. They were not married. They 
sailed openly and alone except for the crew and 
a Chinese cook. 

They left consternation and excitement be- 
hind them. But they took with them some- 
thing which they would not have traded for 
the crown jewels then or ever afterwards. 

They had come to the decision after some 
discussion. 

“What’s to stop us?” asked Packy, who 
never was stopped by anything. 

Arden Stuart didn’t answer at once. It was 
a recognized law between them that pauses 
were as important a part of conversation as 
words. For all his drive and determination, 
his ruthlessness, Packy Cannon never hurried. 

‘‘Well,” said Arden, rubbing her nose with 
her forefinger in a way she had when she was 
thinking deeply, “there are several things.” 

“Let’s have ’em one at a time,” said Packy, 
without concern. 

“First, there’s Mum. She’s had trouble be- 
fore. This might cut pretty deep. If I loved 
her more, I’d know better how to act. As it is, 
I have only a sense of duty to guide me.” 

“T can’t see,” said Packy, “that it’s any con- 
cern of hers. You’re bound to do something 
like this sooner or later. You’d better do it 
with me. Consideration for your mother might 
stop you this time, but it wouldn’t the third or 
fourth time. Besides, she’s lived her life. 
Nothing will be hurt but her pride. I can’t see 
that you owe her anything. You don’t owe 
anybody anything except yourself.” 

Arden considered that, too. ‘“There’s Ding 
and Mercedes. They’re going to be married 
next month. I’m awfully fond of them.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Packy Cannon, 
getting up to mix himself a high-ball and 
settling back with it in his hand. “Let’s get 
this thing straight. What you really mean is 
that they will be hurt not by what you’re doing 
but by what people will say about it. Your 
mother hasn’t any particular belief in an im- 
mortal soul. No woman with great beauty 
ever has had. The body is too important—it’s 
uppermost in their thoughts always. So she 
won’t consider you’re damning yourself any- 
where but in this world. Ding and Mercedes, 
from what little I’ve seen of them, are a 
couple of people with their feet on the ground. 
They want you to be happy. They must 
know you’ll never be content in their way. It 
isn’t in you. You were built for the high seas, 
my girl, not for the placid lakes. They 
wouldn’t deny you anything that you wanted 
to do if it was sure to bring you a day, or a 
week, or a year of happiness. 

“All right. Ding knows you’re not a lily, I 
gather. Then all that concerns them is the 
fact that your reputation will be all shot full of 
holes when you come back. And you’re think- 
ing merely of wounded pride and family feeling 
that’s going to make them a little bit uncom- 
fortable for a while. Isn’t that true?” 

“Yes,” said Arden instantly. 

“Let me show you the f: of that. In 


the first place, no interesting woman in the 
history of the world from Helen of Troy down 
ever has preserved her reputation. And no 
interesting woman in this day and age, who 
can conduct herself decently in a drawing- 
room, is going to be cold-shouldered over a 
love-affair. Life moves along too fast for that 
nowadays. Memory gets shorter every year 
and social standards less strict. Tell me one 
woman you know, from Hollywood to New 
York, who actually has lost any standing by a 
love-affair. Might be one or two doors shut 
against her, but others, and possibly more in- 
teresting ones, will open to replace those. 

“T don’t want to be egotistical, but I actually 
believe that the woman who went away with 
Packy Cannon on a love cruise, the heroine of a 
grande passion with one of the outstanding 
characters of his day—you’ll pardon the phrase 
which is necessary for the purpose of this 
story—will be just as well received as if she’d 
stayed at home. They may do a lot of talking 
behind your back, but they’d do that anyhow. 
If you stay here, they’ll be accusing you of 
something anyhow.” 

Arden laughed suddenly, heartily, like a 
little boy. “Did you ever think of marrying 
me?” she asked impishly. 

“Yes,” said Packy Cannon, “I have. But I 
don’t believe in marriage. Besides, I think I 
have a couple of wives already somewhere in 
the background. They might turn up. It 
wouldn’t work anyway. Personally, I think a 
marriage like that is worse than a love-affair. 
It leaves you burdened.” 

“T guess you’re right,” Arden nodded her 
head so a that the tight little bronze 
curls stirred and danced. ‘‘You’re not what I 
should call a marrying man.” She giggled. 

“You do love me?” said Packy Cannon 


y. 

Arden did not look at him then. Very quiet 
he was, staring down at the tips of her little 
brown sandals, the golden lashes almost flat on 
her cheeks. And slowly a great wave of color 
came into her face, mounted like the fire about 
a martyr’s stake. 

The most overwhelming sense of love had 
taken possession of her suddenly, a love that 
was blended deeply of the flesh and the mind, 
but that was mostly of the mind. A vast 
hunger, almost a necessity, to know this man 
completely, to be as close to him mind to mind, 
spirit to spirit, as they had been in body, 

ulsed through her. The flame of it seemed to 
urn her whole being clean of anything but him. 

She had loved before, been loved before. But 
she never before had been possessed. She felt 
now, staring down at the toes of her little 
sandals, as though he possessed her more com- 
pletely than any woman ever had been pos- 
sessed. He had taken her into himself, and the 
power of him, the tremendous force of him, 
was what burned her. 

Mum, Ding and Mercedes, her good name, 
meant nothing. 

As a matter of fact, she had no choice., And 
knew it. To follow him, on the high seas, over 
the deserts, onto the mountain » was 
written for her, not in the stars, but in the 
nature of his soul and her own. 


She waited until after the wedding to tell 
Ding and Mercedes. 

All fashionable San Francisco was invited to 
the wedding. 

“What the dickens do you want a wedding 
for?” said Arden, sitting on the foot of Mer- 
cedes’s bed one morning, while that exquisite’ 
young person ate her breakfast from a pink 
enamel tray. “I can imagine nothing more 
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Priv is my wife; and I make my living by 
writing advertisements. Sometimes she tells me 
what she thinks of them. 


For instance, I’d worked all evening on one 
advertisement for Fels-NapthaSoap. Annreadit. 


“Why be so long-winded?” she said. “Women 
are too busy to read all those flowery words. 
Why not tell them just what you told me, 
before you started to write?” 


--. 0 here it is, just as I told it to Ann! 


It happened when Ann was sorting the wash. 
“That,” she said, “‘is a wretched looking shirt! 
Bertha will have a fit.” 


“Tt does look like a garage towel,” I admitted. 
“But did I ask the tire to blow out? Anyway, 
Bertha should use Fels-Naptha.”’ 


“Because you advertise it?” 


“No, of course not—because there are two 
kinds of dirt. Almost any soap will get out the 
‘clean’ dirt. But not the greasy dirt—and most 
dirt is greasy. 

















Ag right Ann Ward 


here is just what you said to write 


... now welll see how many people read it! 


“You can loosen greasy dirt by rubbing, but 
that’s too hard work. Dry cleaning establish- 
ments loosen it with naptha, for naptha dissolves 
grease easily. Fels & Company have found the 
way to blend good, mild soap with plenty of 
naptha and make the naptha stay in—you can 
smell it. So Fels-Naptha gives you good soap 
and plenty of naptha, working together. I can’t 
for the life of me see why you don’t let Bertha 
have that extra help.” 


*‘But where’s the trick of it?’’ asked Ann. 


‘Don’t be so blamed suspicious—there isn’t 
any. Fels-Naptha is easy on clothes—good for 
anything you can wash, including your finer 
things. Use it in washing machine or tub—in 
cool, lukewarm or hot water; or boil your clothes, 
if you want to. You get the same thing in the 
end—white, clean, sweet-smelling clothes with- 
out hard rubbing.” 


That’s what Ann said you women would 
read. I hope she was right. And I hope that 
Fels-Naptha will be on your grocery list as it is 
on ours, now. 


Sid (al 
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awful than standing up before thousands of 
people at a moment like that. I should almost 
as soon take them into the bridal chamber.” 

Mercedes put ever so little marmalade on a 
piece of dry toast and said apologetically: “I 
know. But you’re different, Arden. I’m not a 
bit. I like to do things the way other people 
do them. I shall adore a wedding, and brides- 
maids and a bouquet and all those things. I’m 
a very commonplace person. Besides, it all 
seems so much safer.” 

‘“Who wants to be safe?” said Arden. 

But a certain wisdom had come to Mercedes 
with her love. ‘Most women, I think,” she 
said simply. “Or at least they’re afraid to be 
anything else. They may look longingly at the 
great adventures of life. The thrill of a Lind- 
bergh, and daring explorers and great war 
heroes. They even look with envy upon 
women who live great romances. But they are 
afraid. They always have been afraid, either 
of some god or of other people. You see, 
Arden, you have no fear. Or if you have, a 
recklessness ég 

“Not that,” said Arden. 

The other girl shifted her words. “I’m not 
good at talking,” she said, “and I admire you 
so much, Arden darling. I admire you almost 
as much as I love you. What I meant was 
this—I think you have no fear, or else you 
have other emotions that are so big they 
drown out fear. I haven’t any very big 
emotions. Most women haven’t. They never 
have been allowed to have. They’ve kept 
them smothered. I’m getting a little beyond 
my depths, but I want to say this awfully. 
You are always patient with me. I don’t 
know, for instance, that mother-love always 
has been the strongest thing in women. I 
think lots of women are capable of loving some 
man, or their work, or some great thing, as 
much as they do their children. But mother- 
love is the one thing they’ve been allowed to go 
the limit on. They’ve been encouraged in that 
and discouraged about the other things. 
Maybe that’s why the old New England 
women used to grieve so much and so long. It 
was one of the few times they could let go and 
be approved. Now—the balance is changing. 
And you’re one of. the pioneers, Arden, be- 
cause with all your sweetness and being so 
little and feminine, you think like a man.” 

“T wonder,” said Arden, lighting a cigaret 
with a hand that shook ever so little. 

Mercedes was one of those brides you 
dream-about. Under an old lace veil that had 
belonged to Mrs. Stuart’s mother, her hair was 
a glory to behold. Arden never had looked 
worse and knew it and did not care. Orchid 
was the one color she could not wear, but 
Mum had chosen the dresses for the maid-of- 
honor and the bridesmaids and Arden would 
have worn a hair-cloth shirt just at that 
moment rather than hurt her mother’s feelings. 

Tommy Hewlett, extraordinarily  well- 
groomed as best man, seemed to think she 
looked well enough. But he did not look 
happy. The love he had for Arden was so 
sweetly simple a thing, so strong, so unswerv- 
ing, that he could not understand its failure to 
move serenely. This might have been a double 
wedding just as well. But Arden, as he well 
knew, had withdrawn herself from him. It was 
her right. There had been no promise between 
them. He had to admit that she had warned 
him over and over of what might happen. 
Her affection for him was still plain enough, but 
she no longer suffered his touch. 

That could mean only one thing, with Arden. 
There was another man. That explained her 
long absences, her absorption. Her eyes were 
always absent now. Naturally, he could not 
know that they were fastened upon the All 
Alone on a high sea, with the great square 
figure of Packy Cannon on deck, his feet wide 
apart and the world before him. 

When Ding and Mercedes came back from 
their honeymoon, Arden told them what she 
was going to do. 

The pretty drawing-room of the little new 
house in San Francisco’s newest residence dis- 
trict where Ding had taken his bride lay in 
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strange silence when she had finished speaking. 
Mercedes began to cry a little. But Ding, 
who had gone utterly white, made no sign. 
Arden herself waited. She was there, she 
seemed to say, because she could have done no 
less for them, loving them. She had come to 
them, told them herself, given them their 


chance to talk to her. That was all she could ~ 


do. Her face showed nothing—it was a poker 
face; only there were little dark circles under 
her eyes as though possibly she had not slept 
very well the night before. 

At last Ding said, “This is rather a tough 
spot for me, kid.” 

And at that Arden’s face grew all soft, 
miraculously soft, and her eyes melted from 
their distant, absorbed contemplation and 
rested on his face. 

“T know it, Ding,” she said. Perhaps she 
wanted to say more. But what was there, 
then, to say? 

He talked to her and he was mercifully 
quiet about it. He said all the things that 
could be said under the circumstances, that 
always have been said under the circumstances. 
Very sanely, very sensibly. No ranting, no 
threats and no cant. Arden had trusted him 
for that. Just a setting forth of the thing ac- 
cording to the standards of the world, a quiet 
tabulation of what he thought the results 
would be. 

“T know all that,” said Arden. “I know it 
all. But that is the price. And in this case, 
everything in me says hang the price. The 
only price that appals me is giving up this 
thing I might have for the mere sake of some 
future reputation which probably won’t 
amount to a darn anyhow.” 

“What about Tommy?” said Ding. 

“Dear Tommy,” said Arden, and the words 
sounded like an epitaph. 

“And Mum?” 

Then Arden, who was not in the least heart- 
less, suddenly giggled. “You know,” she said, 
“as a matter of fact, Mum will enjoy it rather. 
It would shock her if you said that, but it’s true. 
Everybody will sympathize with her and 
wonder why such a good woman should have 
so much trouble. It'll give Mum a new in- 
terest in life. All her friends will come over 
one at a time, and she'll lie on the chaise longue 
looking lovely in a pale negligée and say, ‘My 
dear, I haven’t talked this over with a soul, 
but I know you'll understand and I simply 
must talk to someone.’ It’ll be rather fun for 
her and no blame attached. She always can 
refer to me as Father’s own daughter.” 

Some secret bitterness there, in Arden’s 
heart, against her mother, a secret bitterness 
that is in the hearts of so many daughters 
where their mothers are concerned. 

Ding started again the list of arguments. 
And Mercedes reached up and put her hand on 

arm. 

“Don’t, Ding,” she said. “It isn’t any use. 
Arden can’t help it. She loves him. She’s 
going anyway, no matter what we say. So let’s 
let her go as—sweetly as we can. So that 
when she comes back there will be nothing 
between us.” 

When she kissed her sister-in-law, Mercedes 
was surprised to see that for the first time 
since she had known her, Arden was crying. 


The All Alone sailed the high seas. It 
touched at Honolulu, it touched at frequented 
ports here and there, it nosed among islands off 
the charts of most men and saw many and 
strange sights. 

There were days of lazy, golden sunshine. 
There were days of storm, when the boat 
fought for its life against wind and wave and 
the clouds looked as though they might fall 
and obliterate it at any moment. There were 
nights when the stars hung so close, orange and 
golden stars of incredible brightness, that one 
wanted to pick clusters of them for a necklace. 
There were nights when blackness unbelievably 
dense and thick shut sky and water and even air 
away from them. There were days when they 
lay becalmed, floating on a hot, swollen sea 
that did not even ripple, and there were days 








when they raced bird-like through splendid, 
sweeping blue water. 

And life on the All Alone, to Packy Cannon 
and Arden Stuart, who had taken their love 
because love and each other seemed of more 
value to them than anything else in the world, 
was something like that at first. 

The joy of life had been born to Arden 
Stuart almost as soon as she fitted herself into 
the old and comfortable boat. 

The joy of life was to her at last the joy of 
living, of feeling, existing at the top of her 
powers and for great things, whether in the 
wind or the sunshine or the darkness. 

Packy Cannon was not an easy man to live 
with. Even now, when he had for the moment 
much that he wanted from life, he was not 
easy to live with. His moods were violent and 
unexplainable. The temperament of genius, 
which is a matter of too tightly strung nerves 
and too impressionable senses, rode him. 
The fits of his melancholy, of his brashing, 
bull-like desire to know the where and why of 
life, to pierce the curtain and find the ultimate 
meaning of things, came like the storms from 
the heavens. His habit of being alone could 
not be broken altogether, even for Arden. The 
irregularity of his ways abated not a jot. 

He worked—and he always worked; there 
was never a time in his life when he could 
separate himself from his work—for hours, for 
days, in bitter silence, in restless dissatis- 
faction when a notion would not be born 
without long agony and delay. Or he would 
work in a joyous flame of egotism and passion 
in which everything else faded from his vision. 

But to all this Arden accommodated herself, 
selflessly, quietly, meeting his moods without 
any demand for herself. 

“All my life,”’ he said to Arden one night as 
they lay on the deck watching a young moon 
come virginally into the purple velvet sky over 
the island of Pango, ‘all my life I’ve been 
seeking a woman who was my equal. There 
are many theories about love, about the rela- 
tions between men and women. But I tell you 
this—there is no answer to love but equality, 
equality of passion, of thought, of soul. Can 
you give it to me?”’ 

Arden did not answer him. She knew he ex- 
pected no answer. But something in her flew 
out to him. His demands were insatiable, but 
she loved him for them. 

Equality aud freedom. He preached them 
to her in that dynamic way of his, and she 
listened, listened tiptoe, absorbed every word 
into the very roots of her being. 

Another time—they happened just then to 
be lying on a ledge of rock high over the 
Pacific, a rock ledge on a small island where 
Packy Cannon always had owned a rude shack 
so situated in a little bay that it became a 
palace of beauty—he said: ‘I have never yet 
seen love with freedom. Love always wants to 
possess. It is proprietary. And then it ceases 
to be any eg 

“T know that,”’ said Arden, and smiled. 

And suddenly he took her two hands and 
held them against his lips, against his heart, in 
a deep, still caress. 

She learned, too, what he meant by freedom 
—freedom to think independently, to grow 
without fear, to be oneself. But if he took it, he 
was able to give it to her, too. When she 
looked back over her life, she was able to re- 
member later one thing about Packy Cannon, 
one thing above all others. He never had tried 
to change her, to remake her in any way, and 
he was the only man who ever had loved her 
about whom she could say that. Yet of all 
men he affected her life most deeply. 

With it all, a great delight upheld her. She 
felt that she was loving the highest. To her, 
Packy Cannon was the greatest man in the 
world. His genius was an altar for her and she 
was handmaiden. Above all, she loved the thing 
he had done, the life he had dared to live be- 
cause it was his own life, the strong, un- 
tarnished individuality of him. 

Little by little, the companionship between 
them became a perfect thing. They talked the 
clock around. The joy of’ those talks was 
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“Do you REALIZE what wonderful 
power the skin has to renew itself — 
to keep its youth and freshness, given 
half a chance? 


Each day your skin is changing — old 
skin dies and new takes its place. If you 
take care of this new skin as it forms— 
it does not matter what faults your skin 
may have suffered from in the past—you 
can build up, and keep in future, a lovely, 
smooth, clear complexion. 


Begin today to take care of your skin 
the Woodbury way, with hot or warm 
water, ice and Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

The wonderful helpfulness of Wood- 
bury’s in keeping the skin smooth and 
clear, and in overcoming complexion 
troubles is a matter of such general ex- 
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The loveliest girls in America today say that nothing 
keeps their skin so soft and fresh as Woodbury’s... 


You too can have the charm of “a skin you love to touch” 


perience thet today thousands of college 
girls—society debutantes— women guests 
at America’s most exclusive resorts, most 
splendid hotels, are testifying that Wood- 


bury’s is “the only soap they can use for 4 


the face.” “A perfect soap for the skin.” 


The right way to use Woodbury’s for 
your special type of skin is given in the 
booklet that comes to you free with every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


If you are so fortunate as to have a clear, 
naturally good complexion—you should use the 
famous Woodbury treatment for normal skins 
given in this booklet. 

If you are troubled with blackheads, blemishes, 
conspicuous nose pores, or any other skin defect 
—use the special treatment recommended for 
that trouble. A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts 
a month or six weeks. Get your Woodbury’s 
today at any drug or department store — begin 
using it tonight! 






A=SKIN-YOU 
LOVETOTOUH ff 





Your 


Woodbury 
Now—the Treatment for 
large-size trial set ten days 





The Andrew Jergens Co., : 
1601 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

For the enclosed 10 cents please send me the new 
large-size trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
the Cold Cream, Facial Cream and Powder, the 
treatment booklet, ““A Skin You Love to Touch, 
and instructions for the new complete Woodbury 
“*Facial.” In Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Limited, 1601 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 


Name. 





Street 
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greater to Arden Stuart than the joy of his 


arms or of his lips. He brought to her men and 
women such as she never had dreamed of. 
They talked religion, philosophy—Marcus 
Aurelius, Buddha, Thomas 4 Kempis, the 
Yogis, Christ. He had delved very deep—and 
from each selected what he believed, what 
would work. From it he had conceived a 
philosophy of his own, which had to do with 
work, with his own soul as his first responsi- 
bility, with control of the lower, ignoble im- 
pulses that destroy a man’s vision and ability. 
Wisdom, courage, justice and truth—those 
were his gods 

Beneath the stimulus of his mind, her own 
expanded daily, greedily reaching out, taking 
in all that he had to give. 

Lying on her back on the deck, the top of 
her swimming suit and her bare brown arms 
showing above the white duck trousers and the 
once white sneakers that she wore, she watched 
him lazily while he talked to the captain, 
thinking of these things and delighting in the 
great figure he made. What he might look like 
to anyone else she long since had ceased to be 
able to imagine. The hot sun made little 
clouds of golden haze before her eyes, so that 
one moment he disappeared in it altogether and 
the next emerged like a viking statue bathed in 
gold. Deeply content, she adored the bigness 
of him, the roughness, the power that stood out 
above everything 

It was glorious to love a man who was right. 
Not perfect. That she understood. But slowly 
it came to her as she thought that it is not so 
much the virtues of a man as his faults that are 
of paramount importance. There were faults 
you could stand and faults you couldn’t stand, 
and that was all there was to it. Love could be 
maimed more quickly by shame, by little fail- 
ures, than by anything else. 

This man, in his worst moments, in his most 
brutal rages, his vile fits of damning the gods 
above and the devils beneath, even in his in- 
frequent spells of drinking, never did anything 
that she couldn’t forgive and understand. He 
was cut on big lines. He never hurt her, dis- 
appointed her by petty withholding, by tricks, 
by small injustices or criticisms. 

He came over and sat down beside her on the 
deck, and there was established instantly be- 
tween them that oneness which she was com- 
ing to recognize more and more. He was not 
fond of easy caresses and she knew it. There 
was a time for love-making and there was a 
time for other things. When they sat talking, 
reading, as mile after mile slipped away behind 
the All Alone, there were never any hand-hold- 
ings, any passing kisses. 

But now, because of some need in herself, 
she turned over on her stomach and laid her 
head against his knee. 

“‘T love you,” she said. 

The smell of his cigar blew down to her and 
she crinkled her nose against his old flannels, 
loving them, loving him. 

“There is no such thing as love,” said Packy. 

Arden lay very still. Her heart almost had 
stopped beating. 

‘There is only the illusion of love.’ 

Still she did not move, a little sick with that 
funny, slow flutter in her breast. 

“You take the need of your own nature,” 
said Packy, staring across the endless expanses 
of water that divided them just then from the 
rest of the world, “and you plaster it all over 
somebody that happens to appeal to your 
senses. Love grows out of bodily impulses. 
The person you love never actually exists. 
Couldn’t. No human being can measure up to 
that image that you create. Our need is all 
there is to love.” 

The girl turned over on her back again, and 
her wide eyes, enormous and shining in her 
brown face, seemed to catch and hold the blue 
of sky and the gold of sun in pools of light. 

“‘Then why do we ever fall out of love?’’ she 
said. 

“Because the person we love insists on com- 
ing out from behind the god we’ve created 
around them. That’s all. They destroy our 
image because they cannot help it. They know 
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nothing about that image, not its lines, its 
graces, its coloring. They slip out from be- 
hind it and leave it a mere thing of plaster and 
you see them suddenly posturing about, like the 
devils in a pantomime. Then love is over.”’ 

“But,” said Arden Stuart, ‘‘sometimes when 
you love a person you do see the image they 
hold up to you. You do understand the god 
they have created in their own image and— 
plastered onto you. And you try to live up to 
it, to grow into that image. I don’t think 
there is anything a woman may try so hard to 
do as to grow up into what the man she loves 
expects of her.” 

He turned his lion head slowly and looked 
down at her, lying there in her white trousers 
and her bathing suit, against the deck. Their 
eyes met and hers were full of pain, of yearning, 
of pleading. Her mouth trembled, but bravely. 

Without haste, with a strong deliberation, he 
took her up in his arms, so that she lay against 
his breast, her head flung back on his shoulder. 
He kissed her. He never had kissed her quite 
like that before. Their lips were pledges, strong, 
sincere, beautiful. A complete kiss that was no 
mere striving for something beyond a kiss, but 
was a thing in itself. 

The next days were a sort of fiery happiness 
to them. The ecstasy, the ache, the passion of 
them made them go on tiptoe, lest the gods see 
and envy. All need of the world left them. 
They could give each other everything. For 
the first time Arden saw the man separated 
from that defiance of his, saw him let go com- 
pletely. They romped like children. He 
taught her to climb aloft, they dove from the 
ship’s rail, they raced from one end of it to the 
other, like wild things. 

And one night he broke the silence that had 
reigned over the cabin, silence that had lasted 
far into the night. It was raining outside, and 
they had come into his little salon after dinner, 
cézy with its oil-lamp and its books and chairs. 

She lifted her head from her book -with a 
quick upward tilt, because of something in his 
voice. It was husky, it was enchanted, it was 
for the first time a voice speaking from his 
heart, uncontrolled by his head. 

“‘Arden,”’ he said, ‘‘I always have told you 
that I do not believe in love. I have told you 
that I was looking for a woman who was my 
equal. Well, I do believe in love. I have 
found the woman, the one woman. I love you. 
You are part of me. Do you know it?” 

The little cry that broke from her filled the 
cabin with a thousand chimes. 

They came together like two flames meeting. 

And a week later Arden Stuart, talking 
lazily to the captain, discovered that they 
were headed back across the Pacific toward the 
Golden Gate. 

‘“‘Are you sure?” she said, almost stupidly. 

“Oh, yes, Miss Stuart,”’ he said. ‘I’m quite 
sure. Mr. Cannon told me three days ago.” 

Arden went below to her cabin and her heart 
was cold. She did not know why, except that 
now every pulse in her, every sense seemed to 
vibrate as though strung to those of thé man 
she loved. 

She combed out the flat bronze curls, that 
immediately curled back into the tight cap 
that gave her head its adorable shape. She 
slipped on a white sweater over her bathing 
suit. And all the time something was clanging 
within her, some vague alarm. At noon she 
could not eat. 

He called down to her later in the afternoon 
to come up to see the sunset, and they stood 
side by side at the rail, watching the marvelous 
flames of peach and rose and crimson that 
turned the whole western sky to glory. The 
sight of it was so dazzling that it warmed 
Arden a little. 

She said, ‘‘Why are we going back to San 
Francisco?” 

Packy Cannon did not answer her, but she 
saw the end of his cigar flame, glow and flame 
again on the quick, deep breath he drew. 
“Who told you?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,”’ said Arden. 
“No, I don’t suppose it does,’’ he agreed. 
The waiting made her pale. When he spoke 








he did not turn his head. That, she knew, was 
because he dared not. 

“We're going back to San Francisco,” he 
said, and he did not mince matters when once 
he had started, ‘‘because this thing between us 
must be preserved. It is the most beautiful 
thing that ever has happened to me. All my 
life it will be the great, shining light of my 
soul. I have a god at last, and no man can do 
great work unless he has some god. But you 
know it could not go on like this.”’ 


One of Arden’s little tanned hands clutched ' 


the rail until the knuckles showed white. 
“Why?” she said. 

‘Because nothing does or can. The wave 
comes to the crest and then crashes down. 
There is nothing on earth that does not tend 
downward with time.” 

“Except love,” said the full voice. 

“Except love,” he agreed. ‘But the only 
way to keep love from returning to the earth 
is not to put it to the test of every-day human 
living. It isn’t evil, it isn’t the devil that de- 
stroys such things. The only thing we have to 
fear is the wear and tear of every-day living.” 

Her body swayed toward him, involuntarily 
seeking comfort, and he put his arm around her 
and kept it there. He wanted with all his soul 
to show her what he saw about this thing, to 
make her understand what he knew. 

He knew that every capacity in him was 
raised to the highest degree, to a higher degree 
than in other men. But he knew, too, that in- 
evitably everything flowed into his creative 
genius, that it was the great fire that consumed 

the lesser blazes. He was inured to pain, to 
loneliness. He had endured them without a 
murmur for years. His own self-discipline had 
been tremendous. 

But now he felt that the one thing he could 
not bear from life was the destroying of this 
supreme soul experience that had come to him 
from the woman at his side. To love as he 
loved now, to be in love as he was in love with 
Arden Stuart was a supreme thing from which 
his genius would derive endless inspiration. 
The pangs of parting, of being without her, 
would be more suffering than he ever before 
had known. At the mere thought he shook his 
great head like a bull tormented by wounding 


spears. 

But it would be nothing as compared to the 
soul bitterness, the lost faith of disillusion- 
ment, the chance of seeing the glory fade, the 
thrill pass, just as that sunset out there was 
turning slowly from flame to mauve, as event- 
ually it would turn to gray. 

With bitter cynicism he believed that such a 
love as theirs could continue to exist only in the 
imagination, the memory. 

If Dante had possessed Beatrice, if Abélard 
and Héloise had been married, if Romeo and 
Juliet had not died in the same tomb, their 
love stories would have been different. 

The shoddiness of gradually diminishing 
love, the horror of even passing infidelity, 
shook him to his very foundations. 

Knowing Arden as he did, having seen for 
months the subtle workings of her mind, the 
dee understanding that enabled her to fit into 

his life as she fitted into his arms, he knew that 
for them there always would be a measure of 
contentment, of comradeship. They belonged. 
But it had come to him often enough that 
Arden would belong with any man she loved. 

Anyway, he never had sold his birthright for 
contentment. 

Perhaps he was wrong. Perhaps there were 
heights beyond this, of spiritual union, of in- 
creased knowledge, which they might scale 
together. But he had seen too much of life in 
the raw, he had yielded himself too much to 
materialism, to believe it. 

He wanted to keep this Arden of his, this 
sweet, fiery, understanding woman who was 
his mate. 

And to him it seemed that he could keep her 
only by letting her go. 

He knew himself. And he thought of her, 


too, She wasso very young. He knew his own ~ 


tortured spirit, his own miseries. This love of 
theirs had changed nothing, any more than the 
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The Beautiful Henriette 


“A special enchantment emanates from 
the woman whose complexion sparkles 
with youth!’’ declares this royal prin- 
cess of Belgium, who as the DUCHESSE 
DE VENDOME maintains one of the 
most brilliant salons in Europe. 


ER association with the brilliant minds 

of Europe has only intensified the 
Duchesse de Vend6me’s conviction that beauty 
plays a high role in the drama of modern life. 


She says: “When one’s salon is the scene of 
notable gatherings, one is conscious that a 
special enchantment emanates from the woman 
whose complexion sparkles with youth. For- 
tunate are we who know Pond’s Two Creams 
and their accomplishments in achieving a 
perfect skin.” 

For your own skin apply Pond’s Creams 
each day as follows: 

Upon retiring and several times each day 
apply Pond’s Cold Cream generously. Let it 
remain a few moments. Its fine oils will pene- 
trate the pores, removing all dust and powder. 
Wipe off. Repeat. Finish with a dash of cold 
water. If your skin is dry, leave some Cream 

‘on after the bedtime cleansing. 

For an exquisite radiance, apply Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream lightly after every daytime 
cleansing with the Cold Cream, always before 


you powder. [t adds a glowing finish to your 








Tut Ducuesse pz VenpOmE, sister of the King of 
the Belgians, is the wife of a Prince of the famous 
Maison de France. In her salon the aristocracy of 
Europe mingles with men and women who have won 
distinction in the field of arts and letters. The above 
portrait of Her Highness hangs in her Riviera home, 
Chateau de St. Michel at Cannes. The center photo- 
graph reflects the fair features characteristic of her 
Samily, the house of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 





THE KING OF BELGIUM’S SISTER 














Her Royal Highness, the DucuessE DE VENDOME, 
born Princess Henriette of Belgium. 


skin, takes your powder naturally and gives 
protection from winds, dust and soot. 


Two Delightful New Preparations 
by Pond’s 


And now two delightful new preparations are 
offered you: Pond’s Skin Freshener and Pond’s 
Cleansing Tissues. The Freshener, delicately 
fragrant, will bring new life to your skin, will 
refresh, tone and firm it. It has a special in- 
gredient which heals, softens and removes 
danger of harshening. See how it awakens 
your skin in the morning! And use it, too, 
after cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream to 















































These Two fragrant Creams lend a special 
enchantment to beauty, 


Chateau de Tourronde on Lake Geneva is 
one of five imposing homes maintained by 
the Duchesse de Vendome. 


remove every lingering trace of oil and dirt 
the Cream has brought to the surface. 


Pond’s Cleansing Tissues—also new —and 
softer than fine old linen, remove cold cream 
with indescribable gentleness. They will not 
roll into ineffectual balls, but absorb every 
trace of oil and moisture. 


New! 14¢ Offer: this coupon with 


* fourteen cents (14c) for 
tubes of Pond’s Cold Cream and Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream and enough of Pond’s new Skin Freshener 
and Pond’s new Cleansing Tissues to last you a 
week. 


Tue Ponn’s Extract Co., Dept. A 
112 Hudson Street, New York 


Name 
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glow of the sunset on the water had changed 
the hidden depths of the sea. 

Nothing but his work would ever be of 
supreme importance to him. That would 
always come before everything else. 

In these last weeks, great doors had swung 
open before him. The black-and-white 
medium suddenly had failed to satisfy him. 
He wanted color in which to express himself. 
He must go to Paris, he must learn color from 
the masters. 

And he must go alone. 
knew that. 

All this he tried to tell her and succeeded 
somewhat. She did not believe him, but she 
understood that he believed himself and that, 
thus believing, he must act as he did. She 
would not hold him back. No thought of 
herself entered then. That would come later. 
Beside him, she thought only of him. 

“You will love some man more greatly than 
you love me,” said Packy Cannon, and when 
she protested he said it again brutally: ‘You 
will. When you are older, richer in experience. 
I am too old, too selfish. Don’t be afraid, 
Arden. You will make men with your love. 


Right or wrong, he 
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You are like that. Don’t let these“confounded 
conventions bugaboo you. They’re passing, 
thank heaven, the silly inequality of men and 
women. There will be a single standard at 
last—a single standard of goodness and of 


badness. No man ever has respected or loved’ 
a woman less because she was big enough to” 
It’s the women who cheat, who~ 


give freely. 
hold back, who give a man just enough love to 
torment him, who are hated and despised in the 
end by men who are worth the name. Only, 
pick men, Arden.” 

Looking around, he saw that she had left him. 

She was standing very still, very erect, her 
shoulders thrown back, her head up, in the very 
prow of the boat. She looked so utterly lonely, 
so terribly alone that he was twisted by the 
bitterest pain he ever had known. 

But he held doggedly to his purpose. 

The days into San Francisco were amazing 
things, almost unshadowed. They were filled 
to the brim, as though these two ate of their 
time together like camels, in order to have 
something to feed upon in the long years. 
Sometimes Arden would find him staring at 
her, his head lowered, those artist’s eyes 


narrowed, and she knew that he was memo- 
rizing her face, taking it into himself for ever 
and ever. 

That was the Arden who would walk the 
world with him to the very end, and she felt 
a fierce joy of it. 

When they sailed in through the Golden Gate 
they stood together at the rail for the last time. 
Packy Cannon could feel her heart-beats shake 
her. But her eyes never faltered, they were all 
alight with something he could not define. 

They tied at the dock. The gang-plank was 
lowered. 

Arden Stuart pulled her hat down over her 
eyes; she belted the leather military coat 
closely about her as though she were girding on 
armor. 

She looked at him. 

They kissed, long, deeply, held each other 
with aching, straining arms. 

“Good-by, my only love,” said Packy 
Cannon. 

“Good-by,”’ said Arden Stuart steadily. 


And as steadily she turned and walked down ° 


the gang-plank to face all of the results of this 
thing that she had done. 


Arden faces a new beginning without Packy Cannon, who had taught her so much, and with all San Fran- 
cisco turned against her; but she fights her way through—to the new experience of marriage—in February 
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7 Blocks Apart by Katharine Brush Continued from page 55) 


of the chairs and lamps and bedsteads of 
P. Marek. 

The house had a vestibule, secret and dark, 
wherein Johnny and Madeline were wont to bid 
each other lingering good nights. But tonight 
the vestibule was occupied. When they 
opened the door there was a little stir, a glimpse 
of two faces, in the gloom... “Somebody 
would be there,”’ thought Madeline wearily. It 
was part of this night, more of its frustration. 

They shut the door again, and standing on 
the topmost brownstone step, kissed briefly. 

“So long, sweet,” Johnny said. 

“Good night, Johnny dear.” 

“T love you.” 

“T love you, too.” 

There seemed to be nothing further to say. 
After a mute, strained moment during which 
they tried to think of something—something 
comforting, something anesthetic—they gave 
it up, and Johnny mumbled, “Well. Be good,” 
and_ kissed her once again, and went away. 


Mrs. Phoebe Dietz, Madeline’s mother, was 
a vast pink woman made pinker by rouge and 
vaster by laces and ruffles. She was a pre- 
posterous woman. When you saw her attired 
for the street or for the movies—you blinked; 
this simply, you felt, could not be. This riot of 
color. This billow of frills. This elephantine 
fluffiness ... 

She had married George Dietz, printer, when 
she was seventeen; and buried him’ when she 
was ‘thirty-nine. Tt was very sad. But it 
was not as sad as it might have been. For by 
the time Mrs. Dietz was thirty-nine, Madeline 
was twenty, and able to support Mrs. Dietz. 

Mrs. Dietz, you see, had a Heart. Capital 
H. (One no more could begin this particular 
Heart with a little 4 than one could omit to 
mention it altogether.) Nobody, said Mrs. 
Dietz, nobody knew just what she suffered with 
her Heart. True. Nobody did—though it was 
certainly not Mrs. Dietz’s fault. 

Because of the Heart, Mrs. Dietz had to be 
supported. The Heart was a Bolshevist. It 
declined to allow any toiling or spinning, but 
insisted upon a régime of movies, naps and 
rocking-chairs. Mrs. Dietz obeyed it to the 
letter, She said she was afraid not to. Made- 
line, reared in the Heart tradition, was afraid 
not to have her obey. 

There was also, of course, that assistant 
Bolshevist, Mrs. Dietz’s back . 

“Madeline?” 

Ves.” 

“Home at last!’’ 

Ves,” 





Mrs. Dietz sighed profoundly. From the 
darkened bedroom, through the open doorway 
and across the parlor the sigh carried, and 
Madeline, her fingers still on the inner knob 
of the hall door, asked, “What is it, Momma? 
Is anything the matter?” 

“Nothin’ much. Only my back again.” 

Mrs. Dietz said this as one might say, 
“Nothing has happened except an earthquake, 
a fire and a tornado.” 

Madeline’s hand left the knob and groped 
along the wall until it found the bookcase, and 
the matches in the saucer on the bookcase. 
She struck one on her shoe and lighted the gas. 
Home sprang into view. The things of home. 
The oak center table with the curly feet. The 
davenport of imitation leather. The two rock- 
ing chairs and the other chair. The bookcase. 
(It held souvenirs.) The limp net curtains 
that had shrunk somewhat. The potato- 
colored wall-paper. The pictures of Jesus, 
the Grand Canyon, the late George Dietz, the 
“Vanishing American,” the surf at Old 
Orchard, Maine, ‘Under the Mistletoe,” and 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh. 

The room was small and stuffy, and Madeline 
opened a window first of all. Then she moved 
toward the bedroom, dropping her pocketbook 
on the table en route and hanging her hat to 
the corner of a chair. She looked tired. The 
skin that the red hair kissed so prettily was 
wan, the cloud-gray eyes were shadowed under- 
neath. But she walked with quick, brisk little 
steps. 

“Tt’sa shame,” she said. 
bad, Momma 

She was standing by the bed now, gazing 
anxiously down. The light from the room ad- 
joining showed her her mother: a mighty 
mound of bedclothes and a pillowed, sad pink 
face topped with a coronet of patent curlers. 

“Terrible,” whimpered Mrs. Dietz. ‘“Some- 
thin’ terrible. It started about eight o’clock, 
and I been in misery ever since.”” She added, 
“What time is it now?” 

“Tt’s about twelve-thirty.” 

Mrs. Dietz closed her eyes and rolled her 
head as far to one side as the curlers would let 
fietiy go. “I thought you’d never come,” she said 
aintl 

“Pm so sorry. If I’d known——” 

Mrs. Dietz’s eyes reopened. ‘Where were 
you?” 

“At a place called Jazzland.” 

“Dancin’?” 

Ves,” 

This was plainly too much for Mrs. Dietz. 
She closed her eyes again and lay supine. 


“Does it hurt very 





“Well,” said Madeline, feeling guilty, ‘“any- 
way, I’m here now. So what can I do? Shall 
I get the hot-water bottle for your back?” 

“Tt’s under.” 

“Oh. Well, can I——” 

“But it’s cold,” said Mrs. Dietz suddenly. 
She tugged, and the bedclothes heaved, and the 
hot-water bag appeared. Mrs. Dietz lay back 
as though spent with this effort, the bag falling 
to the floor with a loud glug/ ‘sound. 

Madeline stooped for it. She crossed the 
room, carrying it, and lighted the gas-jet be- 
side the huge oak bureau. From a closet shelf 
she took down a patent burner ~ a saucepan 
and lighted the burner and set the pan full of 
the warmest water the bathroom tap would 
yield—which was lukewarm—over it. 

“Now!” she said. ‘“We’ll have some hot in 
a jiffy.” She returned to the bed. “Did you 
try taking those pills the doctor gave you?” 

“T took three. It only says to take two, but 
I took three.” 

“And they haven’t helped?” 

The curlers wagged in piteous negation. 

“It’s a shame,” said Madeline again. “Well 
—would it help for me to give your back a 
good rubbing 

“Maybe,” celina Mrs. Dietz, without hope. 

“Turn over, then. Where’s the alcohol?’ 

“Under the wash-stand. Or no, behind the 
—oh, I don’t know,” wailed Mrs. Dietz, “where 
I put it! I’m too sick to think!” 

“T’'ll find it,” said Madeline. 

Five minutes of rubbing revived Mrs. Dietz 
somewhat. She was moved to ag 
difficult though conversation was, with her 
face squashed against the pillow and her short 
breath shorter under Madeline’s young hands. 

“H-how’ s— Johnny?” she panted. 

“Oh, fine.’ 

“T saw—her—s’mornin’-— 

(Her was Johnny’s mother.) 

“Did you? Where?” asked Madeline. 

“Market. She was—ow! Not so hard!— 
buyin’ berries.” 

“Was she?” 

“Um. You—should ’a’ seen her. Pokin’ 
and pinchin’ an and—feelin’ of every last—one 
in the box——-_ Ow!” 

“T’m sorry, Momma.” 

“You take the breath out o’ me!” 

“T’ll go easier. What about Mrs. Sebastian?” 

_“Oh, she says to me—‘You’re out—early, 

ain’t you? Early for you,’ she says—sarcastic- 


” 


Madeline went on rubbing. 
“Poor white trash,”’ said Mrs. Dietz. 
Madeline went on ‘rubbing, lips compressed. 
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Afflicted’ 







East Milton, Mass. 
“My embarrassment was natural enough. I 
work in a bank and am in constant contact with 
people with whom appearance counts. 

“Also I am thrown socially with a group of 
young people interested in sports—and a blotchy 
complexion doesn’t fit there either. 

“I was ‘afflicted’—that’s a mild word for the 
case—with a whole series of skin eruptions. No 
sooner had one harvest of pimples begun to dis- 
appear than another crop sprang up .. . The 
situation got on my nerves. 

“I knew that my father had found Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast beneficial. I myself began eating 
three cakes faithfully every day. The results 
were surprising—and amazingly prompt. My 
skin cleared—completely. My morale rose— 


1 7? 
enormously Charles B. Webber, Jr. 


RESH as any garden vegetable, Fleisch- 

mann’s Yeast is a food, with truly remark- 
able power. The power to cleanse the intestines. 
To keep them active. To “regulate.” As your 
constipation disappears, your whole being 
awakens to new vigor and life. Your skin clears. 
Indigestion gives way to healthy assimilation. 


Buy 2 or 3 days’ supply of Fleischmafin’s 
Yeast at a time from your grocer and keep in 
any cool dry place. And write for latest booklet 
on Yeast in the diet—free. Health Research 
Dept. K-60, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington St., New York City. 


RIGHT 

“I WAS SO NERVOUS and run down I couldn’t stand the 
slightest noise; and could hardly do my housework. I 
Weighed only 97 pounds. And [was badly constipated. 
Naturally I am only too glad to submit my own little ‘True 
Story’ of what Fleischmann’s Yeast has done for me and 
indirectly for my family. I began eating Fleischmann’s 

east on or about the first of August. I am now entirely 
telieved of constipation. I have never felt better in my 


. married life than I do at this time.” 


Mars, M, S, Parsons, Minneapolis, Minn. 





“IT WAS TENDING the gates at the crossing. A fellow from 
the power house down the line happened along, and we got 
to talking about different things. I happened to mention 
haw I had tried all kinds of medicines for my indigestion and 
he said, ‘Why not try Fleischmann’s. Yeast? I take it 
regularly.’ Well, after eating it for a few months, I fel: ten 
years younger. My indigestion simply disappeared.” 
Wi.uram Miter, Little Neck, L. 1, N. Y¥. 
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was a mild word 
for my case” 


Huriling into space! 
Mr. Charles B. Webber, Fr., 
going over the top e+ 


Health, 
new joy in living 
—this easy way: 


Eat three cakes of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast every day, one 
cake before each meal or be- 
tween meals. Eat it plain, or 
dissolved in water (hot or 
cold), or any other way you 
like. For stubborn constipa- 
tion physicians say to drink 
one cake in a glass of hot 
water—not scalding—before 
meals and before going to 
bed. Train yourself to form 
a regular daily habit. Dan- 
gerous cathartics will gradu- 
ally become unnecessary. 
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Another Pipe Smoker 
Voices Tobacco Joy 
in Flowery Verse 


When a man writes poetry it’s a sure 
sign he’s in love with someone—or some- 
thing. Some men are inspired by beau- 
tiful womanhood, some by a gorgeous 
sunset. Here’s a man inspired by his 
favorite smoking tobacco: 


THE BLUE TIN CAN 


I’ve tried the brands from every 
clime; 

Choice mixtures with Perique; 

But long—Oh, long ago! I learned 

The only brand to seek. 


Each day our useless worries mount, 
Our evenings to provoke; 

But through the alchemy of fire 
They vanish into smoke. 


They vanish when our spirit holds 
No enmity toward man, 

And smoke the sunshine bottled up 
In Edgeworth’s Blue Tin Can. 


So smoke away! This loyal friend 
Is void of bite or sting 

For He is monarch of a world 
Where Happiness is King. 


Irving H. Walker, 
Newark, N. J., 
April 7, 1927. 


To those who have 
never tried Edge- 
worth, we make this 
offer: 

Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worthsothat'you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like 
Edgeworth wher- 
ever and when- 
ever you buy it, 
for it never 
changes in 













quality. 
Write your 
name and ad- 


dress to Larus & Brother Company, 4 
S. 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all pur- 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are packed in 
small, pocket-size packages, in handsome 
humidors holding a pound, and also in 
several handy in-between sizes. 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length (254.1 meters) 
1180 kilocycles 








“You say you—were to—Jazzland?” Mrs. 
Dietz queried, after a pause. 
“Ves 


“Have a—good time?” 
Another pause, slight, almost imperceptible. 
“Ves. Lovely,” said Madeline. 


She was up the next morning at half past 
seven, up and nearly dressed, when a knock rat- 
tatted on the front door of the flat and a high 
voice called through the panel, ‘Madeline! 
Hoo-00! Ma-ad’line!” 

“Coming,” she called back. 

In the bed Mrs. Dietz stirred drowsily. 
“Who's that?” 

“Jewel, I guess.” 

“What’s she want? What time is it?” 

Madeline did not answer. She was on her 
way to the door to find out what Jewel Marek, 
daughter of P. Marek, Household Furnishings 
Bought & Sold, did want. 

Jewel was tiny and gipsy-dark, with teeth 


that flashed. “Hi, there,” she said. “Say, 
your fella’s on the phone.” 

“Johnny?” 

Jewel laughed. ‘How many fellas you got?” 


“But it’s so early——” Madeline began. 
Then her puzzled scowl gave way to a business- 
like expression. “Allright. I'll be right down.” 

Descending the stairs, she overtook Jewel on 
the third flight down. 

“What do you s’pose he wants,” she de- 
manded, “at this hour in the morning?” 

Jewel had no idea. 

“He woke you up, didn’t he?” Madeline 
said sympathetically. She sighed. “Oh, well. 
Some day I’ll have a phone of my own.’ 

The Marek telephone was entirely sur- 
rounded by Household Furnishings Bought, but 
not yet Sold. It stood on the top of a medicine 
cabinet, which in turn stood atop a buffet, and 
as you talked into it you leaned against an 
ice-box and rested your foot on the rung of a 
baby’s crib. That day you did, at least. An- 
other day you might not. Even before you 
finished talking the baby’s crib might vanish, 
borne off by hairy, dirty truckman hands; and 
when you went to put the telephone back on 
the medicine cabinet, you might find you were 
putting it back on a kerosene stove . . 

“Hello?” said Madeline. “Johnny?”. 

“Hullo there, sweet!” 

His voice was so joyous, so. jubilant, that 
Madeline caught her breath. “Oh, what is it, 
Johnny?” 

“What is what?” 

“Don’t tease me,” she begged. 
thing’s happened——” 

“You’re dog-gone right, something’s hap- 
pened!” crowed Johnny. “But I won’t tell 
you over the phone. I want to see your face 
when I tell you. Listen. How soon you going 
to start for work?” 

“Why, about the usual time. Eight-thirty.” 

“Can’t you start any sooner?” 

“T’ll try. But I’ve got to get breakfast, and 
get Momma fixed, and all.” 

“Hurry,then. I'll wait for you by the steps.” 

He was there at eight-thirty, when she came 
out; teetering there on the curbstone, whistling 
blithely, with his back to her and his hands in 
his trousers pockets. She knew an instant’s 
pang of tenderness, poignant, exquisite. He 
was such a kid. 

She stole up behind him and linked her arm 
in his, laughing at his involuntary start. 
“Don’t run,” she said. “It’s only me.” 

She had never seen him so happy. She stood 
looking up at him, at the radiance of his face 
and the hint of glory in his eyes; and gradually 
her laughter died, and a certain vague terror 
was born. This thing that had happened, 
whatever it was—would it last? Was it sure? 

Because if not—if anything went wrong, when 
he looked like this—— : 

She felt a little sick. 

She said, “Tell me what’s happened, Johnny. 
Tell me now.” 

“Wait till you hear!” 

“T can’t,” she or ages white-lipped. 

Johnny, blind with his own glee, noticed 
nothing. He unhooked his arm from hers 


“Some- 
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and took her arm with his hand; he began to 
pilot her along the sidewalk. 

“Well,” he said, “first let me ask you some- 
thing.” He was pretending to be solemn, 

ing, as he would have put it, to “keep a 
straight face.”” He cleared his throat. “Sup- 
posing you and I got married—oh, say about 
September first? Would you like that?” 

This was the twenty-third of July.) 

*‘September—September first?” 

Johnny nodded. 

“You mean”—her fingers dug his wrists— 

“you mean, this coming September?” 

Johnny nodded again. 

“Tell me! Oh, go on!” 

She had forgotten fear. 
now in her mind but eagerness, 
of a joy that matched his. 

“We can do it!” Johnny cried, and she be- 
lieved him. “We can—and we’re going to!” 
He turned on her. He was almost shouting. 
“You hear that? We’re going to get married!” 

“Yes!”? breathed Madeline. “Yes!” She 
knew. It was so. Details didn’t matter, how 
didn’t matter. They were going to get married. 

They stood there on the pavement in front 
of a fruit-stand, staring shining-eyed at one 
another: the long broad boy in the shabby suit 
and the little Titian girl. They were all alone. 
Shapes drifted past them, voices murmured, 
but they were all alone in the world. 

Madeline thought, “‘Sentember. Eight more 
days of July. August—let’s see, ‘Thirty days 
hath’—‘all the rest have thirty-one’—thirty- 
one and eight——” 

“Thirty-nine,” she rs aloud. 

“Right!” roared Johnn 

They moved away, presently, from the fruit- 
stand. They had not seen it at all. For years 
to come the odor of fresh peaches would trouble 
Madeline vaguely; she would not know why. 

Walking along slowly, very close together, 
oblivious and sunlit and young, they talked 
things over. Or rather, Johnny talked. 
Madeline listened, and now and then laughed, 
a small excited laugh, like flute-notes. 

“It’s wonderfull” she kept saying. 

It had to do, the wonderful news, with old 
Mrs. Lane. Of all people! Madeline had met 
old Mrs. Lane but once; her recollection of her 


There was nothing 
and the dawn 


was a recollection merely of an ear-trumpet ~ 


and constant cries of “How? How’s that?” 
Old Mrs. Lane was very old. She was eighty- 
some. She wore yards and yards of greenish 
black, and had a little mustache. She did not 
look at all like an answer to prayer. But she 
was. She was. 

Old Mrs. Lane lived on Johnny’s street, in 
the little gray clapboard house that cowered 
between the two tall tenements, looking meek 
and scared and countrified. It was her house. 
Mr. Lane, who had been in Heaven for years 
and in politics prior to that, had left it to her. 
(They said on Johnny’s street that he also had 
left her thousands; Johnny’s mother thought it 
was more.) Old Mrs. Lane always, since Mr. 
Lane’s demise, had lived by herself in her 
house. But now she was eighty-some. Stairs 
were harder to climb now, and stoves meaner 
to manage, and silences were full of strange 
and frightening sounds, “and,” said old Mrs. 
Lane to Johnny’s mother, “‘if you want to come 
aad live here and keep me company, you kin. 
It won’t cost you nothin’.” 

Dear old Mrs. Lane! 

“Tsn’t it the darnedest thing,” Johnny 
crowed, “the way things happen, Pinky? Just 
when you think you’ve reached the end of your 
rope—zowie! The old luck turns. Last night 
—why, say, I was never so discouraged as I 
‘was last night! I could’ve killed myself.” He 
laughed, rather sheepishly. “Say, we nearly 
did, didn’t we?” 

“Pll say.” 

Johnny shook his*head. “Darn fools. Well, 
anyway, here I go home from your house, so 
low I'd have had to stand on tiptoes to pat a 
caterpillar—and there’s Ma waiting up, just 
back from Mrs. Lane’s, with this to spring 
on me! Say! Did I feel good!” 

“TI know,” said Madeline softly. “Like I 
feel now.” She was wordless a moment, her 
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forehead puckering between the thin curved 
brows. ‘Your mother wants to do it, does she?” 

“Crazy to! She and Mrs. Lane are awful 
thick, you know.” 

Into Madeline’s mind flashed an animad- 
version of her own mother’s, oft-repeated: 
“She certainly shines up to that old Mrs. Lane! 
Guess she must think she’ll get mentioned in 
the will.” 

“Listen,” continued Johnny. “Here’s what 
we'll do. I got it all doped out. We'll wait 
till the first of September, for three reasons. 
One is, that’s when I get my vacation. We can 
go somewhere. Maybe”—his voice soared— 
‘maybe Atlantic City! Or somewhere. Any- 
way, the second reason is because I’ll have to 
save some money, enough for the ring and the 
license—and the trip. I’m a little short right 
now. Some bills I owe. And then besides, we 
got to give Ma time. She thinks it’ll take her 
about a month to get moved and pull up 
stakes and all. We don’t want to rush her.” 

“No,” agreed Madeline. 

“So September’s about right, don’t you 
think?” 

“September’s wonderful,” said Madeline. 

“So then we’ll get married, and then we’ll go 
on the trip. And you'll give up your flat, and 
we'll get some new furniture and stuff for my 
place, and—and Jive there! You and me. And 
your mother, too, of course,” he amended, 
frowning slightly. 

“You don’t mind, do you, Johnny? Awfully?” 

“N-no. No, of course not. Look!” said 
Johnny, changing the subject. ‘Look what’s 
across the street!” 

It was old Mrs. Lane’s little clapboard house, 
grown all at once interesting and dear. They 
gazed atit. Their footsteps slackened. Made- 
line thought, “Funny I never noticed that 
cupola thing. And those curtains.” 

She said, peering, ‘“There’s—isn’t that her 
in the window?” 

“I guess so,” Johnny answered, also peering. 
“¥t’s something black, anyway.” 

“T think,” said Madeline slowly—‘don’t 
you think we sort of ought to go over and—and 
speak to her?” 

“Well,” doubtfully. ‘“What’d we say?” 

Madeline didn’t quite know. It would not 
do, of course, to thank old Mrs. Lane for taking 
Johnny’s mother off their hands—hardly. 

‘“We’ll go some other time,” decided Johnny. 
“We’re late enough now as it is.” 

He spoke truly. It was twenty minutes 
after nine when Madeline. finally reached the 
Broadway beauty shop where she worked. Her 
first client of the morning had been waiting 
nineteen minutes, and had not liked it at all. 
But she did not say so. There was something 
about Madeline’s face that day that made it 
impossible to scold her, just as it is impossible 
to scold a flower, or a star, or a singing bird. 

The day was an average beauty-shop day, 
no better, no worse. There was the smell of 
soap and steam and the faint oily smell of 
hair. There was the hiss of water, and the 
drier’s hot whine, and the rattle of marcelling 
irons. There was the bustle of slender white- 
clad girls, the cacophony of conversations. 

Every half-hour there were ten new fingers 
on the little pad in front of Madeline. Every 
half-hour she smiled, ‘“How-do-you-do?” and 
took her nickel bow! with the paper frill inside 
to the back room for new soapy water; re- 
turned, and set the bowl down, and picked up 
the file, and said, ‘Pointed? Do you want them 
any shorter?” She worked well. She made 
neat, rosy nails out of nails that had been 
neither. And she never really saw a single nail. 

At twelve, on her way to luncheon, she called 
up Johnny from a pay-station. “I don’t know 
why I’m calling,” she told him amusedly. “I 
haven’t a thing to say 

They talked for Saties minutes. 

Her luncheon was a cup of cocoa with beady 
whipped cream and a cream-cheese-and-jelly 
sandwich. Net expenditure: forty cents. She 
had three dollars and seventy-four cents in her 
pocketbook after-the cheek was _. 
must feed her and-transpert her all the rest 
of the week. 
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On her way back to the beauty shop she 
stopped and bought a seven-dollar chiffon 
chemise. Three dollars down. 


Curiously enough, it was the thought of that 
chemise—but wait. I go ahead of myself. 

July had been ripped from Madeline’s 
calendar and scrunched into a ball and thrown 
away, and nine of the days in August had been 
crossed out with pencil crosses, when old Mrs. 
Lane abruptly died. 

She died in the morning. At least, they 
found her in the morning, lying very still in 
bed, with a set of teeth grinning in half a glass 
of water on the little table by the bedside . . . 
Johnny heard before noon. His mother tele- 
phoned him. But Madeline had hours of 
grace, and did not hear a word till evening. 

She was washing the supper dishes when 
Johnny came. She heard him on the stairs, 
and the dish-rag and the platter with the yellow 
poppies on it slipped back into the water and 
were drowned, while Madeline ran to dry her 
hands and touch her nose with powder. “And 
I'll always,’ she vowed to the mirror, “look 
nice when he comes. No shiny nose or curlers‘ 
when I’m married, any more than now.” 

She had the door open before he reached it; 
was standing on the threshold, vivid head 
ducked forward. ‘“Slow-poke!’”’ she called 
him. And laughed caressingly. And pulled 
his head down so she could kiss him, using his 
ears for handles . . 

“Momma’s out,” she said, when the door 
was closed. “She’s gone to the movies. 
Honey, don’t put your hat there—one of us’ll 
sit on it, sure.” 

She moved the hat; laid it on the table, her 
fingers lingering along its brim. She seated 
herself on the davenport and patted the leather 
beside her. 

“Park,” she directed. She surveyed him 


maternajly. “You look done up, Johnny.” 
ne | am.” 
“Had a hard day?” 


He nodded, evading her eyes. 

“Make my place,” said Madeline. 

Her place was the curve of his arm when he 
leaned back sideways in his corner. He ar- 
ranged this, and Madeline snuggled in, so that 
her pink left ear lay over his heart. 

“Now!” she sighed. ‘Goon. What was so 


tough about it?” 
“About today?” 
“Yes. Was Gillan on the war-path? You 
Ought to hear your heart, Johnny. ‘Bump— 


bump’ it goes.” 

He smiled faintly. ‘“Doesn’t everybody’s?” 

“Not so loud, I don’t think. My, it’s loud!” 

“Youre pretty near it,” Johnny said. 

They sat still. Madeline listened to the 
heart, and then she listened absently to the 
sounds from the street outside. Summer eve- 
ning sounds, confused and pleasant. Children 
shouting. Car horns. A player-piano i in the 
house across, playing “Rio Rita” . . 
Madeline’s lashes drooped. She felt drowsy, 
seeped in peace. Her hand stole up and 
touched Johnny’s face. 

“Tsn’t this nice?” she murmured. 
we—happy?” 

The quick intake of his breath was like a sob. 
It startled her. She lifted her head, and her 
gray eyes were wide, probing his. 

“Oh, what?” she almost moaned. 

Then he told her. 

. At first she didn’t believe it. He was wrong. 
He was mistaken. What he said could not 
be true . . . Somehow it had not occurred 
to her that old Mrs. Lane, being mortal, must 
go the way of every mortal thing. She had 
thought of her as living on and on in the little 
gray house, looking just the same, crying, 
“How? How’s that?” to Johnny’s mother, 
forever. 

Then all at once it was clearly true. Old 
Mrs. Lane was dead. Her little house would 
be sold; or let; and when September came, 
Johnny’s mother wouldn’t go—anywhere. 

“And,” . said Madeline slowly, thinking 
aloud, we're right where we were. We’re— 
—where we were—before.” 


“Aren’t 


‘sprawled at her feet. 





“Dow’t!” Johnny groaned, and hid his face 
in his hands. 

He needed her bravery, and so she was brave, 
quiet and even-voiced and She put her 
arms around him and crooned soothing things, 
the old, two-year-old rig 2 things. Every- 
thing would. be all right ey’d find a way. 
After all, they were young. They had lots of 
time. A little extra delay—what did it amount 
to, in a lifetime? 

She might, at this rate, have been smiling 
soon and making Johnny smile had not the 
thought of the chiffon chemise intruded. She 
didn’t know why she thought of the chemise. 
She just did. It slid uninvited into her mind, 
that beautiful thing, colored like dawn, foam- 
ing with delicate lace. She had brought it 
home, all paid for, only today. 

She got to her feet mechanically. “Johnny— 
I want to show you——” 

She went into the bedroom and immediately 
was back, carrying a glossy white box. She 
removed the lid, and gently, by its shoulder 
ribbons, lifted out the gossamer fragment. 
Bits of tissue-paper fell unheeded to the floor, 
drifting like plumes. 

“Tsn’t it—beautiful, Johnny?” 

“Gee, it is,” he said, staring dully. 
new?” 

Madeline held it over her dress. She caught 
it close at the hip, and pointed her toe, and 
turned this way and that, gazing down. She 
had forgotten Johnny. “Beautiful,” she 
breathed. “I never had anything so beautiful. é 

Suddenly she remembered him; caught what 
he had said. “Um-hum. New,” she answered. 
“T got it today.” Her gray eyes lifted, grazed 
him, went beyond him. “I bought it for— 
Atlantic City.” 

Then she was crying, clutched tight in his 
arms. Crying as if her heart would break. 
And she had a dim sense that he was crying too, 
that the tears on her face were not all her tears, 
and the sobs that shook them both not all her 
sobs. They clung together desperately, like 
two in a storm, who fear to stir apart lest it 
destroy them. 

Long they clung like that, till their anguish 
spent itself and all the tears they had were 
cried away. Till their kisses grew less pitiful, 
more fierce. Till it came to them that waiting, 
after two years of waiting, was a cold and a 
futile, useless thing. 


“Ts it 


Mrs. Dietz was reading a magazine with 
rough gray leaves and a red-lipped, sloe-eyed 
cover. She was rocking as she read, back and 
forth, back and forth, creak-clump! creak- 
clump! on the floor. There were chocolates at 
her elbow in a paper bag, and another magazine 
A movie magazine. 
Mrs. Dietz had read it through. 

She turned a rough gray leaf of the magazine 
that was not a movie magazine, and as she 
did so, paused; for somebody was coming up 
the stairs. It sounded like Madeline. But, 
thought Mrs. Dietz, it wouldn’t be Madeline. 
Not at half past ten a. w with everybody 
wanting their nails fixed for Thanksgiving, 
and this the day before. 

It was, however, Madeline. 

She came in slowly, looking white and queer; 
looking straight at Mrs. Dietz. She let the 
door bang, which was not her way, and dropped 
on the chair nearest it. 

“Hello,” she said. 

“Well!” said Mrs. Dietz. She closed her 
magazine and put it near the chocolates, and 
folded her hands on her stomach. “Well!” 
she said. ‘I suppose you’ve lost your job or 
something.” 

“No.” 

“Tt looks like it,’”’ accused Mrs. Dietz. 

Madeline took her hat off. She twisted it in 
her hands and inspected it. “I got—I wasn’t 
feeling well,” she explained. “So they sent me 
home. Inacab.” ; 

“Wasn’t feelin’ well?” 

“Not very,”’ Madeline said. 

She stood up, and wriggled out of her coat, 
and it behind = on the chair. “y 
think I'll lie down.” . 
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and’ gentle polishing agent, it keeps teeth 
gleaming white with almost no brushing. 
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Now I know how Columbus 
felt. Hediscovered America, but 
I discovered Mennen Skin Balm 
and I’m gettinga whaleofa kick 
out of it. Yousee, I’ve been look- 

_ing for a real man’s face lotion. 
Something a man could use 
without self-consciousness. 


Then, as I say, I discovered 
Mennen Skin Balm. It’s got 
everything leverexpected to find 





Us at Rae 


in a face lotion. Cooling and 
soothing like an ocean breeze on 
a hot summer night. Antiseptic 
and astringent, too. Removes 
that after-shave shine, atid heals 
scratches, nicks, blotches and 
cracked lips. Worthy of being 


~used after Mennen Shaving 


Cream, because it prolongs that 
smooth, clean, refreshed feeling. 


In fact, Mennen Skin Balm is 
an all-round good skin tonic. I 
use it on my hands, too, when- 
ever they're chapped. Fits my 
idea of a man’s skin lotion to a 
T. My wife likes it, too, and so 
will yours. Take my word for 
itand get a tube next time you re 
near a drugstore. Better yet, get 
two, onefor each of you. Remem- 
ber the name — Mennen Skin 
Balm. The Mennen Company, 
Newark,N.J.,and Toronto,Ont. 
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She took five steps toward the bedroom; ~ 
stopped; and whirled to confront her mother, — 
There was a defiance in her attitude, and there 
was a curious, weary triumph. 


“Johnny and I are going to be married this 
afternoon,” she said. “I’ve just talked to him, 
On Marek’s phone.” 

“Married?” 

“Ves,” 


Mrs. Dietz stared. ; 

“You know,” Madeline said, a little wildly. 
‘“‘License—and minister” 

Mrs. Dietz still stared, her mouth working. 

“I—I don’t know just exactly how we'll 
manage,” Madeline said. “I guess you and— 
and Mrs. Sebastian will have to do the best 
you can. Together, I mean. In one flat. © 
Because——” 

“Because what?” shot out her mother. 

“Because—well——” 

Mrs. Dietz wept. She clutched her heart. 
She walked the floor and wrung her hands, 
as she had seen it done in Reel Five. She said, 
many, many times, “Oh, what did I do that you 
Se me like this? Oh, what did I 
ever do?” , 





Mr. Harrington’s 
Washing 


(Continued from page 89) 


even from them, and there were particular 
reasons why he could demand no assistance 
from them. 

He arranged with Herbartus to make an ap- 
pointment with Professor Z, so that he could 
learn his views and explain to him that he had 
the financial means to support any. scheme that 
seemed likely to prevent the catastrophe that 
the allied governments foresaw—of Russia’s 
making a separate peace. But he had to get — 
in touch with influential persons in all classes. 

Mr. Harrington with his business proposi- 
tions and his letters to Ministers of State would 
be thrown in contact with members of the 
government and Mr. Harrington wanted an 
interpreter. These Czechs spoke Russian al- 
most as well as their native language and it 
struck Ashenden that Doctor Egon Orth would 
be suited to the post admirably. He explained 
the circumstances to Herbartus and it was 
arranged that while Ashenden and Mr. Har- 
rington were at luncheon Doctor Orth should 
come in, greeting Ashenden as though he had 
not seen him before, and be introduced to Mr. 
Harrington; then Ashenden, guiding the con- 
versation to the point in question, would sug- 
gest to Mr. Harrington that the heavens had 
sent him, in Doctor Orth, the ideal man for his 
purpose. 

But there was another person on whom 
Ashenden had fixed as possibly useful to him — 
and now he said to Herbartus: 

“Have you ever heard of a woman called 
Anastasia Alexandrovna Leonidov? She’s the 
daughter of Alexander Denisiev.” 

“T know all about him, of course.” 

“TJ have reason to believe she’s in Petrograd. 
Will you find out where she lives and what she’s 
doing?” 

“You shall have all the information possible 
this afternoon.” & 

‘Well, I think there’s nothing more we can — 
do for the present,” said Ashenden. ‘To tell — 


you the truth I haven’t had a bath for eleven — 


days and I badly want one.” 


Ashenden had never quite made up his mind _| 


whether the pleasure of reflection was pursued 

better in a railway-carriage or in a bath. He 

considered now, wallowing in soapy water, the — 
grim pleasantry of his relations with Anastasia 

Alexandrovna Leonidov. 

In these stories no more than the barest sug- 
gestion has been made that Ashenden was 
ble on occasion of the passion ironically 

ed tender. The specialists in this matter, 

those charming creatures who make a business _ 


si 


of what philosophers know is but a diversion, — 
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assert that writers, painters and musicians, all, 
inshort, who are connected with the arts, in the 
relation of love cut no very conspicuous figure. 

Be this as it may, Ashenden in the last 
twenty years had felt his heart go pitapat be- 
cause of one charming person after another. 
He had had a good deal of fun and had paid 
for it with a great deal of misery, but even 
when suffering most acutely from the pangs of 
unrequited love he had been able to say to 
himself, albeit with a wry face, after all, it’s 
grist to the mill. 

Anastasia Alexandrovna Leonidov was the 
daughter of a revolutionary who had escaped 
from Siberia after being sentenced to penal 
servitude for life, and had settled in England. 
He was an able man and had supported him- 
self for thirty years by the activity of a restless 
pen and even had made himself a distinguished 
position in English letters. When Anastasia 
Alexandrovna reached a suitable age she mar- 
ried Vladimir Semenovich Leonidov, also an 
exile from his native country, and it was after 
she had been married t> him for some years 
that Ashenden made ber acquaintance. 

It was at the time when Europe discovered 
Russia. Everyone was reading the Russian 
novelists, the Russian dancers captivated the 
civilized world, and the Russian composers set 
shivering the sensibilities oi persons who were 
beginning to want a change from Wagner. 
Russian art seized upon Europe with the viru- 
lence of an epidemic of influenza. New phrases 
became the fashion, new colors, new emotions, 
and the highbrows described themselves with- 
out a moment’s hesitation as members of the 
intelligentsia. It was a difficult word to spell 
but an easy one to say. Ashenden fell like the 
rest, changed the cushions of his sitting-room, 
hung an icon on the wall, read Chekhov and 
went to the ballet. 

Anastasia Alexandrovna was by birth, cir- 
cumstances and education very much a mem- 
ber of the intelligentsia. She lived with her 
husband in a tiny house near Regent’s Park 
and here all the literary folk in London might 
gaze with humble reverence at pale-faced 
bearded giants who leaned against the wall like 
caryatids taking a day off; they were revolu- 
tionaries to a man and it was a miracle that 
they were not in the mines of Siberia. Women 
uf letters tremulously put their lips to glasses 
of vodka. If you were lucky and greatly 
favored you might shake hands there with 
Diaghilev and now and again, like a peach- 
blossom wafted by the breeze, Pavlowa herself 
hovered in and out. Ashenden was thrilled and 
excited. It seemed to him that at last he was 
about to capture that illusive spirit of romance 
that he had been chasing so long. Anastasia 
Alexandrovna had fine eyes and a good though, 
for these days, too voluptuous figure, high 
cheek-bones and a snub nose—this was very 
Tartar—a wide mouth full of large square 
teeth and a pale skin. She dressed somewhat 
flamboyantly. 

In her dark, melancholy eyes Ashenden saw 
the boundless steppes of Russia, and the 
Kremlin with its pealing bells, and the solemn 
ceremonies of Easter at St. Isaac’s, and forests 
of silver beeches and the Nevsky Prospekt; it 
Was astonishing how much he saw in her eyes. 

Ashenden soon discovered that her husband 
Was quite unworthy of her and presently 
learned that she.shared his opinion. Vladimir 
Semenovich was'a little man with a large, long 
head that looked as though it had been pulled 
like a piece of licorice, and he had a great shock 
of unruly Russian hair. He was a gentle un- 
obtrusive creature and it was hard to believe 
that the Czarist government had really feared 

revolutionary activities. 

He taught Russian and wrote for papers in 
Moscow. He was amiable and obliging. He 
needed these qualities, for Anastasia Alexan- 

vna was a woman of character; when she 
had a toothache Vladimir Semenovich suffered 
the agonies of the damned and when her heart 
was wrung by the suffering of her unhappy 
country Vladimir Semenovich might well have 
Wished he never had been born. 

Ashenden could not help admitting that he 
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was a poor thing, but he was so harmless that 
he conceived quite a liking for-him, and when 
in due course he had disclosed his passion to 
Anastasia Alexandrovna and to his joy found 
it was returned, he was puzzled to know what 
to do about Vladimir Semenovich. Neither 
Anastasia Alexandrovna nor he felt that they 
could live another minute out of one another’s 
pockets, and Ashenden feared that with her 
revolutionary views and all she would never 
consent to marry him; but somewhat to his 
surprise, and very much to his relief, she 
accepted the suggestion with alacrity. 

‘Would Vladimir Semenovich let himself be 
divorced, do you think?” he asked. 

“Vladimir adores me,” she answered. “It'll 
break his heart.” 

“‘He’s a nice fellow, I shouldn’t like him to 
be very unhappy. I hope he’ll get over it.” 

“He'll never get over it. That is the Russian 
spirit. I know that when I leave him he’ll 
feel that he has lost everything that made life 
worth living for him. I’ve never known any- 
one so wrapped up in a woman as he is in me. 
But of course he wouldn’t want to stand in the 
way of my happiness. He’s far too great for 
that. He’ll see that when it’s a question of my 
own self-development I haven’t the right to 
hesitate. Vladimir will give me my freedom 
without question.” 

At that time the divorce law in England was 
even more complicated and absurd than it is 
now and, in case she was not acquainted with 
its peculiarities, Ashenden explained to Anas- 
tasia Alexandrovna the difficulties of the case. 
She put her hand gently on his. 

“Vladimir would never expose me to the 
vulgar notoriety of the divorce court. When 
I teil him that I have decided to marry you he 
will commit suicide.” : 

‘That would be terrible,” said Ashenden. 

He was startled, but thrilled. It was really 
very much like a Russian novel, all very dread- 
ful and wonderful and shattering. 

“Tt would make us horribly unhappy,” said 
Anastasia Alexandrovna, “but I don’t know 
what else he could do. I couldn’t ask him -to 
live without me. He would be like a ship 
without a rudder or a car without a carbureter. 
I know Vladimir so well. He will commit 
suicide.” 

“How?” asked Ashenden, who had the 
realist’s passion for the exact detail. 

“‘He will blow his brains out.” 

“But do you think we could ever pass an- 
ether easy hour if we had the death of that 
man on our conscience?” he asked. “I have 
a feeling that he would always be between us.” 

“T know we shall suffer, we shall suffer dread- 
fully,” said Anastasia Alexandrovna, “but how 
can we help it? Life is like that. We must 
think of Vladimir. There is his happiness to 
be considered too. He will prefer to commit 
suicide.” 

She turned her face away and Ashenden saw 
that the heavy tears were coursing down her 
cheeks. He was much moved. For he had a 
soft heart and it was dreadful to think of poor 
Vladimir lying there with a bullet in his brain. 

These Russians, what fun they have! 

But when Anastasia Alexandrovna had mas- 
tered her emotion she turned to him gravely. 

“We must be quite sure that we’re doing the 
right thing,” she said. “I never should forgive 
myself if I’d allowed Vladimir to commit sui- 
cide and then found I’d made a mistake. I 
think we ought to make sure that we really 
love one another.” 

“But don’t you know?” exclaimed Ashenden 
in a low, tense voice. “I know.” 

“Let’s go over to Paris for a week and see 
how we get on. Then we shall know.” 

Ashenden was a trifle conventional and the 
suggestion took him by surprise. But only for 
a moment. Anastasia was wonderful. She 
was very quick and she saw the hesitation that 
for an instant troubled him. 

“Surely you have no bourgeois prejudices?” 

“Of course-not,” he assured her hurriedly, 
for he would much sooner have een thought 
knavish thaw « bourgeeis.--““I «think ~it’s a 
splendid idea.” 





“Why should a woman hazard her whole life 
on a.throw? It’s impossible to know what a 
man is really like ol ous lived with him. 
It’s only fair to give her the opportunity to 
change her mind before it’s too late.” 

“Quite so,” said Ashenden. 

Anastasia Alexandrovna was not a woman to 
let the grass grow under her feet and so, having 
made their arrangements forthwith, on the 
following Saturday. they started for Paris. 

“T shall not tell Viadimir that I am going 
with you. It would only distress him.” 

“Tt would be a pity to do that,” said 
Ashenden. 

“And if at the end of the week I come to the 
conclusion that we’ve made a mistake he need 
never know anything about it.” 

They met at Victoria station. 

“What class have you got?” she asked him. 

“I’m glad of that. Father and Vladimir 
travel third on account of their principles, but 
I always feel. sick on a train and I like to be 
able to lean my head on somebody’s shoulder. 
It’s easier in a first-class carriage.” 

When the train started Anastasia Alexan- 
drovna said she felt dizzy, so she took off her 
hat and leaned her head on Ashenden’s 
shoulder. He put his arm round her waist. 

“Keep quite still, won’t you?” she said. 

When they got on the boat she went down 
to the ladies’ cabin and at Calais was able to 
eat a very hearty meal, but when they got into 
the train she took off her hat again and rested 
her head on Ashenden’s shoulder. He thought 
he would like to read and took up a book. 

“Do you mind not reading?” she said. “TI 
have to be held and when you turn the pages 
it makes me feel all funny.” 

Finally they reached Paris and went to a 
little hotel on the left bank that Anastasia 
Alexandrovna knew of. She said it had 
atmosphere. She could not bear those great 
big grand hotels on the other side; they were 
hopelessly vulgar and bourgeois. 

“T’'ll go anywhere you like,” said Ashenden, 
“as long as there’s a bathroom.” 

he sntiled and pinched his cheek. “How 
adorably English you are! Can’t you do .with- 
out a bathroom for a week? My dear, my 
dear, you have so much to learn.” 

They talked far into the night about Maxim 
Gorki and Karl Marx, human destiny, love 
and the brotherhood of man, and drank in- 
numerable cups of Russian tea, so that in the 
morning Ashenden would willingly have break- 
fasted in bed and got up for luncheon; but 
Anastasia Alexandrovna was an early riser. 
When life was so short and there was so much 
to do, it was a sinful thing to have breakfast a 
minute after half-past eight. They sat down in 
a dingy little dining-room the windows of 
which showed no signs of having been opened 
for a month. It was full of atmosphere. 
Ashenden asked Anastasia Alexandrovna what 
she would have for breakfast. 

“Scrambled eggs,” she said. 

She ate heartily. Ashenden already had 
noticed that she had a healthy appetite. He 
supposed it was a Russian trait. You could 
not picture Anna Karenina making her midday 
meal off a bath-bun and a cup of coffee, could 
your 

After breakfast they went to the Louvre and 
in the afternoon they went to the Luxembourg. 
They dined early in order to go to the Comédie 
Frangaise; then they went to a Russian cabaret 
where they danced. When next morning at 
eight-thirty they took their places in the 
dining-room and Ashenden asked Anastasia 
Alexandrovna what she fancied, her reply was: 

“Scrambled eggs.” 

“But we had scrambled eggs yesterday,” he 
expostulated. 

“Let’s have them again today,” she smiled. 

“All right.” ; 

They spent the day in the same manner ex- 
cept that they went to the Carnavalet instead 
of the Louvre and the Musée Guimet instead 
of the Luxembourg. But when the morning 
after Anastasia Alexandrovna again asked for 
serambled eggs, his heart sank. 
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“But we had scrambled eggs yesterday and 
the day before,” he said. 

“Don’t you think that’s a very good reason 
to have them again today?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Ts it possible that your sense of humor is 
a little deficient this morning?”’ she asked. “I 
eat scrambled eggs every day. It’s the only 
way I like them.” 

“Oh, very well. In that case of course we'll 
have scrambled eggs.” 

But the following morning he could not face 
them. ‘Will you have scrambled eggs as 
usual?” he asked her. 

“Of course” she smiled affectionately. 

“All right, Dll order them for you. I shall 
have mine fried.” 

The smile vanished from her lips. “Oh!” 
She paused a moment: -“Don’t you think 
that’s rather inconsiderate? Do you think it’s 
fair to give the cook unnecessary work? You 
English, you’re all the same, you look upon 
servants as machines. Does it not occur to 
you that they have hearts like yours, the same 
feelings and the same emotions? How can you 
be surprised that the proletariat are seething 
with discontent when the bourgeoisie like you 
are so monstrously selfish?” 

“Do you really think that there’ll be a revo- 
lution in England if I have my eggs in Paris 
fried rather than scrambled?” 

She tossed her pretty head in indignation. 
“You don’t understand. It’s the principle of 
the thing. You think it’s a jest. Of course I 
know you’re being funny—I can laugh at a 
joke as well as anyone; Chekhov was well 
known in Russia as a humorist; but don’t you 
see what is involved? Your whole attitude is 
wrong. It’s a lack of feeling. You wouldn’t 
talk like that if you had been through the 
events of 1905 in Petersburg. When I think of 
the crowds in front of the Winter Palace kneel- 
ing in the snow while the Cossacks charged 
them, women and children! No, no, no.” 

Her eyes filled with tears and her face was 
twisted with pain. She took Ashenden’s hand. 

“T know you have a good heart. It was just 
thoughtless on your part and we won’t say 
anything more about it. You have imagina- 
tion. You're very sensitive. I know. You'll 
have your eggs done in the same way as mine, 
won’t you?” 

“Of course,” said Ashenden. 

He ate scrambled eggs for breakfast every 
morning after that. The waiter said: “Mon- 
sieur aime les eufs brouillés.” At the end of the 
week they returned to London. He held 
Anastasia Alexandrovna in his arms, her head 
resting on his shoulder, from Paris to Calais 
and again from Dover to London. He re- 
flected that the journey from New York to 
San Francisco took five days. When they ar- 
rived at Victoria and stood on the platform 
waiting for a cab she looked at him. 

“We've had a wonderful time. haven’t we?” 
she said. 

“Wonderful.” : 

“T’ve quite made up my mind. The experi- 
ment has justified itself. . I’m willing to marry 
you whenever you like.” 

But Ashenden saw himself eating scrambled 
eggs every morning for the rest of his life. 
When he had put her in a cab, he called an- 
other for himself, went to the Cunard office and 
took a berth on the first ship that was going to 
America. No immigrant, eager for freedom 
and a new life, ever looked upon the Statue of 
Liberty with more heartfelt thankfulness than 
did Ashenden, when on that sunny morning his 
ship steamed into the harbor of New York. 

Some years had passed since then and 
Ashenden had not seen Anastasia Alexan- 
drovna since. He knew that on the outbreak 
of the revolution in March, she“and Vladimir 
Semenovich had gone to Russia. It might be 
that they would be able to help him—in a way, 
Vladimir Semenovich owed him his life—and 
he made up his mind to write to Anastasia 
Alexandrovna to ask if he might come to see 


Wien Ashenden went down to luncheon he 
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felt somewhat rested. Mr. Harrington was 
waiting for him and they sat down. They ate 
what was put before them. 

“Ask the waiter to bring us some bread,” 
said Mr. Harrington. 

“Bread?” replied Ashenden. 
bread.” 

“T can’t eat without bread.” 

“T’m afraid you'll have to. There’s no bread, 
no butter, no sugar, no eggs, no potatoes. 
There’s fish and meat and green vegetables, 
and that’s all.” 

Mr. Harrington’s jaw dropped. 
war,” he said. 

“Tt looks very much like it.” 

Mr. Harrington for a moment was speech- 
less; then he said: “‘T’ll tell you what I’m going 
to do, I’m going to get through with my busi- 
ness as quick as I can and then I’m going to 
get out of thiscountry. I’m sure Mrs. Harring- 
ton wouldn’t like me to go without sugar or 
butter. I’ve got a very delicate stomach. The 
firm would never have sent me here if they’d 
thought I wasn’t going to have the best of 
everything.” 

In a little while Doctor Egon Orth came in 
and gave Ashenden an envelop. On it was 
written Anastasia Alexandrovna’s address. He 
introduced him to Mr. Harrington. It was 
soon clear that he was pleased with Doctor 
Egon Orth, so Ashenden suggested that here 
was the perfect interpreter for him. 

“He talks Russian like a Russian. But he’s 
an American citizen, so he won’t do you down. 
I’ve known him a considerable time and I can 
assure you that he’s absolutely trustworthy.” 

Mr. Harrington was pleased with the notion 
and after luncheon Ashenden left them to settle 
the matter by themselves. He wrote a note 
to Anastasia Alexandrovna and presently re- 
ceived an answer to say that she was going to 
a meeting, but would look in at his hotel about 
seven. He awaited her with apprehension. 
Of course he knew now that he had not loved 
her, he had loved Tolstoy and Dostoievsky, 
Stravinsky and Bakst; but he was not quite 
sure if the point had occurred to her. 

When between eight and half past she ar- 
rived, he suggested that she should join Mr. 
Harrington and him at dinner. The presence 
of a third party, he thought, would prevent any 
awkwardness their meeting might have; but 
he need not have had any anxiety, for five 
minutes after they had sat down to a plate of 
soup it was borne in upon him that the feelings 
of Anastasia Alexandrovna towards him were 
as cool as were his towards her. 

It gave him a momentary shock. It is very 
hard for a man, however modest, to grasp the 
possibility that a woman who has once loved 
him may love him no longer. Anastasia 
Alexandrovna talked to him as though he were 
a friend she was very glad to see again after an 
absence of a few days, but whose intimacy 
with her was purely social. He asked after 
Vladimir Semenovich. 

“He has been a disappointment to me,” she 
said. “I never thought he was a clever man, 
but I thought he was an honest one. He’s 
going to have a baby.” 

Mr. Harrington who was about to put a 
piece of fish into his mouth stopped, his fork 
in the air, and stared at Anastasia Alexan- 
drovna with astonishment. In extenuation it 
must be explained that he had never read a 
Russian novel in his life. Ashenden, slightly 
perplexed too, gave her a questioning look. 

“T’m not the mother,” she said with a laugh. 
“I am not interested in that sort of thing. The 
mother is a friend of mine and a well-known 
writer on political economy. I do not think 
her views are sound, but I should be the last to 
deny that they deserve consideration. She has 
a good brain, quite a good brain.” She turned 
to Mr. Harrington: “Are you interested in 
political economy?” 

For once in his life Mr. Harrington was 
speechless. Anastasia Alexandrovna gave 
them her views on the subject and then began 
to speak on the situation in Russia. She 
seemed to be on intimate terms with the leaders 
of the various political parties and Ashenden 
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made up his mind to sound her on the possi- 
bility of her working with him. His infatuation 
had not blinded him to the fact that she was 
an extremely intelligent woman. 

After dinner he told Mr. Harrington that he 
wished to talk business with Anastasia Alexan- 
drovna and took her to a retired corner of the 
lounge. He told her all he thought necessary 
and found her interested and anxious to help. 
She had a passion for intrigue and a desire for 
power. 

When he hinted that he had command 
of large sums of money she saw at once that 
through him she might acquire an influence in 
the affairs of Russia. It tickled her vanity. 

She was immensely patriotic, but like many 
patriots she had an impression that her own 
aggrandizement tended to the good of her 
country. When they parted they had come to 
a working agreement. 

“That was a very remarkable woman,” said 
Mr. Harrington next morning at breakfast. 

“Don’t fall in love with her,” smiled 
Ashenden. 

This, however, was not a matter on which 
Mr. Harrington was prepared to jest. 

“T have never looked at a woman since I 
married Mrs. Harrington,” he said. “That 
husband of hers must be a bad man.” 

“T could do with a plate of scrambled eggs,” 
said Ashenden irrelevantly, for their breakfast 
consisted of a cup of tea without milk and a 
little jam instead of sugar. 

With Anastasia Alexandrovna to help him, 
and Herbartus in the background, Ashenden 
set to work. Things in Russia were going from 
bad to worse. Kerensky, the head of the Pro- 
visional Government, was devoured by vanity 
and dismissed any minister who gave evidence 
of a capacity that might endanger his own 
position. In the background the Bolsheviki 


were active, Lenin was hiding in Petrograd;: 


it was said that Kerensky knew where he was 
but dared not arrest him. 

It amused Ashenden to see the unconcern 
with which Mr. Harrington wandered through 
this turmoil. History was in the making, and 
Mr. Harrington minded his own business. It 
was up-hill work. He was made to pay bribes 
to secretaries and underlings under the pre- 
tense that the ears of great men would be 
granted to him. He was kept waiting for hours 
in antechambers and then sent away without 
ceremony. When at last he saw the great men 
he found they had nothing to give him but 
idle words. They made him promises and in 
a day or two he discovered that these promises 
meant nothing. 

Ashenden advised him to throw in his hand 
and return to America; but Mr. Harrington 
would not hear of it; his firm had sent him to 
do a particular job and, by gum, he was going 
to do it or perish in the attempt. 

Then Anastasia Alexandrovna took him in 
hand. A singular friendship had arisen between 
the pair. Mr. Harrington thought her a very 
remarkable and deeply wronged woman; and 
he told her all about his wife and their two 
sons, he told her all about the Constitution of 
the United States; she on her side told him all 
about Vladimir Semenovich, and she told him 
about Tolstoy, Turgenev and Dostoievsky. 
They had great times together. He said he 
couldn’t manage to call her Anastasia Alexan- 
drovna, it was too much of a mouthful; so he 
called her Delilah. 

And now she placed her inexhaustible energy 
at his service and they went together to the 
persons who might be useful to him. But 
things were coming to a head. Riots broke 
out and the streets were growing dangerous. 
Now and then discontented reservists in 
armored cars took pot-shots at the passers-by 
in order to show that they were not happy. 

On one occasion when Mr. Harrington and 
Anastasia Alexandrovna were in a tram-car 
together shots peppered the windows and they 
had to lie down on the floor for safety. Mr. 
Harrington was highly indignant. 

“An old fat woman was lying right on ‘top of 
me and when I wriggled to get out Delilah 
caught me a clip on the side of the head and 
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said, ‘Stop still, you fool.’ I don’t like your 
Russian ways, Delilah.” 

‘Anyhow, you stopped still,” she giggled. 

“What you want in this country is a little 
less art and a little more civilization.” 

“You are bourgeoisie, Mr. Harrington; you 
are not a member of the intelligentsia.” 

“You are the first person who’s ever said 
that, Delilah. If I’m not a member of the in- 
telligentsia I don’t know who is,” retorted Mr. 
Harrington with dignity. 

Then one day when Ashenden was working in 
his room there was a knock at the door and 
Anastasia Alexandrovna stalked in followed, 
somewhat sheepishly, by Mr. Harrington. 

““What’s the matter?” Ashenden asked. 

“Unless this man goes back to America he'll 
get killed. You really must talk to him. if I 
hadn’t been there something very unpleasant 
might have happened to him.” 

“Not at all, Delilah,” said Mr. Harrington, 
with asperity. “I’m perfectly capable of tak- 
ing care of myself and I wasn’t in the smallest 
danger.” 

‘What is it all about?” asked Ashenden. 

“T’d taken Mr. Harrington to the Lavra of 
Alexander Nevsky to see Dostoievsky’s grave,” 
said Anastasia Alexandrovna, “and on our way 
back we saw a soldier being rather rough with 
an old woman.” 

“Rather rough!” cried Mr. Harrington. 
“There was an old woman walking along the 
sidewalk with a basket of provisions on her 
arm. Two soldiers came up behind her and one 
of them snatched the basket from her and 
walked off with it. She burst out screaming 
and crying, I don’t know what she was saying, . 
but I can guess, and the other soldier took his 
gun and with the butt end of it hit her over the 
head. Isn’t that right, Delilah?” 

“Yes,” she answered, unable to help smiling. 
“And before I could prevent it Mr. Harrington 
jumped out of the cab and ran up to the soldier 
who had the basket, wrenched it from him and 
began to abuse the pair of them. At first they 
were so taken aback they didn’t know what to 
do and then they got ina rage. I ran after Mr. 
Harrington and explained to them that he was 
a foreigner and drunk.” 

“Drunk?” cried Mr. Harrington. 

“Yes, drunk. Of course a crowd collected. 
It looked as though it wasn’t going to be very 
nice.” 

Mr. Harrington smiled. “It sounded to me 
as though you were giving them a piece of your 
mind, Delilah. It was as good as a play to 
watch you.” 

“Don’t be stupid, Mr. Harrington!” cried 
Anastasia, in a sudden fury, stamping her foot. 
“Don’t you know that those soldiers might very 
easily have killed you and me too, and not one 
of the bystanders would have helped us?” 

“Me? I’m an American citizen, Delilah. 
They wouldn’t dare touch a hair of my head.” 

“They’d have difficulty in finding one,” said 
Anastasia Alexandrovna who when she was in a 
temper had no manners. “But if you think 
Russian soldiers are going to hesitate to kill you 
because you’re an American citizen you'll get 
a big surprise one of these days.” 

‘Well, what happened to the old woman?” 
asked Ashenden. 

“The soldiers went off after a little and we 
went back to her.” 

“Still with the basket?” 

“Yes. Mr. Harrington clung to that like 
grim death. She was lying on the ground with 
the blood pouring from her head. We got her 
into the cab and when she could speak enough 
to tell us where she lived we drove her-home. 
She was bleeding dreadfully and we had some 
difficulty in stanching the blood.” 

Anastasia Alexandrovna gave Mr. Harring- 
ton an odd look and to his surprise Ashenden 
saw him turn scarlet. 

‘‘What’s the matter now?” 

“You see, we had nothing to bind her up 
with. Mr. Harrington’s handkerchief was 
soaked. There was only one thing that I could 
get at quickly and so I took off my——” 

But before she could finish Mr. Harrington 
interrupted: ‘You need not tell Mr. Ashenden 
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what you took off. I’m a married man and 
I know ladies wear them, but I see no need to 
refer to them in general society.” 

Anastasia Alexandrovna giggled. “Then you 
must kiss me, Mr. Harrington. If you don’t, I 
shall say.’ 

Mr. Harrington hesitated a moment, but he 
saw that’ Anastasia Alexandroviia _was deter- 
mined. 

“Go on, then, you may kiss ripe Delilah, 
though I’m bound to say I don’t’ see what 
pleasure it can be to you.’ 

She put her arms round his: neck and kissed 
him on both cheeks, then without a word: of 
warnifg: burst into a flood of tears. «+ 

““You’re a brave little man, Mr. Thstiagicn. 
You’re absurd but magnificent, ” she sobbed. 

Mr. Hatrington was: less surprised than 
Ashenden- would have expected him to be.. He 
looked at Anastasia with a quizzical smile and 
gently patted her. 

“Come, come, Delilah, pull yourself together. 
It gave you a nasty turn, didn’t it? You’re 
quite upset. I shall have terrible rheumatism 
in my shoulder if you go on weeping all over it.” 

The -scene .was ridiculous and _ touching. 
Ashenden laughed, ‘but he had the beginnings 
of a lump in his throat. 

When Anastasia - Alexandrovna had left 
them Mr. Harrington sat in a brown study. 

“They’re very queer, these Russians.“ Do 
you know what Delilah did?” he said suddenly. 
“She stood up ‘in the cab; in the middle of the 
street, with people passing on. both sides, and 
took her pants off! -She tore them in two and 
gave me one to hold while she made a bandage 
of the other.” I was never so embarrassed ii’ 
my life.” 

“Tell me what gave you the idea of calling 
her Delilah?” smiled Ashenden: « 

Mr. Harrington reddened a little. ‘“She’s a 
very fascinating woman, Mr. Ashenden.’ She’s 
been deeply wronged by-her husband and I 
naturally felt a great deal‘of sympathy for her. 
These Russians are very emotidnat people and 
I did not want her to mistaké my sympathy for 
anything else. I told her I was very much 
attached to: Mrs. Harrington.” 

“You’re not under the impression that 
Delilah was Potiphar’s wife?”’ asked Ashendeén. 

“j don’t know what you mean by that, Mr. 
Ashenden,” replied Harrington. ‘Mrs. Har- 
rington always has given’me to understand that 
I’m very fascinating to-women, and I thought 
if I called our little friend Delilah it would make 
my position quite clear.” 

“T don’t think Russia’s any place for you, 
Mr. Harrington,” said Ashenden, smiling. “If 
I were you I’d get out of it as quick as I could.” 

“T can’t go now. I’ve got them to agree to 
my terms at last and we’re going to sign next 
week. Then I shall pack my grip and go.” 

“J wonder if your signatures will be worth 
the paper they’re written on,” said Ashenden. 

At last he had devised a plan of campaign. 
It took him twenty-four hours’ hard work to 
code a telegram in which he put his scheme be- 
fore the persons who had sent him to Petro- 
grad. It was accepted and he was promised all 
the money he needed. Ashenden knew he could 
do nothing unless the Provisional Government 
remained in power for another three months; 
but winter was at hand; food was growing 
scarcer every day and Ashenden often went 
hungry; the army was growing more restless. 
The people clamored for peace at any price. 

Every evening, at the Europe, Ashenden 
drank a cup of chocolate with Professor Z and 
discussed with him how best to make use of his 
devoted Czechs. Anastasia Alexandrovna had 
a flat in a retired spot and here he had meetings 
with all manner of persons. Plans were drawn 
up. Measures were taken. Ashenden argued, 
persuaded, promised. 

He had to overcome the vacillation of one 
and wrestle with the fatalism of another. He 
had to judge who was resolute and who was 
self-sufficient, who was honest and who was 
infirm of purpose. He had to curb his im- 
patience with the Russian verbosity;-he had 
to be good-tempered with people who were 
willing to talk of everything but the matter in 
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hand; he had to listen sympathetically to rant- 
ing and rodomontade. He had to beware of 
treachery. He had to humor the vanity of 
fools and elude the greed of the ambitious. 

Time was pressing. The rumors grew hot 
and marty of the activities of the Bolsheviki. 
Kerensky ran hither and thither like a fright 
ened hen. 

Then the blow fell: On the night oflovem- 
ber 7th, 1917, the Bélsheviki-rose; Kerensky’s 
ministers were arrested and the Winter Palace 
was sacked by the mob; the reins of power were 
seized by,Lenin and Trotzky. i 

Anastasia Alexandrovna came ‘to ‘Ashenden’s 
room at™the hotel early ‘in’ the ‘morning. 
Ashenden was coding a telegram. He had been 
up all night and he was tired out. Her face 
was white and her brown éyes were tragic. 

“Have you heard?” she asked Ashenden. 

He nodded. 

“Tt*grall over, then. They say Kerensky has 
fled. They never even showed fight.” Rage 
seized her. “The buffoon!” she screamed. 

At that moment there was a knock at the 
door and Anastasia Alexandrovna looked at it 
with sudden apprehension. 

“You know the Bolsheviki have got a list of 
people they’ve decided to execute. My name 
is on it, and it may be that yours is too.” 

“Tf it’s they and they want to come in they 
only have to turn the handle,” said Ashenden, 
smiling, but with ever so slightly odd a feeling 
at the pit of his stomach. “Come in.” 

The door was opened and Mr. Harrington 
stepped into the room. He was as dapper as 
ever, in his short black coat and pepper-and- 
salt trousers, his shoes neatly polished and a 
bewler on his bald head. He took it off when 
he saw Anastasia Alexandrovna. 

“Oh; fancy finding you here so early! I 
looked in on my way out; I wanted to tell you 
my news. I tried to find you yesterday eve- 
ning. You didn’t come in to dinner.” 

“No, I was at a meeting,” said Ashenden. 

“You both must congratulate me. I got my 
signatures yesterday, and my business is done.” 

Mr. Harrington beamec! on them, the 
picture of self-satisfaction, a°1 he arched him- 
self like a bantam-cock who has chased away 
all rivals. Anastasia Alexandrovna burst into 
a sudden shriek of hysterical laughter. He 
stared at her in perplexity. 

“Why, Delilah, what is the matter?” 

Anastasia laughed till.the tears ran from her 
eyes and then began® to sob in earnest. 
Ashenden explained. 

“The Bolsheviki have overthrown. the gov- 
ernment. Kerensky’s ministers are in prison. 
The Bolsheviki are out to kill. Delilah says 
her name is on the list. Your minister signed 
your documents yesterday because he knew 
it did not matter what he did then. Your 
contracts are worth nothing. The Bolsheviki 
are going to make peace with Germany as soon 
as they can.’ 

Anastasia Alexandrovna had recovered her 
self-control as quickly as she had lost it. “You 
had better get out of Russia as soon as you can, 
Mr. Harrington. It’s no place for a foreigner 
now and it may be that in a few days you won’t 
be able to.” 

Mr. Harrington looked from one to the other. 
“Oh, my!” he said. “Oh, my!” It seemed in- 
adequate. “Are you going to tell me that that 
Russian minister was just making a fool of me?” 

Ashenden shrugged his shoulders. ‘How 
can one tell what he was thinking of? He may 
have a keen sense of humor and perhaps he 
thought it funny to sign a fifty-million-dollar 
contract yesterday when there was every 
chance of his being stood against a wall and 
shot today. Anastasia Alexandrovna’s right, 
Mr. Harrington; you’d better take the first 
train that’ll get you to Sweden.” 

‘And what about you?” 

“‘There’s nothing for me to do here any more. 
I’m cabling for instructions and I shall go as 
soon as I get leave. The Bolsheviki have got 
in ahead of us and the people I was working 
with will have their work cut out to save their 
lives.” 

“Boris Petrovich was shot this morning,” 
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said Anastasia Alexandrovna. with a frown. 

They both looked at Mr. Hafrington and-he 
stared at the floor. 
ment of his was: shattered and he sagged like a 
pricked balloon. But in a%minute he lobked 
up. ‘He gave Anastasia Alexandroviia‘a [little 


sthile 4nd for the first time ‘Ashehden noticed. 


how attractive and‘kindly his smile was. There 
was. séméthing peculiarly disarming about it. 
“Tf the Bolsheviki are after you, Delilah, 
don’t you ‘think you’d bétter.come with me? 
I'll take care of you and if you like to come to 
America I’m sure Mrs. Harrington would be 
glad to do anything she could for you.” 

“T can see Mrs. Harrington’s face if you ar- 
rived in Philadelphia with a Russian refugee,” 
laughed Anastasia Alexandrovna. “I’m afraid 
it would need more explaining than you could 
ever manage. No, I shall stay here.” 

“But if you’re in danger?” 

“T’m a Russian. My place is here. I will 
not leave my country when my country most 
needs me.’ 

“That is the bunk, Delilah,” said Mr. Har- 
rington very quietly. 

tasia Alexandrovna had spoken with 
deep emotion, but now with a little start she 
shot a sudden quizzical look.at him. “I know 
it is, Samson,” she answered. ‘To tell you the 
truth, I think we’re all going to have a devil of 
atime. Heaven knows what’s going to happen, 
but I want to see; I wouldn’t miss a minute of 
it for the world.” 

Mr. Harrington shook his head. “Curiosity 
is the bane of your sex, Delilah,” he said. 

“Go along and do your "packing, Mr. 
Harrington,” said Ashenden, smiling, “and 
then we’ll take you to the station. The train 
will be besieged.” 

“Very a I'll go. And I shan’t be sorry 
either. I haven’t had a decent meal since I 
came here and I’ve done a thing I never 
thought I should have to do in my life, I’ve 
drunk my coffee without sugar, and when I’ve 
been lucky enough to get a little piece of black 
bread I’ve had to eat it without butter. Mrs. 
Harrington will never believe me when I tell 
her what I’ve gone through. What. this 
country wants is organization.” 

When he left them Ashenden and Anastasia 
Alexandrovna talked over the situation. 
Ashenden was depressed because all his care- 
ful schemes had come to nothing, but Anastasia 
Alexandrovna was excited and she’ hazarded 
every sort of guess about the outcome’ of -this 
new revolution. She pretended tobe very 
serious, but in her heart she looked upon it all 
very much as a thrilling play. She wanted 
more and more things to happen. Then there 
was another knock at the door and before Ash- 
enden could answer Mr. Harrington burst in. 

“Really, the service at this hotel is a scan- 
dal!” he cried heatedly. “I’ve been ringing my 
bell for fifteen minutes and I can’t get anyone 
to pay the smallest attention to me.” 

“Service?” exclaimed Anastasia Alexan- 
drovna. “There is not a servant in the hotel.” 

“But I want my washing. They promised to 
let me have it back last night.” 

“T’m afraid you haven’t much chance of 
getting it now,” said Ashenden. 

“T’m not going to leave without my washing. 
Four shirts, two union suits, a pair of pajamas 
and four collars. I wash my handkerchiefs and 
socks in my room. I want my washing and I’m 
not going to leave this hotel without it.” 

“Don’t be a fool!” cried Ashenden. “What 
you’ve got to do is to get out of here while the 
going’s good. You'll just have to leave your 
washing behind you.” 

“Pardon me, sir, I shall do nothing of the 
kind. I’ll fetch it myself. I’ve suffered enough 
at the hands of this country and I’m not going 
to leave four perfectly good shirts to be worn 
by a lot of dirty Bolsheviki. No, sir. I do not 
leave Russia till I have my washing.” 

Anastasia Alexandrovna stared at the floor 
for a moment; then with a little smile looked 


up. It seemed to Ashenden that there was 


something in her that responded to Mr. 
Harrington’s futile obstinacy. In her Russian 
way she understood that Mr. Harrington could 


His pride in this achieve-" 
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not leave Petrograd without his washing. His 
insistence had given it the value of a symbol. 

“T’ll go down-stairs and see if I can find any- 
body about who knows where the laundry is 
and, if I can, I’ll go with you and you .can 
bring your washing away with you.” 

Mr. Harrington unbent. ‘He answered with 
that sweet and disarming smile of his. “That’s 
terribly kind of you, Delilah. I don’t mind if 
it’s ready or not, I’ll take it just.as it is.” 

Anastasia Alexandrovna left them. 

“Well, what do you think of Russia.and the 
Russians now?” ‘Mr. Harrington asked. 

“Y’m fed up with them. I’m fed up with 
Tolstoy, I’m fed up with Turgenev and 
Dostoievski, I’m fed up with Chekhov. I’m 
fed up with the intelligentsia. I hanker after 
people who know their minds from one minute 
to another, whose word you can rely on; I’m 
sick of fine phrases, and oratory and attitu- 
dinizing.”” _.. 

Ashenden, «bitten by the prevailing ill, was 
about. to.make a speech when he was inter- 
tupted by a‘rattle as of peas on a drum. In 
the city,'so%Strangely silent, it sounded abrupt 
and odd." >< . - , 

“What's :that?” asked Mr. Harrington. 

“Rifle firing. On the other side of the river 
I should. think.” ~ 

Mr. Harrington gave a funny little look. ‘He 
laughed, but his face was a trifle pale. 

“T think it’s high time I got out. I shouldn’t 
mind so-much for myself, but I’ve got a wife 
and children to think of. I haven’t had a letter 
from Mrs. Harrington for so long I’m a bit 
worried.” He paused an instant. “I’d like 
you to know Mrs. Harrington, she’s a very 
wonderful woman. She’s the best wife a man 
ever had. I’ve not been separated from her 
for more than three days since we were 
married.” 

Anastasia Alexandrovna came back and told 
them that she had found the address. “It’s 
about forty minutes’ walk from here and if 
you'll come now I’ll go with you,” she said. 

“T’m ready.” 

“You’d better look out,” said Ashenden. 
“T don’t believe the streets are very healthy 
today.” 

Anastasia Alexandrovna looked at Mr. 
Harrington. 

“T. must have my washing, Delilah,” he said. 
“T should never rest.in peace if I left.it behind 
me, and’Mrs. ‘Harrington would never let me 
hear’the last of it.” 

“Come on, then.” 

They set out and Ashenden went on with the 
dreary business of translating into a very com- 
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he struggled to his feet. ‘When am I—to go?” 
he muttered dully. 

“That depends on yourself. .As far as I am 
concerned—never.”’ Juan’s hand went out.to 
him swiftly. ‘Forgive me, Jim,” he said 
gently. “I hated to be a brute, but I had'to 
say something that would..make you listen. 
And I had to say it before you heard it outside, 
for it’s only the truth I’vé told. yous Ihave 


given Hayes your job, and I’m not wanting you . 


for clown any longer. But thére’s another job 
waiting for you if you’ll take it, and ‘I’m hoping 
you will. It’s thisway. I need a private secre- 
tary pretty badly, someone I know and can 
trust, for I wasn’t brought up to ordinary busi- 
ness. And I’d rather have you than anyone, 
Jim. It'll take a mountain off my shoulders if 
you'll agree.” 

From the hands that had gone up to cover it 
Manners lifted a tormented face. ‘You want 
me—me to be your private and confidential 
secretary?” he choked. ‘Man—you don’t 
know what you are asking. You don’t know 
whom you are asking.” 

Juan looked at him steadily. “Reckon I do,” 
he returned quickly. “Just the best friend I 
have in the world, and the only one I care to 
trust with this job.” 

“Trust!” Manners’s voice cracked, and 
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plicated code the shattering news he had to 
give. It was a long message and then he had 
to ask for instructions upon his own :move- 
ments. It was a mechanical job and yet it.was 
one in which you could not allow your atten- 
tion to wander. 

Suddenly his door was burst open and 
Anastasia Alexandrovna flung into the room. 
She had lost her hat:and was disheveled. She 
was obviously in a state of great excitement. 

‘“‘Where’s Mr. Harrington?” she cried. “Isn’t 
he here?” 

“No.” 

“Ts he in his bedroom?” , 

“T don’t know. Why, what’s the -matter? 
We'll look if you like.” 

They walked along the passage and knocked 
at Mr. Harrington’s door; there was no answer; 
they tried the handle; the door was locked. 

“He’s not there.” 

They went back to Ashenden’s:room. Anas- 
tasia Alexandrovna sank into a chair. 

“Give me a glass of water, will you? I’m 
out of breath. I’ve been running.” 

She drank the water Ashenden poured out 
for her. She gave a sudden sob. 

“IT hope he’s all right. I should never for- 
give myself if he was hurt. I was hoping he 
would have got here before me. He got his 
washing all right. We found the place. There 
was.only an-old woman there and they didn’t 
want ‘to let us take it, but we insisted. Mr. 
Harrington was furious because it hadn’t been 
touched. It was exactly as he had sent it. 
They’d promised it last night and it was still 
in the bundle that Mr. Harrington had made 
himself. I said that was Russia and Mr. 
Harrington said he preferred colored people. 
I’d led ‘him by side streets because I thought it 
was better, and we started to come back again. 
We passed at the top of a street and at the 
bottom of it I saw a little crowd. There was a 
man addfessing them. 

** ‘Let’s go and hear what he’s saying,’ I said. 

“T could see they were arguing. I wanted 
to know what was happening. 

““*Come along, Delilah,’ he said. ‘Let us 
mind our own business.’ 

“You go back to the hotel and do your 
packing. I’m going to see the fun,’ I said. 

“T ran down the street_and he followed me. 
There were about two.or.three hundred people 
there and a student was addressing them. 
There were some working men and they were 
shouting at him. Love a row and I edged my 
way into the crowd. Suddenly we heard the 
sound of shots and before you could realize 
what was happening two armered cars came 





head in his aymS.° “You think you can trust 
me,”’ he groaned. . “Juan, you don’t know what 


- I’ve done... You don’t know what I was.” 


Juan pushed his chair back violently. “I 
don’t care what you were,” ‘he flashed. “Will 
you take this job or not?” 3 

“Not until I’ve told you,” cried Manners; 


“not until you know what sort of man it is 


you’re proposing to trust. And when I’ve 
told you, it won’t be me you'll ask to take 
charge of your millions.” 

“That’l! be for me to say,” retorted Juan. 
“Get on with it if you must, but it’s not going 
to make any difference.” 

Brokenly uttered, and with long pauses, 
but pitiless in its frank outspokenness, it was 
a sordid, miserable story to which Juan lis- 
tened: the story of a young man whose youth- 
ful indiscretions, if not forgiven, had been 
screened for the sake of the family honor that 
was his father’s fetish; who, later; in the diplo- 
matic service, which was also a family tradition, 
and to satisfy the inordinate demands of a 
woman who was as unworthy as she was in- 
satiate, had yielded to greater and more danger- 
ous temptation, temptation which had driven 
him at last to forget not only family but national 
honor, to sell information that might have 


by E. M. Hull 


‘falling forward.over the table, he buried his 


dashing down the street. There were soldiers 
in them and they -were firing as they went. I 
don’t know why. ‘For fun, I suppose, -or 'be- 
cause ‘they were drunk. ‘We all scattered ‘like 
a lot.of rabbits. We just:ran for our lives. I 
lost Mr. ‘Harrington. I.can’t make out why he 
isn’t here. Do you think something has 
happened to him?” 

Ashenden was silent for a while. “We'd 
better go out and look for him,” he said. “I 
don’t know why the devil he couldn’t leave his 
washing.” 

“T understand, I understand so well.” 

“That’s a comfort,” said Ashenden irri- 
tably. ‘“‘Let’s go.” 

He put on his hat and coat, and they walked 
down-stairs. The hotel seemed strangely 
empty. They went out into the street. There 
was hardly anyone to be seen. They walked 
along. The trams were not running and the 
silence in the great city was uncanny. The 
shops were closed. It was quite startling when 
a motor-car dashed by. The people they 
passed looked frightened and downcast. 

When they had to pass through a main thor- 
oughfare they hastened their steps. A lot of 
people were there and they stood about irreso- 
lutely as though they did not know what to do 
next. Reservists in their shabby gray were 
walking down the middle of the roadway in 
little bunches. They did not speak. They 
looked like sheep looking for their shepherd. 

Then they came to the street down which 
Anastasia Alexandrovna had run, but they 
entered it from the opposite end. A number of 
windows had been broken by the wild shooting. 
It was quite empty. You could see where the 
people had scattered, for strewn about were 
articles they had dropped in their haste, books, 
a man’s hat, a lady’s bag and a basket. 

Anastasia Alexandrovna touched Ashen- 
den’s arm to draw his attention: sitting on the 
pavement, her head bent right down to her 
lap, was a woman, and she was dead. A little 
way on, two men had fallen together. They 
were dead, too. 

The wounded, one supposed, had managed 
to drag themselves away or their friends had 
carried them. 

Then ‘they found Mr. Harrington. His 
bowler had rolled into the gutter. He lay on 
his face, in a pool of blood, his bald head, with 
its prominent bones, very white; his neat black 
coat smeared and muddy. But his hand was 
clenched tight on the parcel that contained four 
shirts, two union suits, a pair of pajamas and 
four collars. Mr. Harrington had not let his 
washing go. 


(Continued from page 91) 


led to the snapping of strained relations ex- 
isting between his own country and another 
great continental power. 

The fact discovered too soon to result in the 
threatened rupture, the matter had been 
quickly hushed up, but for the young attaché 
it had been the end of everything, and, broken 
and discredited, only family influence which 
extended to high places had saved him from 
public disgrace and ignominy. Disowned, 
with no hope of future forgiveness, he had 
changed his name and drifted to America, 
to begin his swift descent down the social 
scale, until, all other means of livelihood at- 
tempted and abandoned, he had turned to the 
clowning which he had practised as an amateur 
in his college days. 

“T’ve told you everything. I’ve stripped 
my soul that you should know what I am— 
thief and outcast, a drunkard—and without 
honor. Are you asking me now to be your 
secretary?” 

“How soon can you start on the job, Jim?” 

“Juan! You’d trust me—in spite of what 
I’ve told you?” Manners whispered. 

Juan’s hand fell heavily on his shoulder. 
“What you did, what you were twenty years 
ago doesn’t matter to me. It’s the present, 
the man you are now, I’m dealing with. Just 
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Wild Hours 
I\\ /AITING 


‘Then by wire came something 


that explained all! 


























A Real-Life Story 
by ELINOR BRADFORD 


HEN Bob said six o’clock he 

W usually meant 5:53, but the 

little clock on Jane’s dressing 
table had ticked its way to 6:22, and 
he hadn’t kept his promise to tele- 
phone. . . . They would be late for 
that dinner appointment . . . and 
the theatre. . . . Why didn’t he call? 

It wasa very vexed Jane who telephoned 
Bob’s office . . . and his bachelor quarters. 
No answer! Had he forgotten? Perhaps 
(horrible thought!) he had even gone out 
with that cute little girl in the accounting 
department. ... 

An hour later worry got the upper 
hand of jealousy. Jane decided definitely 
that dear old Bob had been killed or mor- 
tally wounded in an automobile accident. 
It was about that time she started calling 
the hospitals . . . then the police station. 
And finally, just as she was wondering, 
tearfully, how to locate the morgue, 
Sarah came in with a package and a 
yellow envelope. From Bob, of course 
. . . but how mysterious! 

Really, though, it wasn’t so mysteri- 
ous after all. The telegram explained 
everything ... 


CALLED TO DETROIT THIS NOON. TEN 
MINUTES TO CATCH TRAIN, ASKED 
RALPH TO TELEPHONE YOU EXPLAIN- 
ING. SIGNED COOPER CONTRACT THIS 
AFTERNOON. MEANS A SURE RAISE 
FOR ME, AND A WEDDING THE MINUTE 
YOU NAME THE DAY. CAN'T TELL You 
IN A TELEGRAM HOW MUCH I LOVE 
YOU, SOI AM SAYING IT WITH FLOWERS. 
Bos. 


And after that? Well, the 
flowers had a great deal to 
say ... and Jane was an 
appreciative audience. The Sign 
oja 


Good Florist 
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the man I know—and whom [I still trust.” 

A strangled cry burst from Manners, and 
dropping his head on his arms, he broke down 
completely. “I can’t say anything, Juan,” 
he muttered indistinctly, “and I know you 
wouldn’t listen if I tried. But I'll come when 
Ican. Only give me a day or two to—to pull 
round.” 

“Best come tonight,” Juan replied. “I need 
you, and your room’s ready. Housten wants 
your help badly, and the sooner you can start 
in to work the better he’ll be pleased: And 
when he’s gone—well, apart from the fact 
that it’ll be necessary for you to live with me, 
I'll sure be thankful to have you, Jim, for I 
just can’t face the thought of living in that 
great house—alone.” 


As the days and weeks dragged slowly into 
months, still no word of encouragement came 
from the detective agency in New York. 
Hope he had striven to maintain began gradu- 
ally to fade, and more and more did he turn 
to the work in which he found his only allevia- 
tion. 

Always, either traveling or at home, Jim 
Manners followed him like a shadow. The 
trust Juan had shown had not been misplaced, 
and he had never had cause to regret an experi- 
ment which had been viewed dubiously by 
many of his new secretary’s former associates. 
As in his own case years before, out of the 
wreck of a wasted life had risen a new Jim 
Manners, to regain and keep the respect he 
had won during those-months in New York, 
to lighten by every means in his power the 
weight of his employer’s responsibility, to 
lessen'as far as was possible the loneliness of 
his employer’s life. 

But ‘not even Jim, with all his devotion, 
could lessen Juan’s loneliness. 

It was Lin who found Juan very early one 
morning, about a week before the various 
companies were due to set out for summer 
traveling, sitting in old Sally’s cage, with his 
arms round her neck and his face hidden in her 
rough-fur, crying like a child. 

In shocked embarrassment the little man 
tried to-slip away. But Juan had heard his 
smothered:exclamation. 

“Don’t go, Lin,” he called. “I don’t mind 
you seeing me make a fool of myself. Might 
have got used to it by now, but it just—gets 
me sometimes, the hankering for the old work.” 

But it was not only the longing for the old 
work,and Lin knew it. And when his employer 
left him a couple of hours later he shook 
a wrathful fist at the dozing occupant of the 
nearest cage. “It ain’t you, ner any o’ you 
he’s fretting after,” he muttered savagely. 
“It’s just that cursed girl!” 

That summer, like the previous one, was 
spent in traveling. And the following Novem- 
ber Juan found himself once ‘more in ‘New 
York, where Marqueray’s, with newer and 
bigger attractions, was showing for a month. 

In the office one evening he found an impor- 
tunate visitor pacing impatiently up and down. 
At Juan’s entrante he turned quickly, showing 
a face that was both moist and pallid. 

“Mr. Marqueray?” he queried. Then, :as 
Juan nodded: “I’m from the Florida Cabaret,” 
he continued rapidly. ‘‘We’ve had a terrible 
thing happen this evening. The Shooting 
Stars—they were with you on that Europe 
trip two or three years ago, weren’t they?— 
well, they’ve crashed at last. He’s dead, and 
she’s dying. And she’s wanting you—seems 
she’s got something to tell you, says she can’t 
die till she’s seen you. And if you’re coming 
you’ll have to come now—she can’t last much 
longer. I’ve a car waiting.” 

That the Shooting Stars were in New York 
Juan knew already, but his detestation of 
Madeleine had prevented him from getting 
in touch with them. And now they had 
crashed at last—as it had always been pre- 
dicted they would crash. Maurice, poor devil, 
had perhaps found now the peace he had not 
found in life, and Madeleine, dying, wanted 
Juan urgently. 

What that might mean he did not dare to 
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think as he went out with the man from the 
Florida to the waiting car. 

Accident or tragedy—who could say? And 
when they got to Madeleine, would she still 
be alive to speak—to tell him that, or the other 
urgent matter she wished to tell him? Some- 
thing she could not die without telling him. 
If only it could be what he was breaking his 
heart to know! And if it was—“Some day 
I mak’ you pay for thees.” The words, uttered 
so long ago, flashed into his mind. 

In her dressing-room were two men, obvi- 
ously doctors, a couple of hosp:tal nurses, and 
a frightened-looking elderly woman who might 
have been a dresser. 

As Juan paused uncertainly in the doorway, 
one of the doctors stooped with a low-uttered: 
“Mr. Marqueray is here.” 

A little moan came from Madeleine and the 
upward glance she gave was full of entreaty. 
“Please all to go a-way,” she murmured. “It 
ees onlee to—to Mr. Marqueray I must speak.” 

It was all that could be done for her now, and 
the doctor cleared the room. 

In her short life the girl who now lay dying 
had wrecked more lives than she perhaps knew. 
Yet all she had been, all she had done was past, 
and in the presence of death Juan knew there 
should be no room for bitterness and hatred. 
With all his strength he strove to forget both, 
but that Christ-like charity was beyond his 
achievement. Human, he could think only of 
Paul, and it was a moment before he could 
trust himself to speak to Madeleine at all. Yet 
he had to speak. So at last, compelling his voice 
to gentleness, very softly he uttered her name. 

“‘Juan—oh, you are kind to come,” she whis- 
pered, and, conscious'y or unconsciously, she 
spoke in her own language, which he knew al- 
most as well-as she. “Dut I-knew you would 
come—for you were always kind. And because 
of that I have courage to tell you what will 
make you hate me more, more than you ever 
hated me before. And you were right to hate, 
you will be right to hate me now, for I have to 
tell you—I can’t die till I tell-you—it was I who 
took Paul away from you, I—and Ladowski, 
who wanted her. But it was I—I who did it all. 

“Because you loved her, and I wanted you to 
love ‘me, I hated her. I wanted to make her 
suffer. I wanted to make you suffer. I told 
her you only married her for pity, that it was 
me you loved really—that:you were only sorry 
for her. I told herithat:you were my lover even 
when you married ther. It was to make her 
believe you were:still my lover that I used to 
come to your room-so‘that she-should find me 
there—with you. 

“She wouldn’t believe at first, but I made her 
believe—made her believe you could never be 
happy with her. That was why she went with 
Ladowski—and oh, it was vile—vile of me, for 
she was such a baby,-she was so innocent— 
Juan, how did you keep her so innocent? She 
never understood—about ‘Ladowski, she never 
realized why he wanted her. He ‘told her— 
I told her—it was only to get her work with the~ 
circus he was going to.in France, and she be- 
lieved him, she believed us both. And she 
loved you all the time, loved you as you loved 
her. She only went because she thought it 
would leave you free to—to——” Falter- 
ingly, sometimes almost inaudibly, ‘the long 
confession had come from her, and now, choked 
with sobs she could no longer keep back, she 
broke off, burying her head in the pillow. 

Moments passed before she could speak 
again. ‘But I wasn’t all bad, Juan,” she mur- 
mured at last. “Something, I don’t know what, 
perhaps because always deep down in my heart 
I knew I had done wrong, but something made 
me keep track of her. Always I have known 
where she was. Always I meant to tell you— 
some day.” 

“Tf you can tell me that———-” There was no 
anger in the eyes he raised suddenly, but only 
a look that brought another sob from her. 

“Six months ago she was in England,” she 
whispered, “with a little traveling circus. 
Bruce’s Circus they call it. Only a tiny little 
circus. But it’s old; all the show people in 
England know it.” 


Everything was told now, and panting with 
exhaustion she lay waiting in dread for the 
condemnation she thought must surely come. 

But for Juan, speech of any kind at the 
moment was impossible. 

“Juan”—her faint voice held a note of wist- 
ful pleading—“I can’t ask you to forgive, I 
don’t ask you. I only ask you to pity me— 
sometimes—because—because I was mad, 
mad, as I made my poor Maurice mad. And 
you mustn’t think hard thoughts of Maurice, 
Juan. He loved you, and he never knew— 
about Paul, or he would have killed me sooner 
than he did. For it wasn’t an accident tonight. 

“Tt’s true,” she went on quietly, as Juan 
jerked his head up with a startled exclamation; 
“he meant to do it; he told me before he 
dropped me. He said he was going to kill him- 
self and me because I had made him too un- 
happy. And he was right to do it, for it was 
I who drove him by my—my wickedness. 

“Oh, Juan, I loved you! I never thought I 
could love anyone but you—until tonight. 
But now—now it is Maurice I love, only Mau- 
rice I want, Maurice who died because I made 
him suffer too much. Juan, Juan”—her voice 
sharpened to agonized entreaty, and desper- 
ately she searched his face—‘“‘I can believe if 
you tell me, for you never lie, you would never 
lie to me now—is it true what they say, that 
death is only another life? Shall we see them 
again in that other life, the ones we loved here? 
Will he be there, my poor Maurice, waiting for 
me? Will he forgive me when I tell him I am 
sorry, when I tell him I love him too? Oh, 
Juan, tell me he will be waiting!” 

“Sure, he’s waiting, Madeleine, waiting for 
you with just all the love he had on earth.” 
Swiftly and clearly, in the strength of his own 
firm conviction, the words came from Juan. 
But he never knew if she heard, for with the 
effort of that last pitiful appeal the faint spark 
of vitality that still lingered in her burned out. 
Before the doctors could come in response to 
his call, she had gone. 

Forgive her he never could, but pity and 
compassion he did feel, and he was moved, 
more moved and shaken than he realized as, 
risen to his feet, he stood for a moment looking 
down on the still face he had never before seen 
so peaceful and happy. 


Two days later Juan was on his way, alone, 
to England. 

If what Madeleine had said was true, and 
scarcely did he dare to believe it, sometime 
during that year of misery they had spent to- 
gether the wife he was now seeking had given 
him her love, a love.so strong and selfless that 
she had not hesitated to sacrifice herself that he 
might win the happiness she had been told he 
could not find with her. A sacrifice that had 
been made in ignorance of what it would entail. 

To Juan, tramping the decks in a fever of 
restlessness, or tossing out the wakeful nights 
in his stateroom, it all seemed now pitifully and 
horribly clear. But why had he been so crim- 
inally blind before? Why had his own love 
brought him no understanding of the love that 
had come to her—if love had really come? And 
if she had loved him, was it possible that she 
could love him now, was it possible that she 
could ever forgive the cruelty—unconscious 


‘though it had been—that had made her life so 


unendurable that it had driven her to leave 
him? 

But in Liverpool a rift came in the dark cloud 
that enveloped. him, for the information he 
sought from a theatrical agency as to the 
whereabouts of Bruce’s Circus was given with- 
out hesitation. And later, when the manager 
of the agency had recovered somewhat from 
his first rather flustered surprise at the advent 
of the, to him, distinguished personage who had 
hitherto been known only through the medium 
of agents, further information was gratuitously 
imparted that gave Juan greater ease of mind 
than he had known for years. 

It was over now, the long, blind search, the 
racking uncertainty of years; and tonight, he 
realized as he reached the town where the circus 
was showing, he would know—tonight he might 
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even see her. If and when he found her, would 
it be to win or lose again forever what he had 
come to seek? Force her to return to him he 
would not. It was her love he wanted, not the 
mere possession of a wife he had never pos- 
sessed. But, whether she loved or hated him, 
tonight she would have to listen to the things 
he had never told her before. 

At the theater, a small, old-fashioned house 
packed for the last performance, he found only 
standing-room. His eyes fixed on the entering 
performers, his heart beginning to beat furiously, 
he braced himself for the moment for which he 
was waiting, for the fulfilment or the extinction 
of the hope he still clung to. The program he 
had bought told him nothing, for the Made- 
moiselle Chevalier. billed to appear in “‘a novel 
and daring equestrian act” might be Paul or 
some total stranger. 

Viewed from the standpoint of Marqueray’s, 
it was a rough-and-ready show, almost a pa- 
thetic little show, but it went with a swing. 
And the performers were nearly all youthful 
and with ability which fully confirmed the 
Liverpool agent’s statement that old Bruce had 
an eye for talent in the rough. 

From the friendly shouts that greeted his 
first appearance, Juan had already guessed that 
the short, stocky little man with a shock of 
iron-gray hair standing up all over his head, 
and who seemed to be combining the functions 
of ring-master with many other duties, was 
Bruce himself, and a rush of feeling went 
through him as he remembered words he had 
heard that morning. Bruce, who would give 
the coat off his back to anyone in trouble; 
Bruce and his old missis, who were always help- 
ing lame dogs over stiles. If they had helped 
his poor girl, if they had stood friends to her in 
her trouble, how was he ever to repay them? 

His mouth parched, and the rapid beating of 
his heart was nearly choking him as the ring 
emptied for the equestrian turn. He saw Bruce 
walking slowly back into the limelight, leading 
an ancient but still spirited thoroughbred and, 
in the slender figure swaying easily in the saddle, 
saw what he had come to see. 

He never knew what composed the act that 
evoked constant applause; throughout the 
turn his eyes, filled with passionate hunger, 
remained fixed on the face that for two years he 
had seen only in his dreams. Unchanged and 
yet changed immeasurably it was. Not a 
child’s face any more, but the face of a woman 
who had reached womanhood through sorrow 
and suffering. Yet, with all its marks of sor- 
row, more beautiful than it ever had been. 

Then, when she rode finally from the ring, 
where preparations Were already being made 
for a fresh turn, he too slipped away, to go 
back to the box-office. There the card he 


presented and his request for an interview with | 


Bruce as soon as the performance should be 
over, came rather as a bombshell, for even here 
had the fame of Marqueray’s penetrated. 

“Yes, ’m Marqueray,” Juan said, “and I’d 
be glad if you have some place where I can wait 
till Mr. Bruce is through.” 

It was a bare, cheerless little room he was 
shown into, and hours seemed to pass before he 
heard the door open, and swung round to meet 
the stocky, gray-haired little man, who came 
forward with outstretched hand, astonishment 
and amusement contending in his deep-set, 
quizzical blue eyes. 

“Well, if this ain’t a big surprise, now!’’ he 
exclaimed with naive frankness. “But it’s a 
great pleasure, Mr. Marqueray, a very great 
pleasure, I must say, if it is a bit unexpected. 
I’m sure you’re welcome, very welcome, 
whatever you’ve come for.” 

“Tt is business,” Juan said slowly. “I came 
with a very definite object, following informa- 
tion I got a week or so ago in America. Your 
equestrienne, Miss—Miss Chevalier”—despite 
himself he stumbled over the strange name— 
“she worked for us some years back, but we 
lost sight of her at the end of the engagement, 
and I’ve been hunting for her ever since.” 

“TI was afraid you meant her,”’ Bruce said 
gruffly, “an’ I’d rather you took the whole 
bloomin’ lot instead.” Frank dismay was in 








' “when the air is blue with smoke’ 


Where men smoke steadily 


Take a peep into almost any business conference. You’ll find 
heated arguments. Much smoking. Tensed nerves. 


And something else today —you’ll find men eating Life Savers 
between smokes. 


They take quickly to this wholesome habit. One man notices an- 
other and soon all have discovered this new way of getting more 
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his voice, and, misunderstanding, Juan broke 
in hurriedly. 

“I’m not wanting you to lose anything, Mr. 
Bruce. There will be compensation for the 
broken contract, of course.” 

“Oh, confound compensation!” Bruce flung 
round wrathfully. ‘An’ we don’t run to con- 
tracts,” he said even more gruffly. “It ain’t 
the money. It’s the little lass herself I’m 
thinking of. I-——” e broke off again, 
frowning and hesitating in evident indecision. 
“Of course I can’t stop you seein’ her,”’ he went 
on at last, with another jerk of his powerful 
shoulders. ‘She’s a free agent, an’ Lord knows 
I don’t want to stand in her way. But if she’s 
not for it—well, you’ll have to leave it at that. 
I’m goin’ to speak out quite plain, Mr. Mar- 
queray, ’cause I want you to know what she’s 
been up against, so as you'll understand like. 
The fact o’ the matter is that little lass had 
had a rough time afore she came to us, a very 
rough time, an’ she ain’t goin’ to have a 
rough time again—not if Joe Bruce can help it. 
It was rather more than a year ago my old 
missis found her—she’s a marvel, is my missis, 
for nosin’ out folks as is in trouble—an’ didn’t 
find her a day too soon neither. Just about 
broke to the world she was, an’ starvin’. She’d 
took a bad toss two-three months before. The 
doctors thought at first she’d never ride again, 
and her man cleared out and left her when it 
didn’t seem like she’d be any use to him any 
more—the dirty tike.”’ 

The old man’s voice seemed to die away, and 
for a few moments Juan heard nothing as he 
fought to keep down the sounds that rose tear- 
ingly in his throat. But he had not moved, and 
when hearing came slowly back he saw that his 
emotion must have gone unnoticed, for Bruce, 
absorbed in his own narrative, was still speaking. 

“Took to her from the first, we did, poor 
little soul,” he was saying, “an’ I don’t know 
whatever we’d do without her now. That 
little lass ain’t got a friend in the world but me 
an’ my missis, an’ we’ve got to do what’s best 
for her. An’ if she takes this offer you’re goin’ 
to make—an’ I tell you straight I hope she 
won’t—you’ll give me your word, as man to 
man, as no sort o’ harm’Il come to her. An’ 
you'll give it me now, or I’m hanged if you see 
her at all:” His voice grave and stern as his 
face, there was no mistaking the genuine feeling 
that inspired him. 

To Juan his words were only a further re- 
proach, and he struggled with speech he had to 
force from his shaking lips, th> old man’s trans- 
parent honesty making him ‘pathe the half-lie 
to which he felt driven. 

“Mr. Bruce,” he burst out, “you make me 
say what I never meant to say. I—I wasn’t 
quite straight with you just now. I let you 
think it was only a turn I came hunting here, 
that it was only as a turn I wanted her. I 
don’t. I want her—for myself. She was only a 
child when she was with us, but I loved her. I 
love her still. I lost her at a time when I 
couldn’t look for her. It was before I took 
over—I was only a trainer then. One of my 
cats got me—I was months in hospital—and 
when I came out she was gone. For two years 
I’ve been searching for her. Ten days ago I 
heard where she was, and I came here tonight 
to ask her to—to marry me.” 

Open-mouthed, the old showman had stood 
listening to the hurried, passionately worded 
outburst, but now a look of consternation 
spread swiftly over his rugged face. “Eh, but 
you can’t do that!” he cried in dismay. ‘She’s 
married already. Oh, I don’ know the rights 
of the story,” he continued, with a shrug and a 
hopeless little shake of the head; ‘“‘she told my 
missis, not me, an’ she didn’t tell her much. 
I don’t know no more than she was married to 
some man over there in your country, afore she 
was old enough to know what she was doin’. 

“No, I don’t blame her. An’ I don’ know as 


I can blame t’other chap—mind you, I’m not 
speakin’ o’ what he did to her afterwards, 
knockin’ her about an’ treatin’ her the way he 
did an’ all—I’m sayin’ as I can’t blame him for 
wantin’ her. She’s sweet and good enough for 
any man to want. No; it’s the first man I 
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blame, the fool as married her an’ hadn’t sense 
enough or decency enough to keep her. I’d 
give a year’s takin’s if I could come across that 
chap some day. I’d make him sweat! Hangin’s 
too good for some people.” 

“You can’t think worse of him than he does 
himself.” 

In hot indignation Bruce had been stamping 
up and down the room, but the strangled utter- 
ance brought him to an abrupt halt, to stare in- 
credulously at the tormented face that met his. 

“You?—you?”’ he muttered thickly. 

But no answer was needed, and as he saw 
the man whom in all unconsciousness he had 
reviled turn suddenly away, as he saw the 
head go down on the arms flung on the narrow 
mantel-shelf, the old showman collapsed limply 
into the nearest chair. 

“Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord!” he kept murmuring, 

aghast. 

aes lifted his head. “For heaven’s sake 
let me see her,” he said brokenly; “Jet me try 
and put right what I’ve done.” 

It was almost as if he admitted the claim of 
the one who had befriended her to be greater. 
than his own. Moved profoundly, touched 
to the very depths of his big emotional old 
heart, Bruce stumbled to his feet. 

“To be sure—to be sure,” he stammered. 
“But you’ll be—be careful with her, lad?” he 
added hesitatingly. “‘It’ s goin’ to be a bit of 
a shock for the little lass.” 

In his agitation he had forgotten that it was 
Marqueray, one of the kings of his own pro- 
fession, he was addressing. For him, at the 
moment, the stricken, haggard-eyed man be- 
side him was only a boy in trouble, and never 
in all his seventy years had Joe Bruce refused 
aid to anyone in trouble. He swung towards 
the door, beckoning to Juan to follow. 

The corridor was empty, but with his hand 
already on the knob of the door Juan hesi- 
tated, the strength that had come back mo- 
mentarily deserting him. 

Always a door had stood between them, and 
now again only a door separated them—a door 
he dreaded to open, for beyond it lay all that 
life held for him, all he had come to win or lose. 
But at last, nerving himself, with a feeling al- 
most of desperation, he turned the handle and 
passed into the room. 

Standing with bent head beside the fireplace, 
staring dreamily into the flickering flames, she 
had heard neither the opening nor the soft 
closing of the door, and for a moment, himself 
unnoticed, he looked at the sweet, sad face that 
was so dear to him, at the slender, graceful 
little body he had worshiped, and worshiped 
more now for the suffering that had changed 
her from sorrowful child to sorrowful woman. 

Unable to speak he went swiftly across the 
carpeted floor. 

Not expecting so early an interruption of her 
solitude, and lost in her own thoughts, his 
quick, light footsteps failed to rouse her, and 
it was only when his hands closed gently on 
her shoulders that she turned with a start and 
looked up. 

“Juan!” The sharp, fearful cry, the terror 
and anguished shame he saw leap into her eyes 
were like a stab in the heart. But before he 
could speak she wrenched herself free, thrusting 
him from her. “Don’t touch me!” she gasped 
in stifled tones of horror. ‘You wouldn’t want 
to touch me—if you knew,” and with a gesture 
so imploring that he forbore for ‘the moment 
to follow her, she fled from him till, brought 
up against the farther wall, she stood shudder- 
ing, her face hidden against the faded paper, 
her arms flung over her head. 

“Kiddy, I do know.” Always since the first 
he had so called her, and now, unconsciously, 
yet more tenderly, more gently than he had 
ever uttered it before, the old name slipped out. 

“You can’t, you can’t know—everything.” 
Again she shuddered, and a spasm convulsed 
his own face. But his voice was steady when 
he answered her. 

as | do know—everything,” he repeated 
slowly, “except how you could take Made- 
leine’s word for what she said I was without 
even giving me the chance to tell you the 








truth. Oh, I’m not blaming you,” he added as 
he saw her shrink—“‘only I can’t understand, 
I’ve never understood—no matter what I may 
have seemed to you—how you could possibly 
think I could ever have had anything to do 
with a woman like Madeleine. She’s dead, and 
I don’t want to say another hard thing against 
her, but surely, surely you knew me better 
than that!” 

“T ought to have known,” she burst out 
miserably, ‘‘and I didn’t want to believe her, 
but she made me believe, and then I just 
couldn’t bear it any longer. But oh, I never 
meant to do anything wrong, anything wicked! 
I didn’t know—I never guessed—I was only a 
stupid, ignorant child, and I was just desperate 
because I knew you were miserable. I thought 
he—Ladowski—was only being kind, only 
trying to help me. And I believed him when he 
said he could get me work. I didn’t understand 
that what he really wanted was—me.” 

Her voice broke in a sob, her slight frame 
sagging suddenly as if from a memory too 
heavy tobe borne. “And when I realized, when 
he gave up pretending—it was too late then. 
And he hadn’t any pity; he didn’t spare me like 
you did—and oh, it nearly killed me!” 

Draggingly, hopelessly the last words came 
from her, and the longing to go to her, to take 
her in his arms was almost more than he could 
withstand. But he felt the time was not yet 
come, and, crushing the impulse, he remained 
where he was, while very briefly he told her of 
the accident, of the months in hospital that had 
prevented him from making any effort to find 
her, of. the subsequent search which, but for 
Madeleine’s dying confession, might still have 
been in progress, and of his own overwhelming 
despair and remorse. 

“T was a clumsy, blundering fool,” he con- 
cluded. “I frightened you like the brute beast 
I was, when I ought to have remembered how 
young, how innocent you were. And then I 
didn’t know any better than to act towards you 
the way I did. But I loved you always, loved 
you and wanted you with all there is of the best 
in me, as I love and want you now. But I’m 
not going to force you to live with me. Only 
if you can forgive me for what I did to you, if 
you can come to me for love of me and not just 
from a feeling of obligation, only if you can give 
me—yourself, at last, willingly——” 

“Willingly?” She ‘turned to face him, tears 
streaming down her white cheeks. “Juan, 
how can [ tell you? When you married me I 
didn’t love you, I didn’t know what love 
meant. I was only frightened, so crazy with 
fear at the thought of going back to my father 
I didn’t know what I was doing. But soon, 
oh, so soon, I learned to love you. And then I 
knew what I’d thrown away—just all the hap- 
piness I should ever know in the world. 

“And because I loved you I never had a 
moment’s peace. Always when you were with 
your cats, every time you went into the ring it 
was agony. And night after night I used to 
dream they’d got you—that you were being 
mauled—killed—till sometimes I think I was 
almost out of my mind. But I couldn’t tell you 
then, I didn’t dare. I thought if you’d ever 
loved me at all that I’d killed your love, that 
you’d only despise me more. 

“But oh, Juan, Juan, if you could know how 
I longed to tell you, how I longed, how I 


-prayed—if it might be only for once—to feel 


your arms round me, to feel your lipp——”” A 
choking sob checked her, and she broke into 
terrible weeping. 

“They’re waiting for you, kiddy—just as 
I’m waiting.”’ Drawn close to her now, almost 
as overcome as she, huskily he whispered it. 

“No, no, it’s too late. You can’t love me 
now, you can’t want me now—to be your 
wife—after what I’ve done.” 

With a violent gesture he caught her in his 
arms at last, straining her to him with all the 
fierce hunger that had gone so long — 
fied. ‘‘What you did I drove you to do,” 
cried passionately, “‘and God forgive me, tn I 
never can forgive myself.” 

But though his touch was very heaven, des- 
perately she struggled against him. ‘No, no,” 
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she wailed. “I must not, I ought not—oh, 
Juan, let me go, don’t make it harder! You're 
Marqueray’s. I can’t come to you now. I 
can’t bring you my shame——” 

Roughly almost he crushed her closer, stifling 
her sobbing entreaty. ‘Child, child,” he 
groaned, “do you want to break my heart? 
Does it matter what I am, what I have? Do 
you think anything in the wide world matters 
to me—but you, and the love I’m craving for? 
Do you think I can live without you, now I’ve 
found you again? Paul, Paul, have pity on me. 
I can never make up for what you suffered be- 
cause of me. But it wasn’t only you who suf- 
fered. Give me the chance to try to make you 
happy, to try to make you forget—if you can 
ever forget. I’m not worthy of your love, I 
don’t deserve your trust, but I love you with 
all my soul and strength, and all a man can do 
to atone I’ll do if you can tell me still that you 
love me, that you'll try to forgive. Paul, look 
at me—for I can see in your eyes; you don’t 
have to say.” 

Long since she had ceased to struggle, had 
ceased the pitiful protest she had had to force 
herself to utter. Exhausted with emotion, 
conscious only of the sweet strength of the 
sheltering arms for which she had longed, she 
lay like a tired child relaxed and weak against 
him, her face hidden in his breast. 

Now, one slender hand stealing up to clasp 
his neck, with a sobbing little sigh slowly she 
lifted her head, her wet eyes shining with the 
love and trust he had prayed he might some 
day see. 

“Juan, oh, Juan, Juan,” she murmured, 
“T’ve wanted you so!” 
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expected. He knew Gertrude didn’t love him. 
There was something in Lawrence Wall that 
would have held him back from even the 
promise of happiness and peace that he saw in 
Alice. Maywood’s eyes had he thought that 
Gertrude loved him. 

But she didn’t. All she wanted was her 
home, servants and money to pursue her fads. 
It took nothing from her when Alice Maywood 
rented a small apaytment in Brooklyn and was 
presented with a quiet little car with which to 
do her shopping. 

That little apartment in Brooklyn with its 
brightly draped windows and cheery air was 
home to Lawrence Wall. It was the honey- 
moon nest he had dreamed of in the cold gray 
dawn of the twentieth century. It was nice 
to sit at Alice’s gate-leg table in the bright 
little dining-room and think of an evening, 
free of the Draytons, the Holts and their fetid 
brain processes. 

This should have been his marriage. This 
woman, this tiny home. The sweet wholesome- 
ness of it was manna to him. He no more 
could have borne a leering comment upon that 
apartment’s significance than he could have 
stood calmly by and heard Cynthia called a 
vile name. 

People would laugh if he told them that 
the atmosphere of his own home was a bit 
too bawdy for a Babbitt. Let them laugh. It 
was funny. Bitterly funny. 

It was nice, too, to help around the house. 
It was years since Lawrence had hung a pic- 
ture or chipped in a bit of advice on how to 
bake a fish. Oh, it was gorgeous to push Alice 
into the little living-room and stand at the 
sparkling white sink “doing” the dishes for her. 
It was Alice’s fault that she hadn’t a maid. 

“No, Lawrence,” she had said gravely, “I 

‘want housework to do. It’s five years since 
I’ve had a home of my own. Oh, please let me 
dust my own chairs and cook dinner for you. 
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Besides, I ought not to have given up the office. 
I’m expense enough as it is.” 

It was words like these that startled Law- 
rence Wall.. Fancy anybody wanting to cook 
for him or considering herself an.expense! 

Occasionally they motored somewhere over 
Sunday. It was pleasant to ride for hours with 
Alice beside him laughing and talking. 

The hotel clerks couldn’t spoil his pleasure. 
In an easy manner he would take the pen and 
sign the register with a flourish. He had no 
talent for deceit. He wrote “Mr. J. Jones and 
wife.” When with Gertrude, he signed “Mr. 
and Mrs. Lawrence Wall.” That was the 
proper form, of course, but it was hollow and 
meaningless. Any woman could have been 
Mrs. Lawrence Wall. The words “and wife” 
were his tribute to Alice. 

Most times he was too contented to question 
himself about the life he was living, but some- 
times he tortured himself with accusations and 
inquiries.- He didn’t want to live this way. 
He wanted to be straight and true. He didn’t 
like hiding Alice from the ‘world or making a 
secret of the house where love lived. 

Still, divorce—if indeed Gertrude would give 
him one—meant losing the slight contact he 
had with his kids. Besides, Gertrude also had 
used nearly a quarter of a century up on their 
marriage and she was satisfied as things were. 
It wasn’t fair to her even to ask for release. 
No, there wasn’t a way out. One must go 
on signing “‘Mr. J. Jones and wife.” 

It was hard when the fellows at Norman 
Beach asked him to join their fishing club. He 
and Alice spent a lot of time there during the 
summer. The week-end fishermen got to 
know Lawrence and like him. They were fel- 
lows like himself. Gertrude would have called 
them Babbitts or Rotarians. Lawrence liked 
them. They were good fellows, but he couldn’t 
join their fishing club. They called Alice “Mrs. 
Jones.” Hasbrook from Mt. Vernon wanted 
them to call when they got back to New York. 
Lawrence fled from their affability. What 
would they say if they knew? 

Confound the outside world—even Hasbrook 
and the other good fellows—for oozing into 
Paradise and wordlessly informing you of the 
errors you had not noticed hitherto! 

It was Cynthia who next hallooed from the 
outside world. Lawrence was reading in his 
bedroom in Forest Hills on a rainy night. Alice 
had gone to spend an evening with some old 
friends. Gertrude and followers were at the 
theater. He was startled by Cynthia’s voice 
coming from the foyer below. 

“Now leave me alone, Ted. I don’t like 
you and I never liked you and since you can’t 
be decent, get out.” 

A male voice, irritatingly soft and silky, re- 
plied, ““Now, Baby, I wouldn’t hurt you. I’m 
crazy about you. All I want to know is when 
we're going to be married.” 

“Never,” said Cynthia sharply. 

There was a laugh from the soft and silky 
voice. ‘Your mother and father aren’t in or 
I'd have you singing a different song.” 

Lawrence Wall appeared at the head of the 
stairs. “‘What’s this?” he demanded. 

Cynthia stood below him, her eyes fixed upon 
him resentfully. ‘What’s it your business?” 
they seemed to say. 

Her companion, a dark well-groomed chap 
a few years older than Cynthia’s brother, came 
toward Lawrence. 

“Mr. Wall, my name’s Morrison,” he said, 
“Theodore Morrison. I’ve been asking Cyn- 
thia to marry me.” 

Lawrence came down the stairs. He felt 
like rushing up them again as he saw Cynthia’s 
lips curve contemptuously. What use was a 
father? she was thinking. Lawrence wondered, 
too, but decided to see the matter through. 

“And she doesn’t want to marry you?” 
Lawrence prompted. ‘In my day a young man 
took no for an answer.” 

Theodore Morrison coughed elaborately. 
“TI fancy that in your day this sort of thing 
was less involved,” he said. “You see, Cyn- 


thia has given me every reason to believe she 
loved me ” 
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“What do you mean?” asked Lawrence. 

Morrison did not reply for a moment; then 
he said, “‘I love her so much that I still want to 
marry her despite what has happened.” 

A silence fell upon the room. Lawrence Wall 
reached out and laid his hand upon the banis- 
ter. Was he swaying? An impulse rushed 
suddenly upon him to clutch Theodore Mor- 
rison and choke him to death. He glanced 
sidewise at Cynthia. Her eyes were exploring 
the rug. Her hands pulled at each other 
futilely. Lawrence saw that he could not 
choke’ Theodore Morrison to death. 

“Cynthia,”’ said Lawrence, “do you love 
this young man?” He knew he was doing it 
badly, awkwardly. 

“T hate him!” cried Cynthia. 

“And still you——” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, yes! Don’t bother 
me. You couldn’t understand. I hate him. I 
flirted with him. I picked him up right under 
Dick Larson’s eyes and let him go the limit 
just because Dick and I had had a fight. 

“Nobody could understand that. I don’t 
care for anybody in the world but Dick Larson 
and I wouldn’t marry this tailor’s dummy if a 
million dollars went with him.” 

“Cynthia!” Lawrence went to her and put 
an arm about her. “This man cares for you,” 
he said. “I’m sure he’d make you happy. 
You really ought to marry-him, you know.” 

Cynthia ran up the stairs. At the top she 
paused and shouted down to the men below, 
“You can both go to hades! You can’t make 
me pay a lifetime for one crazy night.” 

Lawrence let Theodore Morrison out. 

“She’s a foolish girl,” said Mr. Morrison 
gently. “Many a man wouldn’t pester her to 
marry him, but I’m broad-minded.” 

For the first time in years Gertrude and her 
husband were in complete agreement. There 
was still enough of the old home town in 
Gertrude for her to forget modern ideas when 
her own daughter was involved. 

“You'll marry him,” Gertrude stormed, 
“and you’re a lucky girl that he wants you. 
I never heard of such a thing. And as carefully 
as you’ve been raised, too.” 

Cynthia lifted sullen eyes to her mother’s 
face. “I hate him,” she said dully. “And I’ll 
go so far that you’ll never see me again if you 
keep this up.” 

Lawrence carried his heavy heart to Alice. 
She saw at once that something was wrong. 

“What is it, my dearest?” she asked, perch- 
ing herself on the arm of his chair. 

He told her. It was easier to tell her than 
it had been to tell Gertrude. Her eyes were 
soft and sympathetic. 

“Poor child,” she said. ‘Of course, a girl 
that age could feel bitter and reckless enough 
after a lover’s quarrel to do anything.” 

“But she must marry Morrison,” he said. 

“Why?” 

“Because he’s a nice enough chap and he 
wants her and it’s the only sensible thing for 
her to do.” 

Alice Maywood laughed as she had laughed. 
that other night at Mrs. Borden’s comments 
on the Almighty App. 

“Lawrence, Lawrence, why should the 
child ruin her life for such a little thing?” 

“Tt’s not a little thing.” 

“Well, then, look here, Lawrence Wall, if 
you marry Cynthia to that young blackguard 
I’m through with you. I'll know you’re 
a hypocrite and a witch-burner. I don’t like 
what you’ve told me about that man. I have 
a hunch he’s all wrong. Has it ever oc- 
curred to you, Lawrence, that a young man 
doesn’t pick up a girl, go the limit with her 
and then do his best to force a marriage? It 
doesn’t happen. He’s a money hunter. He 
doesn’t give a hang for her. If he did, he 
would have died before telling her father how 
things stood.” 

“Well, what ought I to do, Alice?” 

“You ought to look up this Larson boy with 
whom she quarreled. Get him up to the house. 
Be a mediator.” 

“But Gertrude wants her to marry Morrison.” 

“Be square with your daughter, Lawrence. 








You’re not letting Gertrude’s opinion of 
strait-laces for her own family interfere 
with your own plans. In a pinch, see Larson 
and find out how much he thinks of Cynthia. 
Tell him the whole story, if necessary. If he’s 
the kind of fellow that I think your Cynthia 
would love, he isn’t going to have a fit over 
a little matter when happiness is at stake.”’ 

Lawrence saw Dick Larson. Dick Larson 
telephoned Cynthia. Cynthia agreed to see 
him for one tiny minute and the next morning 
Gertrude and Lawrence got a telegram from 
Atlantic City which read: 


Hallelujah we’re married 
Cynthia and Dick 


“Well,” said Gertrude relievedly, “I didn’t 
care much whom she married.” 

“No, I know you didn’t,” said Lawrence 
dryly. 

“Tsn’t it nice that Dick called her up 
yesterday?” 

“Very,” said Lawrence and he closed his 
eyes for one fleeting second and thanked God 
that even in the younger set He had made some 
regular fellows. 

Cynthia was going to be happy. That much 
was settled. The kid had it in her to make 
happiness. Dick Larson was a fine young 
man. No reason why they shouldn’t make a 
great go of it. But still the thing had hap- 
pened. His daughter had gone wrong. It gave 
him a queer turn to say it even to himself. 
He thought of his mother. What would she 
say if she could know that her son had a mis- 
tress and that her grandchild at eighteen had a 
past? Was Cynthia’s misstep a visitation on 
him for his own behavior? 

He flicked the thought away. It defiled 
the little home in Brooklyn where one could 
talk about horses or Peter B. Kyne or apple 
orchards or any every-day commonplace thing 
without somebody being amused. No, this 
couldn’t be punishment. Still, there was 
Lawrence Junior, who had been “let out” of 
college. 

Lawrence had managed to get his son a 
position with a-man he knew. He hadn’t 
wanted him around his own office. knowing 
full well that the boy would not respect orders 
there. He seemed to be doing fairly well in 
his position, but it pained Lawrence that the 
college had been unable to stand him. 

‘“‘He’ll come through top-hole,” said Alice 
Maywood. ‘You'll see.” 

Lawrence worried over the boy. More than 
ever did Alice seem a haven of rest and calm 
to him. She was so steady, so sure. He always 
could go to her and find her smiling and blithe. 

Once he had seen Lawrence Junior leaving 
a taxicab with a woman. It was Francie 
King. The same married woman who had 
let the boy date her up for luncheon. She 
wasn’t more than twenty-two or so, but still 
she was married. She and young Lawrence 
ought to let each other alone. 

Old Lawrence felt very old indeed when it 
came to having a talk with the boy. He found 
a sulky subject. 

“Good Lord, Father, can’t I have a woman 
friend without having the roof down on my 
ears? We’re not back in 1880 now. A married 
woman can go to dinner with an acquaintance 
without her husband turning her from his 
house. Jack King knows that Francie goes 
out with me.” 

“Yes, but I don’t like it.” 

“Well, then don’t spy on me.” 

“Tt was an accident, my boy—I didn’t spy 
on you.” 

Things like this made Lawrence Wall sto 
and think. Again and again he asked himse 
if this was the way the Rotarian’s God was 
showing His displeasure. Could it be that that 
God didn’t understand how a man—even a 
man of forty-five—craved a companionable 
woman and a place to 60 where he was hailed 
as more than just the fellow who paid the bills? 
Often Lawrence Wall fell into disquieting 
reveries at his desk. Once his secretary asked 
him if he were ill. 

When he was with Alice or on his way to see 
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“Watch your -stefr throat” 


Due to overheated homes, 


stuffy offices, crowded cars, 
sudden changes of tempera- 
ture, and exposure to bad 
weather, you are in constant 
risk of colds, sore throat—or 
worse. 


You can reduce this risk 
considerably if you care to. 
Every night when you get 
home, gargle with Listerine 
used full strength. 


Many acold and sore throat 
threatening to become serious 
has been quickly checked by 
this pleasant antiseptic. 

Listerine immediately at- 
tacks the germ-producing bac- 
teria in the mouth, nose, and 
throat. 

The wise thing to do, of 
course, during bad weather, is 
to use Listerine systematically 
night and morning. Rinse 


your mouth with it. Inhale it 
through the nose. Gargle with 
it full strength. 

It may be, and very prob- 
ably will be, the means of spar- 
ing you a long and trying siege 
of illness. Lambert Pharmacal 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


Gargle when 
you get home 
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sign of an irritated throat, gargle 
frequently with Listerine, and if 
no improvement is shown, con- 
sult a physician. 
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her, his thoughts were different. On these 
| occasions he wondered what would have be- 
|come of Cynthia had it not been for Alice’s 
advice. He thought of the long, desolate nights 
| when he had had no one in whom to confide 
| his fears and worries. She was always so ready 
| with a cheering word. Bless her heart. 

Alice knew how Lawrence felt about her. 
She knew that the little apartment meant 
home to him. She had striven hard to make 
him happy. When one evening he did not put 
in his appearance at a dinner she had planned 
especially for him, it did not occur to Alice to 
be angry. Alarm was the only thing she felt. 
This was not Lawrence’s way. He never would 
disappoint her without a very good reason. 

She paced the floor and counted the second.. 
She longed to telephone his home but was 
afraid that any identity she might assume 
would not be clever enough to defy suspicion. 
An hour past the time set for dinner, Alice 
Maywood cried a little. Suppose something 
terrible had happened to Lawrence? She never 
would know until she saw it in the newspapers. 

At nine o’clock she decided to be sensible. 
‘she charged her imagination to be quiet and 
made an effort to eat some cold and very dry 
food. Her attempt was brave but unsuccessful. 

For an hour and a half she sat in the little 
dining-room staring blankly across the spark- 
ling white-and-silver table. 

Lawrence Wall found her so when he came 
weakly into her home at eleven o’clock. 

“Oh, my dearest.” Her arms were around 
him and she was laughing through her tears. 
‘You’re alive but something has happened.” 
She held him off at arm’s length and searched 
his drawn face eagerly. “What have they 
done to you, darling? What is it?” 

“Tt’s my son,” he said. ‘‘He—he’s gone.” 

“Gone?” Alice drew him down beside her 
on the sofa. “Can you tell me, dear?” 

Lawrence smiled a grim, twisted smile. 
“That’s what I want to do,” he said. 
ten o’clock this morning it’s the one thing that 
I’ve been longing for. If I didn’t have you, 
Alice, I wouldn’t have lived through this day. 
My son has left town with fifteen thousand 
dollars belonging to his employer and he took 
with him another man’s wife.” 

“Oh, Lawrence, my poor darling!” 

Like a tired child Lawrence allowed himself 
to be held silently in the strong, round arms 
that never failed him. They sat so for a time. 
He was content to drift unthinkingly for a 
blissful moment, to forget for a time the tor- 
ture of the day. 

At last Alice spoke. “If they get him, dar- 
ling, will they arrest him?” 

“No.” Lawrence returned to his trouble 
with a sigh. “I gave Ralph Vetter my check 
for fifteen thousand and I have located the boy. 
He’s in Toronto with the woman.” 

“When are you leaving for Toronto?” 

Lawrence pulled himself away from Alice 
abruptly. What did she mean? Was she 
joking? He found no sign of a jest in the 
solemn corn-flower blue eyes that met his? 
She was deadly serious. She leaned toward 
him and met his glance. His breath came in 
short gasps. 

“Lawrence, you’re going to Toronto, aren’t 
you? You’re going to see your boy?” 

“‘He’s disgraced me.” 

“Disgraced you?” Her laughter rose thinly 
and broke with hysterical suddenness. 

“What could I do in Toronto? He has fif- 
teen thousand dollars. He’ll get along.” 

“But aren’t you going to let him know that 
you haven’t cast him off?” 

“But I have. I may feel differently about 
him at a later date but not now.” 

“Then it will be too late. Oh, darling, I 
see it clearly. He’ll spend the money fast. 
He’ll lose the woman. Then there’ll be nothing 
left to him but a bitter feeling and another 
crooked deal. Lawrence, you’re losing your 
son.” 

“What are you—a clairvoyant?” 

“No. Just a woman who should have been 
a mother. Lawrence, if you wait you'll lose 





him forever.” 


“Since - 


“But he must be punished,” he insisted. 

“Why?” 

“Because he’s disgraced me,” he insisted. 

“Not so much as you’ve disgraced yourself 
by prating of forgiveness and punishment. 
Who are you to withhold your forgiveness? 
Who are you? Who are we? Mr. J. Jones and 
wife! Go see that boy, Lawrence, and don’t 
mention forgiveness to him. Look him in the 
eye, tell him to come home and give hima job in 
your office. If you don’t it’s because you have 
jelly where other men have backbones. He’ll 
come and he’ll rake you proud of him. Law- 
rence Wall, isn’t it worth fifteen thousand dol- 
lars to save your son from the dangerous 
feeling that he hasn’t a soul in the world?” 

Well, perhaps Alice was right. He didn’t 
mean to be a brute but he did have a “back 
home” notion that Lawrence Junior should 
be punished. There was conflict that night 
in the little apartment. Till the gray of morn- 
ing crept over Brooklyn’s housetops Alice 
Maywood battled with Lawrence Wall for the 
soul of his son. 

“Tgnore him and you’ll send him to degra- 
dation,” she shouted. 

“Tf I coddle him, he’ll never see the error.” 

“‘He’s seen it already. Do you think a boy 
of twenty-one is steel and flint? Don’t you 
think that while he’s spending his money and 
enjoying his sweetheart’s kisses his conscience 
is bothering him? It is, Lawrence, it’s troul- 
ling him because this is his first criminal 
escapade. After the second he will not be 
disturbed. Oh, Lawrence, go get him while he 
has a conscience!” 

They faced each other, haggard and white, 
across the table where still lay what was to 
have been their dinner. A man and a woman 
battling. The inevitable, stern, unrelenting 
man and the forgiving, pleading woman set- 
tling a boy’s fate between them. Mr. J. 
Jones and wife. 

It was six o’clock in the morning when 
Lawrence left Alice. They kissed each other 
in parting and smiles crossed their tired faces. 

“‘Good-by for a while, darling,” he said. 

“Good-by, dearest. Don’t forget to take 
your other coat. It will be cold in Canada.” 

And because it is a funny world, this foot- 
stool of ours, it was Alice Maywood’s steady, 


passionate battling that won for Lawrence — 


Wall strange, unexpected words. 

“You mean it, Dad? I really can come back? 
Oh, I’ve been ‘miserable! Honest, I didn’t 
know you were such a regular fellow.” 

Yes, that was fixed. You could see in the 
boy’s eyes that he had had his fill of shady 
adventures. Francie King had had her fill, 
too, and was glad to go back to her dull and 
devoted spouse. Yes, that was fixed, but it 
had happened. The God of the Rotarians 
was not pleased with Lawrence Wall. He 
wondered if such things would have hap- 
pened to him had he sat quietly at home and 
had he not taken the apartment in Brooklyn. 

It was evident that it did not matter to the 
powers that be that he had not picked a chorus 
girl or a frivolous flapper. Alice was as enor- 
mous a sin as a silken lady would have been. 
It mattered not that the apartment in Brook- 
lyn had a healthier atmosphere than the mari- 
tal nest in Forest Hills. 

It was superstitious, of course, but he could 
not shake off the thought that he had been 
punished through Cynthia and Lawrence 
Junior. Suppose that he continued with this 
double life? What would befall Marie Louise? 

Fe said nothing to Alice about his dis- 
auieting thoughts; at least he didn’t think he 
had said anything, but a fellow who is terribly 
perturbed is apt to give out more than he 
wishes to. She knew that something was 
wrong with him and since he did not confide 
in her she knew that it had to do with her. 

He found her letter in the center of the 
table on which they had had so many funny 
little dinners. 

Darling Lawrence: 

I’m not making you happy any more. 

I’m sorry, dreadfully sorry but not mor- 

bidly so. There is no reason to fear that 
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I’ve left in a mad state of mind. I’m 
thinking clearly and wisely. You’ve been 
wonderful to me. I’ll remember you for- 
ever but we never will meet again. Mrs. 
Borden does not know where I have gone 
so don’t scare up suspicions by inquiring. 
The car is in the garage. I’ve been happy 
and I thank you for everything. 

Love, 

Alice 


Lawrence Wall stuck the note in his pocket 


and then drew it out again. He kissed it and | 


replaced it carefully in his wallet. It was the 
end of his little commonplace romance. 


It was on the following Sunday night that 
Lawrence Wall sat in the library of his charm- 
ing house in Forest Hills. His family was 
grouped about him. 

Cynthia and her husband took chances 
at trying to get the baby to sleep. Because of 
his nephew’s wakefulness, Lawrence Junior had 
to whisper the questions he was asking his 
father about the new Western plant. Marie 


Louise was reading and Gertrude Wall sat |. 


lost in thought regarding her family with a 
puzzled expression in her eyes. 
“Dad, didn’t the baby say ‘Mama’ a little 
while ago?” Cynthia suddenly demanded. 
Lawrence nodded his head agreeably and 


Cynthia stuck her tongue out at her husband. | 

“Keep quiet, Cynth,” said her brother, | 
“Don’t you think it might be | 
nice if I found out something about this West- | 


scowling at her. 


ern plant since I am going to assist in the 
running of it?” 
Gertrude got up suddenly. 
bed,” she said. ‘Coming up, Lawrence?” 
“Tn a little while.” 


It was a long while before he went up, but | 
he found Gertrude lying awake in the darkness. | 
she said, “don’t put on the light. | 


“Listen,” 
I want to tell you something that I’m ashamed 


“I’m going to | 


of. For ten years, Lawrence Wall, I’ve thought | 
you the biggest, dumbest ignoramus that ever 


made a fortune. I looked at our children to- 
night and nearly died of the humility that 
came over me when I realized what I thought 
of you. You made Cynthia and Lawrence 
strong, decent people after I’d made flabby 
little. standardized dolls of them. You're 
a big man, Lawrence, and I’ve wasted years 
not knowing it.” 

Lawrence Wall smiled in the darkness. 
Gertrude talking to him in a tone that she had 
not used in years. His older kids settled in 
life, taking advice, giving loyalty. And where 
was the woman who had wrought the change? 
Where? 

Suddenly Gertrude’s voice rang again in his 
ears: “I’m not going to have a thing to do 
with Marie Louise’s life. I’m going to leave 
her all to you.” 

All to him! Suddenly “Mr. J. Jones” felt 
very much alone and inadequate. 


Oe 


Sloan 
(Continued from page 33) 


in his sixty-fifth. Sloan got his engineering 
education at the Massachusetts ‘Tech.” 
Ford never had any—never needed any— 


» though the University of Michigan has given 


him a degree. 
Sloan’s administrative methods are as differ- 
ent from those of Ford as night is different 


.from day. Ford is a benevolent despot, but 


he is a despot. He hires the best brains he 
can rent and listens to them perform, but when 
the time comes to decide what shall be done, 
it is Ford who makes the decision, even if it 
be no more than to decide that Edsel shall 
decide. Wherever the flag of Ford flies, it is 
the word of Ford that is the law. Ford some- 
times says he never gives an order, but his 
wish, when expressed, has all the force of a 
command. 
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Sloan has an entirely different theory of 
business management. He does not consider 
it to be any part of his duty to sit aloft as the 
Emperor of General Motors and hand down 
decisions to the kings of the subordinate com- 
panies that make the various General Motors 
cars. 

“We operate,” said he, “‘on the principle of 
what I might term ‘decentralized organization.’ 
I mean by that, each one of our operations is 
self-contained, is headed-up by an executive 
who has full authority and is responsible for 
his individual operation. 

“We naturally think that this is the best 
scheme of organization or we should not adopt 
it. Our responsibilities are so great, the neces- 
sity of quick action and prompt decision is so 
great and contributes so much increased effi- 
ciency that it is about the only way that a 
business of the magnitude of General Motors 
could be conducted.” 

If the heads of the constituent companies do 
as they please, what does Sloan do? One thing 
he does is to commute between New York and 
Detroit. One week he is in one place, and the 
next week in the other. In New York he deals 
with finance and kindred subjects; in Detroit, 
administration. 

In Detroit he spends most of his time sitting 
on committees, in each of which he has one vote. 
Sometimes he is chairman, sometimes he isn’t; 
they take turn about at that. A certain sub- 
ject is to be discussed, we will say, that con- 


cerns each of the constituent companies. The . 


man in each company who knows most about 
the subject is called to the meeting. Each man 
present tells what he believes should be done. 
Sloan gives his idea. But nobody present is 
expected to put Sloan’s idea into’ practise in 
his particular company unless he wants to. 

Sloan’s belief is that all ideas, including his 
own, should become effective only after they 
have been “sold” to those who would be most 
affected by them if they were put into practise. 

If Sloan and all of the company presidents 
except one should decide that a certain course 
was advisable, that one would have a right to 
stand out against all of them and go his own 
way. But that man would be held responsible 

- for the results of his acts. He would be ex- 
pected to demonstrate that his judgment was 
better than that of those who advised him. 

Nor does this mean that a threat is wrapped 
up in each suggestion and that dissenters are 
not wanted. Dissenters are wanted, provided 
they are right. Sloan is interested only in 
ascertaining what is best. He wants results. 

“This plan has, I think,” said Sloan, “the 
very great advantage of developing executive 
ability and initiative on the part of a greater 
number of individuals. Each member of our 
organization appreciates what is absolutely 
true—that he has a real function to perform 
and that upon the initiative, industry and con- 
structiveness of their decisions as a whole de- 
pends the success of the institution as a whole.” 

This is one of the most interesting phases of 
Sloan’s character. If he were a chemical sub- 
stance instead of a man he would be a catalyst. 
A catalyst, according to scientific definition, is 
a substance, the mere presence of which beside 
certain other substances causes them to release 
a flood of unexpected potentialities. That is 
Sloan. He has the great faculty of being able 
to work with other men and bring out of them 
the very best they have. He does not scare it 
out of them—he lures it out by creating a fav- 
orable atmosphere. 

He says that personality and a knowledge of 
the theory and practise of psychology consti- 
tute at least 50 percent of the material requis- 
ites of success in any executive and 75 percent 
in a motor executive. Fine minds, without a 
knowledge of how to make other fine minds 
work best, are just so much waste material, in 
his opinion. 

Ford puts into practise a good many psycho- 
logical principles, but doesn’t know it. What- 
ever he does is done right off the bat without 
any reference to the text-books. Ford person- 
ally is popular with those who know him, and 
as far as good will brings out the best there is 
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in his men, they give it to him. But while he 
is popular with his men, some of his more im- 
portant employees are not always popular with 
each other. There are always a few fat feuds 
frying over the fire. 

Having noted some instances in which the 
methods of these two men differ, it may be of 
interest to consider a point or two in which 
they are more nearly alike. Sloan is a great 
accumulator of facts. He has almost as much 
of a passion for facts as he has for work. One 
might almost say that he has worn himself thin 
in the ceaseless pursuit of information upon 
which to base his conclusions. 

“Tt may surprise you to know,” said he, 
“that I have personally visited, with many of 
my associates, practically every city in the 
United States, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and from Canada to Mexico. It has taken 
weeks of the hardest kind of work and con- 
tinual travel to accomplish this result. I wish 
that my duties were such that I could do more 
of it, and I am trying to arrange my affairs 
so that I can. On these trips I visit from five 
to ten dealersa day. I meet them in their own 
places of business, talk with them across their 
own desks, and solicit from them suggestions 
and criticisms as to their relations with the 
corporation. 

“I go out from the standpoint of general 
policies and get the facts in a very personal 
way, without the intermediary of an organiza- 
tion which is apt to overlook the most im- 
portant points and inject its own personal 
view-point as to such facts as it gets. I make 
careful notes pertaining to all the useful in- 
formation that comes to me on such trips. 
When I get back home I study this informa- 
tion and, so far as possible, capitalize it for the 
benefit of the company.” 

On the whole, however, Sloan and Ford have 
very different methods of managing business. 
It is interesting to take a further look at the 
facts to see why each has succeeded, notwith- 
standing the fact that their methods are so 
often antagonistic. 

First of all, we must recognize that a policy, 
to achieve the greatest possible success, must 
not only fit the problem it is intended to solve 
but the man who is to carry it out. 

Ford’s problem was quite different from that 
of Sloan. All Ford had to do, we might say, 
was to take nothing and build it into a billion. 
General Motors was a large prosperous corpor- 
ation when Sloan took hold of it. 

Ford, in the beginning, had no such staff of 
competent advisers as Sloan has had from his 
first day with General Motors. Ford himself, 
at that time, had not demonstrated that he 
knew much about manufacturing or finance. 
Yet if the company was to succeed, decisions 
had to be made day by day, and most of them 
had to be right. 

The only man at all active in the Ford Motor 
Company in the beginning who was supposed 
to be even a moderately good small-business 
man was A. Y. Malcomson, a Detroit coal 
dealer, who put up about $7,000 to help Ford 
get started. He was, in fact, so poor a business 
man that before he died he lost his fortune, 
and he would have wrecked the Ford Com- 
pany early in its existence if Ford had not 
bought him out. 

Malcomson did not want to bother with a 
small car and small customers. He wanted to 
build a big six-cylinder car and go after what 
he thought was the big trade. Ford, who was 
then a minority stockholder, had to yield to 
Malcomson and his friends and build a six- 
cylinder car. The sale of cars promptly 
slumped and the business was headed for the 
rocks when Ford persuaded Malcomson to sell. 
Ford then brought out Model T. It was 
Model T that made him a billionaire. 

Ford thus early had pressed upon him the 
necessity of making his own decisions. Some- 
body had to give the word, and he seemed to 
be the only man who knew enough about all 
the problems at hand to take charge. It is 
true that it was a job to his liking. Ford, by 
nature, is despotic. 

Furthermore, Ford is—what shall we say? 


It doesn’t mean much to say he is a genius. 
Yet Edison once told this writer that Ford, in 
his opinion, was “that rarest of all combina- 
tions, a 100 percent business man and a 109 
percent mechanic.” If Ford had not been 
exactly the kind of despot he is, the Ford Motor 
Company could never have been what it is, 
because Ford from first to last—or from the 
first to the present—has been doing things that 
the best authorities said could not be done. 

Only the other day some of the newspapers 
contained a picture of the cylinder block of a 
General Motors car being simultaneously bored 
from four sides by an automatic machine. Who 
first brought out such a machine? Ford, and 
he brought it out in the face of the fact that 
according to the best shop practise such a thing 
could not be done. General Motors plants and 
all other large modern plants throughout the 
world are shot through with innovations, in- 
ventions and practises that came into being 
because the despotic, headstrong Ford said 
that things in his plant should be done that 
way. 

A path-breaker and a precedent-smasher 
can’t function best in a council, nor can he put 
out his ideas in a tentative sort of way, to be 
accepted by his subordinates if they feel so 
inclined. He must smash his way through 
things, and Ford has smashed his way through. 
The world would have lost all of the big things 
Ford has given it if he had not been able to 
7 in the only way that is natural to 

m 

Now Sloan is different; a very high-class 
man, but a different man. And his problem is 
different. Sloan has vision, an orderly mind 
and a personality that appears to be adapted 
admirably to the task of promoting team- 
work and making it a pleasure for every man 
to do his best. Such men are as rare as they 
are valuable. His methods apparently fit the 
General Motors problem as well as Ford’s 
methods fit his problem. 

It will be exceedingly interesting, from now 
on, to observe what these two gentlemen do to 
each other. Notwithstanding what anybody 
may say, it is inevitable that, in their search 
for customers, they shall come into even more 
violent collision than they have up to the 
present. It is inevitable, because the automo- 
bile business has ceased to grow as rapidly as 
it had in the past and what one manufacturer 
gains in sales is at another manufacturer’s loss. 

Sloan knows this. 

“T believe,” said he, “that if you ask many 
of your readers as to the present position of 
the automotive industry, they would tell you 
that it was growing by leaps and bounds. As 
a matter of fact, the industry has not grown 
very much during the last three or four years. 
It is practically stabilized at the present time. 
What has taken place is a shift of business 
from one manufacturer to another.” 

In other words, in the automotive industry 
the thing is happening that has taken place in 
so many other lines. The fittest are doing the 
surviving. The people are giving their orders 
to those who are able to give the greatest num- 
ber of cents of value to each dollar of price. 

Again quoting Sloan: 

“Ninety-four percent of the automobile in- 
dustry is already in the hands of eleven com- 
panies. In 1923, the eleven leading companies 
did just over 93 percent of all the business. In 
1926, they did a shade over 94 percent.” 

Such is the situation that confronts our two 


underweights. Throughout the country men , 


are speculating as to whether Ford can “‘come 
back”; whether he can regain his position as 
the world’s greatest producer of cars. Many 
men doubt it. They say Ford went ahead 


eighteen years ago because he had no compe- © 


tition. His car was so much better than any 
other of its class that it had its field to itself. 
Now there are many good cars. So they argue. 

Maybe so. But one might say that a man 
who was able to build so good a car that the 
world required eighteen years to catch up with 
it is an exceedingly dangerous competitor even 
for such a man as Sloan, with all of his great 
General Motors organization. 
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Chevalier of the Cumberland (Continued from page 25) | 4 


to care for all these people, but the townfolk 
are hospitable and will see to their comfort. 
I have no home of my own so I can’t offer you 
lodging. Iadvise you to make the best of any 
shelter you can find and in a few days I'll be 
at your service.” 

He explained to Fowler that the visible 
Nashville with half a dozen brick houses and 
fifty log cabins was only the nucleus of the 
Cumberland settlement. In spite of the con- 
stant depredations of the Indians the indomi- 
table pioneers had felled forests and estab- 
lished homes over eighty miles of country con- 
tiguous to the river. Nashville was the trading 
and social center for these settlers and a refuge 
and rallying point in time of danger. 

This was the year 1789, and far across the 
blue mountains George Washington, President 
of the United States of America, was patiently 
addressing himself to the business of directing 
the course of the new republic. 


In the kitchen of a big log house set high 
above the Cumberland a dark-eyed girl sang 
merrily: 

“Come ride with Prince Charlie, 

With bonny Prince Charlie, 
Prince Charlie, whose curls are so fair! 
All night he goes riding, 
No more he is hiding, 
Our Charlie! the Prince debonair! 
O, bonny Prince Charlie is riding tonight! 
To horse!—and come ride with Prince 
Charlie!” 


The rollicking measure seemingly expressed 
the joy she found in her work, which at the 
moment was the beating of eggs. The pewter 
fork clattered against the crock to the cadence 
of the song. One might have thought from her 
spirited singing that Bonny Prince Charlie 
was somewhere near at hand and likely to ap- 
pear at any moment in the house of squared 
logs. Heavy shutters, flung open to admit the 
warm spring air, a rack supporting a rifle with 
its pendent powder-horn and bullet pouch, 
were part of the kitchen equipment—the 
familiar furnishings of pioneer homes in a time 
when every habitation was a fortress. 

A middle-aged negro woman stirring a huge 
pot at the wide fireplace turned to look with 
admiring eyes at the trim, dark girl who sang 
so blithely at her task. 


“All night he goes riding, 
No more he if hiding, 
Our Charlie! the Prince debonair!” 


The negress, a slave of the household, un- 
consciously tapped her foot and swayed in 
time to the measure. The singer swung round 
suddenly and burst into a merry laugh. 

“Sally! Do you like that song? That’s one 
I haven’t remembered for a long time!” 

“God bless you, Mis’ Rachel, and dat sweet 
voice of yourn! Nobody kin sing lak you do, 
Mis’ Rachel—not widout dey got yo’ love o’ 
God in dey hea’t and soul. Singin’ lak you do 
jus’ mak’ religion and happiness! You’s one o’ 
de folks dat’s sho made to be happy. It’s 
mighty sight different round heah since you 
come home, and dat’s what eve’ybody says. I 
guess you ain’t gwine ’way no mo’ from yo’ 
mothah. She wuz grievin’ fo’ yo’ all de time 
you livin’ ovah dar in Kaintucky.” 

“Y’m glad to be here, Sally,” the young 
woman replied soberly. The light of her ex- 
pressive dark eyes dimmed for a moment and 
her gaze turned upon the delicate blue of the 
sky visible through the open door. 

““Dey’s a powerful lot o’ folks come to Nash- 
ville today—guess Mis’ Donelson goin’ have 
mo’ boadahs ’n she kin keer for. Dat Mistah 
Ove’ton say he kin ’commodate jus’ one man 
in his cabin. Neveh did see so many folks 
comin’ out heah to live on dis Cumbe’land!”’ 

“More and more every year, Sally!’ Rachel 
assented cheerfully. ‘You and I would get 
lazy if we didn’t-have a lot of people to cook 
for. Work won’t hurt you and me, Sally. Stir 


round, now, and get the yams ready to bake. | 
And, Sally! I want you to make corn pone in 
your very best style.” 

Rachel, in a dress of dark blue cotton print, | 
with a snowy handkerchief folded across her | 
shoulders and pinned low with a brooch of | 
heavy gold, scarcely looked her twenty-two | 
years. The bright color in her cheeks spoke | 


i = 
| = 


for sound health and‘wholesome living. Her | 


small, shapely hands bore no marks of the labor 
to which she was accustomed and her wrists 
showed white where the long sleeves were 
turned up. Her rich dark hair was drawn 
smoothly back from a low broad forehead and 
coiled in a heavy knot on her neck. 

The noble river and the far-stretching hills 
made a fitting background for Rachel Robards, 
the youngest of the children of Colonel John 
Donelson. From earliest childhood she had 
been familiar with stories of savage ferocity 
and of courageous and high-hearted adventure. 
As a young girl she had accompanied her in- 
trepid father on the long and perilous voyage 
of his boat the Adventurer by devious water- 
ways—through the Holston, the Tennessee, the 
Ohio and the Cumberland—to reach the shore 
on which he had established the home in which 
she was now domiciled. Death and birth were 
in the record of the flotilla he had piloted. 
Hunger and pestilence, the arrows and bullets 
of relentless savages had made the voyage an 
Odyssey unsurpassed in pioneer annals. 

Rachel Donelson Robards, knowing little 
from books, knew well the meaning of valor and 
fortitude. On that cruise of the Adventurer 
she had dressed wounds, tended the sick, held a 
dying child in her arms—and herself but a 
child. Her parents had known ease and com- 
fort in the Virginia which lay like a land of 
myth to the eastward of the mountains. 
Among their friends were the Washingtons and 
others of the gentry of the old Dominion. 
John Donelson, sharing the passion of the 
Southerners for acquiring land, pushed along 
the frontier to regions where the price was 
fixed in courage rather than coin. 

Only the strong of body and soul survived in 
the hard conditions of this frontier. But some- 
thing of the poetry and charm of the glorious 
panorama that had delighted her vision from 
earliest childhood had enriched her nature. It 
was she who noted the first signs of spring; 
knew where the cardinals made their nests, 
where the first bluebells nodded their lovely 
heads. 

The negress had left the kitchen and Rachel 
had finished compounding a cake from the first 
wheaten flour produced by a river mill that 
had anchored at Nashville, when her husband 
came in. Tall and dark, of soldierly bearing! 
Captain Lewis Robards was a man to arrest 
attention. A Virginian by birth, he had in 
the last years of the Revolution gained his 
captaincy by distinguished service and when 


peace was declared he had gone to Kentucky, | 


where his family was already settled. Colonel 
Donelson had left the Cumberland for a time 
to enjoy the greater security offered by Ken- 
tucky and it was there that Robards and 
Rachel met, and after a short courtship, were 
married. Colonel Donelson returned to the 
Cumberland, where, soon after, he was shot 
from ambush while surveying land. 

Rachel had been particularly dear to him as 
the baby of the family and his partner on the 
two-thousand-mile cruise of the Adventurer, 
and he had died believing that his Rachel of the 
laughing eyes, who had always a song on her 
lips, was happily placed in life. 

Robards had not set up a home of his own 
but lived with Rachel at his mother’s in Ken- 
tucky, and it was there, in the first year after 
the marriage, that he first manifested an un- 
reasoning jealousy. The atmosphere of her 
father’s home had been marked by affection 
and generous kindness; all her life she had been 
used to admiration and the chivalrous con- 
sideration of her brothers and their friends. 
She was first shocked and then deeply wounded 
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by her husband’s passionate outbursts. Singu- 
larly innocent, she was astounded to find that 
the small courtesies to which she was accus- 
tomed from men were given a vulgar inter- 
pretation by the man who had sworn to love 
and protect her. 

Robards’s bitterness increased to a point 
where, in spite of her patient attempts to win 
him to a better frame of mind, he declared his 
purpose to send her back to her mother. It was 
not in the Donelson blood meekly to accept 
such an insult, and Rachel’s brother, Sam 
Donelson, opportunely arriving at this time, 
told Robards in vigorous frontier language 
what he thought of him and carried Rachel to 
her mother’s home on the Cumberland. 

This separation was to all appearances per- 
manent, but Robards’s mother, deeply at- 
tached to Rachel and deploring her son’s con- 
duct, asked John Overton, one of her boarders, 
who was about to settle in Nashville, to make 
overtures for a reconciliation. It was through 
his persuasion that Rachel consented—not 
without protest from her family—to renew her 
marital relationship, with the understanding 
that Robards was to take up his residence in 
the Cumberland country, where he had bought 
a soldier’s preemption of land. 

Rachel, hoping that a change of scene and 
atmosphere would exercise a salutary effect 
upon her violent and suspicious husband, 
exerted herself to restore the amity with which 
their married life had begun. But Robards 
failed to establish an independent home, as he 
had promised, with the excuse that it was 
futile until the Indians were brought under 
subjection. He was morbidly sensitive as to 
his position in Mrs. Donelson’s home, where he 
knew that not only Rachel’s relatives but 
the whole community watched him with critical 
and disapproving eyes. She was the darling of 
the Cumberland and this, instead of quicken- 
ing his pride, only fed the fires of his jealousy. 

‘“‘What’s that you’re making?” he asked, 
eying the baking pan. 

“White flour cake,” she answered with 
housewifely pride. 

“Brother Sam broucht Mother some flour 
from the river mill. This is the cake you used 
to like, Lew, and I hope it’s going to come out 
all right. I’m baking it just for you, dear.” 

She sought some response in his eyes as she 
laid her hand lightly on his cheek. 

“T’ve been down to Nashville,’ Robards 
said, ignoring the caress, “and as I was leaving 
a large party came in from the East. I hope 
your mother won't take any of them in. These 
immigrants are fools to bring their women and 
children out here without coming ahead to 
build homes for them.” 

“Oh, that’s hardly fair, Lew,’’ she answered 
quietly. “All this western country is being 
settled in just that way and it’s only right for 
us. to help them.” 

“They come out here without knowing how 
they’re going to live and become a burden 
on the rest of us,” he declared petulantly. 

“T wish you wouldn’t talk that way, Lew! 
They’re not the kind of people to be a burden. 
There’s something fine in them that makes 
them want to come out here to live. I’ve 
heard General Se ier say that America’s going 
to be the greatest nation in the world. And 
[ believe it’s true. We ought to be glad we can 
have a part in building up the country.” 

“It’s going to take a long time to make 
anything of it,” muttered Robards, lounging 
about the room. “I’m willing to let somebody 
else do the rough work. If I could do what I 
want I’d be for going to Philadelphia or New 
York. There are more chances for a man in 
the cities than there are out here.” 

“Maybe there are, Lew,” she replied with a 
little despairing sigh. ‘But now that we’re 
here we ought to make the best of it. I hope 
you won’t complain to Mother because she’s 
stretching a point to take in a few more folks 
than she really has room for.” 

“See here!” he said sharply. ‘You needn’t 
lecture me about what I can’t do or can do! I 
guess I know how to behave myself!” 

“Yes, Lew, you can behave like a gentleman 
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when it pleases you to, and when you want to 
be disagreeable you can make everybody in 
the house uncomfortable.” 

“You Donelsons are all too high and 
mighty!” he flared. : 

Rachel lifted her head, her eyes flashing, to 
reply in kind to this ungenerous utterance 
when the pounding of a horse’s hoofs on the 
road followed by a pcremptory knock sent her 


into the long living-room to open the door. ’ 


Andrew Jackson stood before her, mud- 
splashed as he had arrived from Jonesboro, 
The reddish stubble on his face added nothing 
to his attractiveness, but his candid, challeng- 
ing eyes demanded a hearing. 

“T’m Mr. Jackson,” he announced, snatching 
off his cap. ‘I came at the instancé of Mr. 
John Overton to ask whether Mrs. Donelson 
can give me board. When I came in with the 
immigrants today I gave up my room at the 
Townleys’ to some strangers.” 

“You’re Mr. Jackson, the prosecutor? If 
you'll wait a moment I'll call Mother.” 

As she turned away Robards entered. 

“My husband, Captain Robards—Mr. 
Jackson.” = - 

The men shook hands and Rachel went to 
find her mother, who was somewhere in a wing 
of the house where there were half a dozen 
sleeping-rooms. 

“T’m glad to make your acquaintance, 
Captain Robards,” said Jackson. ‘‘My busi- 
ness keeps me moving and I don’t keep up with 
the newcomers. I know Sam Donelson and 
Colonel Hays, your wife’s borther-in-law, but 
I haven’t met Mrs. Donelson.” 

“The Donelsons are quite a clan,” Robards 
remarked indifferently. ‘I’m not sure I know 
them all myself.” 

“T shouldn’t be troubling Mrs. Donelson,” 
Jackson continued, “only John Overton said 
I could share his cabin on her place if she’d 
board me.” 

“You can probably be accommodaied,” 
Robards replied. ‘Food is easier to find in 
these parts than a good bed. Overton camps 
in a little cabin close to the house and two men 
can be comfortable there. Overton is a fine 
fellow; he lodged with my mother in Kentucky 
while he was reading law.” 

“Overton’s a good lawyer,” Jackson re- 
marked. ‘When he defends where I’m prose- 
cuting I know I’ve got to keep my eyes open.” 

The two men remained standing, appraising 
each other as they talked to fill in the time. 
Jackson, in his long absences from the settle- 
ment, had heard only vague rumors of the un- 
happy married life of Robards and his wife. 

Rachel reappeared, followed by her mother, 
a white-haired woman of kindly countenance, 
somewhat taller than her daughter but with 
the same dark eyes and winning smile, Jackson 
sprang to place a chair for her—a specimen of 
frontier furniture made of deerskin stretched 
upon an oak frame held together by pegs. 

“T was a bit flustered when Rachel told me 
the prosecutor was here,” said Mrs. Donelson, 
regarding Jackson with friendly eyes. “I 
didn’t know but we’d been doing something to 
bring the law down on our heads.” 

“Don’t be disturbed, Mrs. Donelson,” said 
Jackson. ‘All I ask is to put myself under 
your protection. John Overton offers to let 
me sleep in his cabin if I may share your table. 
I’m giving Mr. Overton as a reference because 
my appearance is likely to arouse sus- 
picions——”’ : 

With an outward gesture of his long arms 
Jackson confessed his consciousness that the 
state of his clothing was not calculated to im- 
press favorably a woman who was reputed to be 
the best housekeeper on the Cumberland. 

“T’m sure we’ve seen worse,” said Mrs. 
Donelson, with a mischievous twinkle. 

“T can’t believe it,” Jackson retorted. ‘But 
in an hour I promise to present myself in a 
guise better calculated to win your favor.” 
He bowed from the hips. 

Rachel, amused by the colloquy, decided 
that his lofty manners were second nature, ex- 
pressive of sincere deference. And his honest 
eyes were an answer to many questions. There 





was a look if weariness in them; he was a tired 
man. Rachel saw that her mother, never in- 
different to any call upon her sympathies, was 
strongly prejudiced in the prosecutor’s favor in 
spite of his unprepossessing appearance. 

“T’ve a dozen extra people coming for sup- 
per,” Mrs. Donelson was saying. “It’s almost 
more than we can take care of, but we can man- 
age to crowd you in. There’s always a way.” 

With a glance she invited her daughter’s 
assent. It was evidently her habit to defer to 
Rachel’s opinion. 

“T am sure we can,” said Rachel. 

Jackson, who had remained standing, asked 
the way to Overton’s cabin, expressed his 
thanks and bowed to Mrs. Donelson, to Rachel 
and to Robards in turn and then, from the door, 
bowed to the trio inclusively. 

“T didn’t like to refuse him,” said Mrs. 
Donelson as the door closed. “He’s very much 
of a gentleman and everyone speaks highly of 
him. Had you met him before, Lew?” 

“No; I never saw him before today,” 
Robards replied. “God didn’t do much for him 
in the way of looks! They tell all sorts of 
stories about him—how he goes after prisoners 
when the sheriff can’t make arrests. Now 
I’ve seen him I can understand that.” 

“Tf he was cleaned up and shaved he’d look 
different,” said Mrs. Donelson defensively. 
“Sam says he isn’t afraid of man or devil; ‘but 
he seems very gentle. He’s bought land and 
expects to make Nashville his home.” 

Rachel left to supervise the preparation of 
supper for the unusual number of guests. She 
had learned by bitter experience to have a care 
in praising any man, knowing that the most 
casual and innocent word of approval would 
instantly arouse jealous suspicions in her hus- 
band’s mind. 

Now that Robards had returned to her she 
was bent upon living with him happily. She 
still had her dreams—exalted ideals of the 
married life—this Rachel who was “beautiful 
and well favored” like that other Rachel, the 
daughter of Laban for whom Jacob served 
seven years in the long ago. 


When Overton reached his cabin he found 
Jackson furiously engaged in bathing. 

“Took you at your word, John—so here I 
am!’’ Jackson spluttered. ‘Too tired to go 
down to the river to swim, so seeing the tub I 
bribed one of Mrs. Donelson’s darkies to lug 
me up water from the spring. Hope I’m not 
going to be in your way!” 

“Not if you behave yourself,’ Overton re- 
plied amiably, tossing his three-cornered hat 
onto the bed in the corner. “So Mrs. Donel- 
son’s taken you in?” 

“Yes. Anda mighty fine woman sheis! She 
was so kind I thought I’d clean up to show I 
appreciate her hospitality.” 

“You probably saw Mrs. Robards, too, and 
that accounts for some of this appreciation!” 
Overton returned ironically as Jackson, haviag 
dried his person by vigorous application of a 
coarse huckaback towel, dug clean linen out 
of his saddle-bags and proceeded to dress. 

The vigor with which he was making his 
toilet amused Overton—a short, rather stout 
young man whose distinguishing features were 
a pair of keen gray eyes and a humorous 
ironic mouth. He lighted his pipe and smoked 
placidly as he talked. 

“T’ll give you warning right now,” he re- 
marked, ‘‘to be careful of Captain Robards and 
his Rachel. You can’t pass her the sugar 
without getting a black look from the Captain.” 

“He seems a very decent fellow,” said Jack- 
son, who had begun to shave before a scrap of 
mirror stuck in a crevice in the wall. ‘What’s 
this story about trouble between him and his 
wife? They look happy enough.” 

“T hope they’re getting on better,”” Overton 
replied. ‘I boarded with the Captain’s mother 
in Kentucky and had to know of their troubles 
whether I wanted to or not. He’s insanely 
jealous and under his attractive exterior he’s 
about the meanest devil I ever knew. You'll 
probably hear in the course of time about the 
big row he made over a young man. named 
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Short who boarded at Lew’s mother’s. Lew 
got it into his head that Rachel was greatly 
taken with Short, who’s a clean, manly fellow, 
and he wasn’t any more interested in Rachel 
than I was or any other man would be who 
knows a pretty girl when he sees her. Robards 
raised all kinds of hell, and made everybody 
in the community uncomiortabie. Lew’s 
mother stood up for Rachel and did her best 
to make Lew see what a fool he was. She asked 
me to help straighc2n things out, but he’s as 
unreasonable as a wildcat and I couldn’t do 
anything with him.” 

‘He needs a good lickin’,’’ mum:bled Jackson, 
engaged at the moment in removing <he stubble 
from his upper lip. ‘“There ought to be strong 
laws with a real bite to ’em to punish men who 
abuse women.” 

“When they’re young and handsome tv ¢ 
laws should be all the stronger,” remarked 
Overton pithily. 

Jackson flung round quickly. 

“No, sir!” he cried hotly. “A woman is a 
woman, young or old, beautiful or ugly, and 
any decent man will stand up for her! There 
was a dirty hound out at Haysborough who had 
a habit of getting drunk and beating his wife— 
a weak, sickly little creature with four young 
children. Some of the folks out there wanted 
to file an affidavit against him, but it struck 
me locking him up in a jail wouldn’t do any 
good and he needed his time for his farm—so I 
rode over and gave him a talking to, and then— 
for fear he didn’t understand my words—I 
gave him a good lickin’. There are cases, 
Overton, that the law don’t reach! And 
nothing convinces a man he’s made a mistake 
like a sound thrashin’!”’ 

“You're a fine officer of the law! You ought 
to be the public executioner!” exclaimed 
Overton. “But,” he went on seriously, “‘you’d 
best be careful of your conduct toward Mrs. 
Lewis Robards. The situation is full of danger 
—and of course you can’t punch Robards’s 
head without making trouble for his wife. 
And for another thing, Robards is a powerful 
brute—if you tried to punch his head you’d 
be likely to get the worst of it.” 

“Why the hell are you so solemn about this 
business?” demanded Jackson. ‘You talk as 
if I had no better business than starting trouble 
with married women!” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that! There are a dozen 
girls between here and the Smokies that would 
jump at the chance of getting you.” 

“You’re plumb crazy! I’m too busy: to get 
married!” replied Jackson, closing his razor 
case with a snap. “But there’s one thing I can 
tell you, John Overton—I’m certainly not 
going to get mixed up with some other man’s 
wife!” 

“That’s the last thing I’d expect of you, 
Andy. You’re the decentest man I know. I 
just wanted to tell you about the situation. 
You know that high-handed way of yours is 
just what a woman likes and what a fellow 
like Robards would resent. You know you’ve 
got a God-Almighty way about you.” 

Jackson chuckled. ‘If I have, it comes in 
handy sometimes, John. But you know 
I don’t mean to trample on anybody.” 

“That’s the truth, Andy—I know it well. 
You’re a fine fellow and a gentleman!’ Over- 
ton, who had been idling about the room, laid 
his hand affectionately on Jackson’s shoulder. 

When they reached Mrs. Donelson’s they 
found the guests assembled. Mrs. Donelson 
indicated Jackson’s seat directly opposite 
Robards’s and took her own place at the head 
of the table. She had changed the simple 
linsey-wi gown in which Jackson had 
first seen her for one of heavy black silk with a 
white linen ruffle at the throat. A graceful cap 
partially covered her abundant beautiful 
white hair. A stately figure she made, the lady 
of the manor, mistress of slaves, of herds and 
fields, and not to be mistaken for a boarding- 
house keeper! She glanced along the table 
at the faces disclosed in the candlelight—the 

rded countenances of rough frontiers- 
men, the travel-worn faces of their women 
—and bowed her head. A hush fell upon the 
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company as she spoke a prayer of thanks- 
giving. The simple words, devoutly uttered, 
touched a chord of memory in Jackson’s heart. 

In the little cabin on the Waxhaw, it had 
been the invariable habit of Elizabeth Hutchin- 
son Jackson, no matter how meager the fare 
she was able to offer her boys, to observe the 
rite of grace before meat; and amid all the 
buffetings, strifes and struggles that had al- 
ready marked his course, Andrew was always 
profoundly moved by. any incident that re- 
called the mother he revered. 

The company fell hungrily upon the food, 
which was served under Rachel’s direction 
by two negroes. Those who were making 
their first acquaintance with Mrs. Donelson’s 
establishment were satisfied that her reputation 
for setting the best table on the Cumberland 
was well-deserved. There were stewed beef 
with dumplings, roast wild turkey with stuffing, 
spring greens cooked with ham, hominy and 
Sally’s perfect ash-cake. For dessert there was 
Mrs. Donelson’s own special version of Indian 
pudding, with particles of dried fruits added to 
the usual ingredients of corn-meal and molasses. 
Sweet milk and buttermilk, coffee and tea in 
abundance were the beverages. 

When the first assault upon the platters had 
quieted the pangs of hunger there was leisure 
for talk; and the meal proceeded to the accom- 
paniment of a lively exchange of experiences, 
chiefly in a key of humorous exaggeration pe- 
culiar to the western pioneer. 

It was the racy talk of courageous, hardy 
men, some of whom had known a very different 
order of life before they were captivated by the 
romance of the new world beyond the moun- 
tains. At Jackson’s left were two little girls of a 
family that had that day fled to Nashville 
from their home ten miles up the river to 
escape the Indians who had killed settlers at 
several near-by stations, as the fortified planta- 
tion homes were called. The fear in which 
they had been rushed to a place of safety was 
still in their eyes. The long table lined with 
strange faces and the incessant talk had awed 
them into silence. A tall hunter had recounted 
his escape from savages in the Illinois country 
when Jackson noted that the constant reference 
to the perils of the wilderness was adding to the 
discomfiture and unhappiness of the children. 

Ignoring the rest of the company, he began 
telling the children a story about a pony he had 
owned as a boy on the Waxhaw. He had 
trained it to do all manner of tricks and to come 
running when he whistled for it. The pony 
having diverted them, he described a hound he 
had owned, which was on the best of terms with 
the pony, and the good times they had hunting 
deer and foxes. When a British soldier came 
along and stole the pony to replace the mount 
he had lost, the hound disappeared, but weeks 
afterward pony and hound reappeared together. 

The faces of the children brightened at this 
happy ending of the little tale and Jackson 
went on with stories of his childhood and youth 
and the field-school he had attended, winding 
up with an account of a visit to Charleston, 
where he saw ships from the big ocean and 
talked with sailors who had been in every 
part of the world. The rest of the company 
took the hint and the telling of stories of peril 
and violence was abandoned. 

The slender Carolinian with his reddish hair 
and blue eyes went on quite unconscious that 
all the adults were listening. There was some- 
thing magnetic and compelling in the hard- 
working young prosecutor who fought cocks. 
raced horses, drank whisky, swore and punched 
heads, and yet had the manners of a courtier 
and the heart to make himself charming to 
children! 

Robards was aware that Jackson com- 
manded attention—even Rachel’s attention, 
at her place far down the table. Her rapt look 
irritated him and he corrected a statement 
Jackson had made as to the quickest passage 
ever made by a ship between England and an 

erican port. The matter was not im- 
portant; Jackson had spoken of ships merely 
to entertain and distract the children, but 
he not only accepted the correction amiably 
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but drew from Robards. an interesting ac- 
count of a privateersman on which he had 
served for a time during the Revolution. Over- 
ton was surprised and relieved that Jackson 
was getting on so well with Robards. 

Mrs. Donelson and Rachel retired to show 
the women and children to their sleeping-quar- 
ters while the men remained to smoke. The 
hour provided an opportunity for the new- 
comers to take counsel of the rest as to farm 
methods, fair prices for horses and cattle and 
the marketing of their products. In the course 
of the discussion a sale was made of a section 
of land and Jackson was engaged to prepare 
the papers for the transaction the next day. 

The talk drifted into politics and affairs at 
the seat of government in Philadelphia. All 
the pioneers asked of the national power was 

rotection from Indian depredations and 

rom invasion by the French and Spaniards on 
the Gulf. Jackson became interested, aroused, 
rose and moved restlessly about the room as his 
imagination kindled. 

‘When we drive Spain out of the Floridas 
we can handle the Indians easy enough. They 
slaughter American settlers with Spanish 
muskets!” 

“In the states,” someone remarked, “the 
people are tired of war—they wore themselves 
out fighting the British. They have no interest 
in our troubles.” 

“For that matter, the British haven’t yet 
gone!” Jackson exclaimed. ‘“‘They’ve still got 
a string of forts on the northern border. This 
country is too rich a plum for Europe to drop 
without a struggle. We’ve got to havea strong 
government and the means to strike and strike 
hard whenever Europe shows her claws. It’s 
a long way to Philadelphia and until we’re 
satisfied the Government’s going to take care 
of us out here we’ve got to maintain a militia 
organized and equipped to strike in any direc- 
tion. The air in these parts isn’t good for 
kings or lovers of kings. By God, if the 
British want to try it again we'll give ‘em some 
more of what they got at King’s Mountain!” 

“The same dose would be good for the dons, 
wouldn’t it, Andy?” asked Overton, who had 
never admired Jackson so much as when the 
prosecutor declared war upon all the potential 
enemies of his country. 

“No, sir!” cried Jackson sternly. “I wouldn’t 
shoot the Spaniards! I’d boil ’em! Boil ’em 
and ship ’em home to their filthy king!” 

This was greeted with a roar of laughter that 
expressed the hearty approval of the prose- 
cutor’s auditors. Jackson was a fellow to their 
liking. Even the late arrivals in the district 
knew him for a fighter. One of the company 
was so stirred by Jackson’s patriotic ardor that 
he produced a jug of rum. A negro boy who 
had been clearing the table was dispatched to 
the spring for water; pewter mugs were seized 
and the liquor was dispensed generously. 

“To America’s President and death to all 
kings!’ proposed Overton. 

With a cheer the company stood. 

“To Washington—and all the Presidents 
to follow him!” cried Sam Donelson, who 
entered at the moment. 

With a clatter of chairs they were all again 
on their feet. Aroused by the unusual dis- 
turbance, Mrs. Donelson appeared at the door 
and all the company turned toward her. 

“To the American woman—the noblest in 
the world!” Jackson proposed. 

She laughingly shook her head as they drank, 
and with a sweeping curtsy retired. 

In the general good fellowship Robards re- 
laxed and talked freely and with point. Jack- 
son was further gratified to find that on the 
subject of horses and fighting-cocks Robards 
showed admirable intelligence! 

The hour grew late and the jug was empty. 
Jackson was enjoying himself so hugely that 
he was reluctant to leave and it was only when 
Overton reminded him-that he had a hard day’s 
work planned for the morrow that they fol- 
lowed the path to the cabin. Jackson, more 
stimulated by the talk than by the drink he had 
imbibed, was averse to going to bed and as 
Overton undressed he recurred to the men at 
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Your Hands Young 


ORK does age hands so! And there is so 
much work to do and time is short— . 

There is a way, however, to remove all those 
aging, rough, red traces of work and restore 
the youthful beauty of your hands quicker and 
more easily. It is through use of a new and en- 
tirely different preparation—Thinc * Hand Cream 
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special cream makes your hands soft, white and 
youthfully lovely almost in an instant. A jar 
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money will be refunded. 
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using coupon below. Enclose $1.00 or have it 
sent C. O. D. (yon pay the postman). 
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the big house, commending some of them 
and indulging in friendly speculation as to 
the merits of others. 

“‘We’re getting a fine lot of people out here, 
Overton!—strong characters—the kind we 
need to lay the foundations of the state we’re 
going to have here one of these days. By the 
way, you’re wrong about Robards! You gave 
me the idea that he isn’t much better than a 
skunk. But I can’t see anything wrong with 
him! A man with a wife like Mrs. Robards 
ought to be jealous! After all, a man’s wife is 
his wife! And it’s his business to stand up for 
her and protect her. And Mrs. Robards is 
certainly as beautiful as a spring morning.” 

Overton sat up suddenly in bed, and shook 
his fist warningly. 

“There you go! I want you to remember 
what I said to you. Robards is a barrel of gun- 
powder and doesn’t need a stroke of lightning 
to blow him up! He had on his good manners 
tonight but don’t be deceived by that! You’d 
better listen to me, Andrew Jackson!” 

“Bah! You talk like an old woman! Don’t 
waste your time worrying about me!” 

“Go to bed!’”’ shouted Overton, and with a 
raucous imitation of a snore he dug his face 
into his pillow and ended the debate. 

As Jackson stretched his long legs on the 
corn-husk mattress between the clean, rough 
linen sheets, he felt ‘singularly at ease with 
himself and all the world.: Not since his boy- 
hood had he been so happy as tonight. He 
drowsily resisted sleep in the sheer delight of 
his thoughts as he contemplated the square of 
stars flung across the sky like a banner radiant 
with promise for the future. 


Jackson, busy though he was with his grow- 
ing private practise and the duties of the prose- 
cutor’s office, nevertheless found time to assist 
Fowler in inspecting land with a view to estab- 
lishing himself as a permanent resident of the 
Cumberland country. The newcomer proved 
to be far more capable than Jackson had 
imagined him to be. His intelligence, adapta- 
bility and ziaysical vigor more than balanced 
his inexperience in all that pertained to pioneer 
life. Jackson, who spoke with authority on 
land values, spent many days riding with 
him over the country, looking for a tract that 
offered the rich soil, water and drainage 
essential to a good plantation. 

While Fowler at no time gave any clue to 
his past, his casual reference to places he had 
visited in Europe and now and then the use, 
of which he was apparently unconscious, of 
legal phraseology, strengthened Jackson’s im- 
pression that his friend had enjoyed unusual 
advantages and opportunities. 

They finally decided upon a section of land 
east of Nashville which had been partially 
cleared by a settler who, in the not uncommon 
fashion of the pioneers, wished to take the 
profit of his labor and make another beginning. 
Fowler was particularly attracted by the site 
of the large and comfortable cabin perched on 
an eminence with a fine view of the valley.- 
Certain alterations in the house and the build- 
ing of slave quarters and stables were neces- 
sary and while the work was in progress he 
continued to lodge at Nashville. 

Jackson’s office—a cabin on the main street 
of the village—was a place where, according 
to Overton, the prosecutor went merely to be 
interrupted. 

On a night which Jackson had set apart to 
draw indictments returned by the grand jury, 
Fowler stepped in to find a cocking-main in 
progress and Jackson on his knees cheering on 
the rooster he was backing. When—after a 
long and gory battle—the decision went to 
Jackson with the stake (a gallon of rum), he 
ordered the room cleared under threat of prose- 
cution if they interfered further with his work. 
However, the jug was emptied before they dis- 
persed and Jackson and Fowler were left alone. 

“T guess Bill McPherson knows more about 
chickens than he did,”’ remarked Jackson as he 
began turning over the books and papers on 
the long bare table that served him as a desk. 
“TI told the judge I’d have the indictments 


ready in the morning and I’ve got to work.” 

“I can do some of these for you,” said 
Fowler quietly. “Give me your memoranda 
for a few of the cases; I think I know the form.” 

Jackson, again the lawyer and the prosecutor 
of the district, met Fowler’s friendly ; 

“You're familiar with legal roman 2 orwell 

“Oh, everyone should know something of 
such things,”’ Fowler replied carelessly. . 

Without further discussion Jackson tossed 
him a bundle of papers and Fowler cleared a 
space and fell to work. The candle-flames 
swayed gently in the fragrant night air as the 
two men industriously plied their quills. 
Fowler, asking a question now and then, 
offered his first indictment for Jackson’s criti- 
cism. The prosecutor exclaimed with pleasure 
at his assistant’s smooth-flowing chir hy 
and read the document through with Suk ot 
approval. It was couched in language more 
formal than the phraseology to which Jackson 
was accustomed and he chuckled as he passed 
it back. 

“The worshipful judge will do some hard 
thinking when he sees this. If you don’t mind 
V’ll just use some of your phrases in mine. 
They make horse-stealing and assault and bat- 
tery sound worse than murder!” : 

Their work finished, they lingered, smoking 
their pipes and talking comfortably, in the 
fashion of men who are at ease with each 
other, until midnight. 

“T’'ll be glad to escape from the tavern and 
settle in my own house,” observed Fowler. 
“Tt’s a fine place you chose for me.” 

“Oh, by the way,” said Jackson, gathering 
up the finished indictments, “Colonel Hays is 
willing to sell you that quarter-section adjoin- 
ing your parcel—you ought to have it. We'll 
ride out tomorrow afternoon and close the 
matter. Hays married one of the Donelson 
girls—fine folks—you ought to know ’em.”’ 

It was early in the afternoon when they 
reached Colonel Hays’ station and as the de- 
scription of the land had to be worked out 
from a surveyor’s notes the matter occupied 
the men for some time. The necessary papers 
were prepared under the trees in front of the 
house and they refreshed themselves with the 
Colonel’s excellent whisky to mark the end of 
the transaction. They were discussing crop 
prospects when Mrs. Hays came out to say 
that she expected the gentlemen to remain for 
supper. 

“Mr. Overton was here yesterday,” Mrs. 
Hays remarked to Jackson, “and told us you 
are r paapped ps my ee bes 

“Yes; and it’s a privilege—a mighty big priv- 
ilege—to be allowed to sit at her table,” replied 
Jackson. “I’m away so much that we haven’t 
got very well acquainted yet, but I can see 
that she’s likely to spoil Overton and me by 
her kindnesses!”’ 

“Oh, Mother has a way of doing that! Gen- 
eral Sevier calls her the mother of the Cumber- 
land. She just has to be doing things for 
people!” 

Hays wanted Jackson’s opinion of a colt 
which he thought gave promise of developing 

and this resulted in an inspection of the 
live stock. 

They were returning from the barn-lot 
when the furious pounding of hoofs in the road 
brought them to attention. The rider, dis- 
cerned through the trees, was a woman, who 
turned in at the gate without checking her 
horse’s pace. These were times when every 
settler was constantly on the lookout for 
refugees flying from hostile Indians and Hays 
rushed toward the house, shouting to a negro 
to sound the horn to call the laborers from the 
fields. Jackson and Fowler sprang for their 
rifles; the heavy shutters, slammed over the 
windows of the big sprawling cabin, picca- 
ninnies scuttled for the slave quarters, as Hays 
began the usual routine preparations for de- 
fense when a home was threatened. 

“It’s Mrs. Robards!” cried Jackson, run- 
ning forward to lift the rider from her sweating, 


panting horse. ; 
“Did I frighten you all?” she asked. “I just 
rode over to see Sister Jane and the children.” 
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Though she smiled upon the two men it was 
evident that her flight had been impelled by 
some occurrence that had profoundly shaken 
her. Her eyes bore traces of recent tears; her 
hair had tumbled about her shoulders and her 
riding skirt had been torn by brambles. Hays 
came out and finding that she was not a mes- 
senger bearing tidings of an Indian uprising 
he scolded her for her venturesomeness. But 
she ran to the veranda where her sister took 
her in her arms, Rachel weeping afresh, .and 
they disappeared into the house. 

The men, mystified, put down their arms 
and the negroes who had rushed in from their 
fields were dismissed. 

“T wouldn’t have had her do that for a mile- 
square of land,” Hays declared. He explained 
to Fowler that small parties of Indians some- 
times lay in wait for days in the heavy cane- 
growths that lined the roads for a chance to 

unce upon travelers. 

“Mrs. Robards is the daughter of her 
father,” remarked Jackson defensively, and 
when Hays, summoned by his wife, left them 
he told Fowler the story of the Adventurer. 

When Hays reappeared he seemed greatly 
perturbed. 

“Tt’s a nasty business,” he said in reply to 
the questioning look of the men. ‘‘Things have 
come to a pretty pass when a fine girl like 
Rachel has to run away from a brutal husband!” 

Jackson scowled and cut the air savagely 
with a switch he had picked up in his walk. 
At the Donelson house, in the presence of the 
boarders who gathered there, Robards treated 
his wife with at least an outward courtesy and 
Jackson had been convinced that Overton had 
exaggerated the seriousness of the trouble be- 
tween Rachel and her husband; but her mad 
ride to her sister’s house ard the emotional 
stress under which she was still laboring at 
the end of the journey confirmed all that 
Overton had said as to the unhappy affairs of 
the young couple. 

Jackson’s chivalry was touched at all times 
by a slight or an injury suffered by any woman; 
and his blood boiled at the thought of Rachel— 
kind, generous and mirth-loving as he knew 
her to be—driven into the wilderness by the 
brutality of an unappreciative husband. 

Supper was served at the table under the 
trees and Rachel, soothed and comforted by her 
sister, was quite herself again. With a young 
nephew on one side of her and an adoring 
niece on the other she seemed to Jackson the 
embodiment of happy youth. Her eyes had 
regained their wonted brightness and her laugh 
rang out merrily at the quips of the children. 

She had not met Fowler before, but she 
listened with intelligent interest to his plans for 
developing his plantation. The ease with 
which she turned from the children to speak to 
her elders was charming; she had, Jackson re- 
flected, the dignity and graciousness so marked 
in her mother. When the meal was ended the 
children insisted that Aunt Rachel sing for 
them. 

“But I only know old songs and you’ve 
heard all of them a hundred times.” 

“It’s the old songs we want, Aunt Rachel!” 
they cried in unison. 

“But these gentlemen don’t want to hear 
old songs; they want to talk!” 

The gentlemen declared that nothing would 
please them more than to hear the songs. 

Rachel sang as if oblivious of the rest of the 
company. Somewhere in a thicket a thrush 
sang its vesper song. Jackson met Fowler’s 
gaze with a look of understanding. It had 
occurred to both that this daughter of the 
wilderness sang as birds sing—for pure joy in 
the singing.- Her songs were fragments of 
English and Scotch ballads that she had 

picked up in her childhood home in Virginia. 
Now and then Fowler added his deep bass 
where he too recalled the words. The shadows 
lengthened and Rachel pointed suddenly to the 
first star, bade the children say their good 
nights and accompanied them into the house. 
_It was evidently her purpose to spend the 
night, and remembering that she must have 
much to say to her sister, Jackson rose. 
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“We must be on the march, Fowler. If 
you'll send for our horses, Colonel Hays * 

They were all standing, Jackson and Fowler 
in the act of thanking Mrs. Hays for her 
hospitality, when a horseman, his approach 
unnoticed, appeared somberly out of the 
shadows in the lane. 

“Tt’s Lew!” exclaimed Mrs. Hays in con- 
sternation. ‘‘What shall we do, Robert?” 

Hays took a step forward and stopped, 
awaiting Robards, who had flung himself from 
his horse and was walking slowly towards 
them. 

“Oh, you’re giving a party, eh?” Robards 





remarked sneeringly. ‘And our dashing young | 


prosecutor is here,” he added insolently, and 
turned his back on Jackson and Fowler. 
“‘Where’s Rachel? I’ve come to take her home.” 

“Rachel is in the house with the children,” 
Hays answered. “I’m not sure that she wants 
to go home.” 

“T said, Colonel Hays, that I came to take 
my wife home!” Robards retorted angrily. 

Rachel now appeared on the veranda and 
Robards went to meet her. They talked in low 
tones for a moment while Hays, his arms 
folded, watched them through the deepening 
twilight. Then Robards walked to his horse 
and Rachel vanished into the house. Mrs. 
Hays hurried after her and they reappeared 
immediately, Rachel wearing the riding habit 
she had exchanged for a dress of her sister’s. 
Mrs. Hays sent a negro for Rachel’s horse and 
the two women walked out on the lawn where 
Jackson and Fowler had remained. 

“Good night, Mr. Jackson; good night, Mr. 
Fowler—and thank you, Robert.” Rachel 
was calm; spoke unhurriedly; caught her sis- 
ter’s hands and kissed her without betraying 
emotion. ‘Tell the children, Jane, that I’m 
sorry not to see them in the morning—but you 
must bring them over to Mother’s soon.” 

“The scoundrel!’ blurted Hays as the re- 
treating figures blurred and merged in the 
darkness. “I’m sorry you gentlemen had to 
see this, but everybody on the Cumberland 
knows about their troubles. Overton’s prob- 
ably told you what he knows, Jackson?” 

“Yes; but things seemed to have been going 
more smoothly,” Jackson replied. ‘If I’d been 
Mrs. Robards I certainly wouldn’t have gone 
back with him.” 

“You’re wrong about that; she did exactly 
right,” said Mrs. Hays gently. ‘She’s had 
a great deal of trouble with him and he has 
not scrupled to try to blacken her character. 
He seems bent upon injuring her and he’s 
humiliated her over and over again. We were 
all of us against her taking him back after 
they’d separated, but Mother decided that it 
would be better for them to live together for 
a time at east to give him one more chance. 
We want to protect Rachel—but we can’t ask 
her to put up with him forever. It’s for Mother 
and Rachel to decide now what course to take.” 

“T for one would like to kill the scoundrel,”’ 
said Hays. ‘“‘Why—what was all the fuss about 
this morning? Nothing! Mrs. Donelson sent 
Rachel over to the Torrences’ with food and 
linen for Mrs. Torrence who is sick and likely 
to die, and when Rachel came back young Jim 
Torrence rode along with her for company and 
protection. A mere boy, Jim Torrence! My 
God, you’d think Robards insane!” 

“Rachel’s borne about all she’s going to 
take,” said Mrs. Hays determinedly. 

“All we’ll let her take!” added Hays. 


When Jackson reached the Donelsons’ he 
found Overton still up, with the pretense that 
he had spent the evening working over some 
law cases; but Jackson, suspecting that his 
friend was disturbed by the latest turn in the 
affairs of the Robards, demanded to know 
whether the couple had reached home safely. 

“Yes; they got back about an hour ago,” 
Overton replied. ‘They had a clash, so her 
mother told me, and she flew away in a high 
state of indignation to her sister’s. Then 
Lew rode over and brought her home. Mrs. 
Donelson was greatly worried about Rachel 
and I stayed at the house with her till they 
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modern food. 
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came home. I judge the ride hadn’t been a 
happy one. You were at the Hayses’—I got 
that from something Robards said.” 

“Yes; Fowler and I were closing a trade with 
Hays and stayed for supper. We were there 
when Rachel came riding in as if the Indians 
were after her. We were still there when 
Robards came. From what I could gather 
he’d had another spasm of jealousy:” 

“Yes, the beast! And from the tone in 
which he mentioned the fact that you were 
there I judge he suspected that was pre- 
arranged.” 

“That was it, was it! Well, damn him fora 
dirty hound! He turned his back on me in an 
insolent manner but I could see he was in a 
rage and I took no notice of it. Thought:she’d 
ridden to her sister’s to meet me! Well, by 
God, he’ll not say that very loud! There 
wasn’t a chance in a million that I’d be there! 
Nobody but Fowler knew I was going to see 
Hays today.” 

“Calm yourself, Andy,” Overton ‘admon- 
ished. ‘“You’ve got to remember you’re not 
dealing-with a sane man. I suppose he was 
mad to find Rachel at her sister’s enjoying 
herself without him after he’d practically 
driven her from her mother’s house by his 
abuse. He was surly enough even after the 
long ride home. I give him up; he’s hopeless!’ 

“T never saw his equal,” declared Jackson. 
“But his wife’s certainly a girl of spirit. When 
she got to the Hayses’ she looked as if she’d 
cried all the way, but she pulled herself 
together and sat at the table likea queen. Then 
that scoundrel came in like a slave-hunter and 
ordered her home. You’ve given her the wrong 
advice, John Overton, in telling her to try to 
live with him in the hope he’ll change his 
ways. There’s an ugly devil inside of that fel- 
low. You couldn’t make a decent man of him.” 

“Well, it’s none of your affair and you keep 
out of it! I’ve exhausted my powers of diplo- 
macy and violence would only add fuel to the 
fire. Robards doesn’t like living here and 
wants to take Rachel back to Kentucky, but 
the Donelsons will never allow that.” 

“T should hope not!” cried Jackson. 

“For God’s sake be careful how you meet 
him—and Rachel too! Now that he’s got this 
madman’s idea that Rachel went to her sister’s 
to see you, the mole-hill is likely to grow into 
a mountain—for that’s his way.” 

“T’ve no intention of thrusting myself into 
the affair. Of course I’ll be careful—for her 
sake,”’ Jackson assented quietly. 

Outwardly at least, matters now wenton 
more smoothly with the Robardses. The watch- 
ful Overton noted with approval that the 
prosecutor was conducting himself with ad- 
mirable circumspection when he appeared at 
the Donelson table, avoiding direct speech with 
Rachel and carefully concealing any animosity 
he felt toward her husband. Not by look or 
word did he even remotely refer to the fact 
that he had been spectator of the Captain’s 
churlish conduct at the Hayses’ plantation. 
Overton was relieved. Nothing could be more 
unfortunate than for his hot-headed friend to 
fall under the spell of Rachel Robards’s charms. 

His contempt for Robards increased as he re- 
flected upon the man’s stupidity in not seeing 
that his conduct must inevitably cause Rachel 
to contrast him with other men—and not un- 
naturally with the chivalrous young prosecutor. 
He was relieved that Jackson no longer lingered 
for the after-supper talk at the Donelsons’ but 
spent his evenings at his cabin office in the 
village. 

Jackson’s feeling toward Mrs. Donelson had 
grown into a warm affection, and her re- 
ciprocal regard for him, that found practical 
expression in the care of his clothing and solici- 
tude for his health, caused Overton to remark 
ironically that the prosecutor was the pet 
boarder, and the only one she saw from her 
place at the head of the table. No one under- 
stood, when Jackson contributed provisions 
to the Donelson larder or made the kindly 
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woman a gift of glass or crockery from the stock 
of some venturesome trader, that he was fol- 
lowing an established principle of a stern, 
self-made creed by repaying to other women 
the debt he owed to the mother, lying some- 
where in an unmarked grave, who wore in his 
eyes the halo of sainthood. 


A month had passed when one afternoon 
Jackson met Robards in the Nashville Tavern. 
Jackson saluted courteously, in the manner of 
the day, and was passing on when Robards 
stopped him. The man, obviously somewhat 
under the influence of drink, eyed Jackson 
contemptuously. 

“You were present, sir,” Robards began, “at 
Colonel Hays’ plantation not long ago when I 
called there. My errand was a painful one, 
and your presence was an impertinence. I 
consider ‘you, sir, a prying, meddlesome 
busybody!” 

“A gentleman, sir, sees nothing it isn’t 
proper for him to see,” Jackson replied deliber- 
ately, though his blood was on fire. “I hope 
that is satisfactory, sir.” 

Robards, unprepared for this rejoinder, 
blinked as his befuddled consciousness got the 
import of the words. 

“It’s just as well for you, Mr. Jackson, that 
you didn’t see anything. Any man who inter- 
feres in my affairs is sure to come to grief.” 

“You flatter yourself, Captain Robards! I’m 
not interested in your affairs and even less in- 
terested in you. Good day, sir.” 

As he reached the street he met Overton, who 
demanded to know what was the matter. 

‘Matter enough!” exclaimed Jackson wrath- 
fully. ‘Robards is in there, and he tried to 
pick a quarrel with me. If he hadn’t been 
tipsy I’d have broken his neck! I hope you'll 
give me credit for that, John Overton!” 

“Tt’s not becoming in a prosecutor to fight; 
you’ve got to set a good example to the citi- 
zens,”’ said Overton mildly. ‘Fowler has been 
looking for you. He wants us both to go out to 
his place and have supper with him. He’s 
waiting in your office now. The ride out there 
will calm your feelings. By the way—what 
do you know about Fowler?” Overton asked as 
they started up the street. 

“Nothing!” exclaimed Jackson impatiently. 
“Tt’s enough that he’s a gentleman and seems 
able to pay his bills, isn’t it?” 

“Why, of course, Andy,” assented Overton, 
who often found it convenient to acquiesce in 
Jackson’s utterances, even when they were 
ill-considered or rash, to avoid argument.- 

The meeting with Robards had left the 
prosecutor in an ugly humor but Overton was 
relieved that Jackson had restrained himself. 
They joined Fowler and started at once for his 
plantation. The narrow trace permitted only 
two to ride together and taking advantage of 
this Jackson rode ahead. 

Overton knew that Jackson was thinking of 
Robards—and thinking of Rachel!—and Over- 
ton did not want his friend to think of Rachel 
Robards. It had been evident to him for some 
time that the feeling aroused in Jackson by 
Robards’s conduct at the Hayses’ was not 
merely that of a gentleman obliged to witness 
the boorish treatment of a woman, but of a man 
in whose passionate heart love had already be- 
gun to work its bewildering and irresistible 
magic. 

The observation of the improvements that 
had been going forward on Fowler’s estate re- 
stored Jackson’s amiability. Both Jackson 
and Overton were astonished at the rapidity 
with which Fowler had effected radical changes 
in the house. It was evident that here was a 
man endowed with an unusual capacity for 
getting things done. He had enlarged the 
square log house, reconstructed the sitting- 
room, and rebuilt the chimney and fireplace on 
a large scale. One of the slaves Jackson had 
bought for him was an expert carpenter who 
was busily employed fitting shelves into three 
sides of the room. 


“Good God!” Jackson exclaimed. “Are 
you going to keep a store, Fowler?” 

“No. As soon as I get time to go down to 
New Orleans I’ve got some books and other 
stuff I’m going to bring up here.” 

“Tf the Indians clean you out they’ll enjoy 
the books,” remarked Overton. ” 

They passed on to the slave quarters and 
stables—the latter evoking an exclamation of 
surprise from Jackson. 

“You can’t put any cheap stock in a place 
like this. Jim Hargitt, over on Stone’s River, 
has a Virginia mare that will look well-in these 
quarters and I’ll trade him a six-forty of land 
for her and give her to you.” 

“Don’t refuse it,” said Overton when Fowler 
began to expostulate. “Jackson’s always mak- 
ing presents; it’s one of his weaknesses and the 
land didn’t cost him a farthing. He got it for 
winning an easy lawsuit.” 

They returned to the house in good spirits. 

“I suppose you'll be glad,” remarked 
Overton as they sat down to supper in the half- 
finished living-room, “when your womenfolks 
get here.” 

“There'll be no womenfolks here—except 
the slave women,” Fowler replied with a slight 
smile. ‘You gentlemen probably think me 
selfish and not a true pioneer to be setting up 
such an establishment just for myself. But I 
expect to spend the remaining years of my life 
here. In fact, gentlemen, you see me at home!” 

‘‘When I set up housekeeping I hope to have 
a wife to share it,”’ said Jackson. “I’m getting 
tired of knocking about—sleeping in the woods 
and eating with horses.” 

“I’m in the same fix, Andy,” Overton re- 
marked. ‘We bachelors have freedom—but 
that’s all we have.” 

“That’s the popular view,” Fowler remarked 
carelessly. ‘Every man to his taste.” 

Jackson, deeply preoccupied for a moment, 
frowned and struck the table savagely with his 
fist. The reference to the felicity of married 
life had flung his thoughts back to Robards 
and he gave Fowler a succinct account of the 
meeting in the tavern. 

“Contemptible hound!’ Fowler ejaculated. 
“T never knew anything quite as base as that 
fellow’s conduct. But to charge you, Jackson, 
with going out there to meet his wife is cer- 
tainly a flight of the imagination. He’ll be 
charging you next with writing his wife love- 
letters and posting them in birds’ nests!” 

“His slave-driver fashion of treating his 
wife is becoming intolerable to Rachel,” said 
pec “Sooner or later she will leave him 

or good. é 

“Yes; and you’ve been playing the peace- 
maker!” said Jackson bitterly. 

“Well,”” Overton replied with a sigh, “I 
thought I was doing the right thing.” 

“What Captain Robards overlooks,” re- 
marked Fowler, “is that his wife, being a very 
attractive young woman, may wake up to the 
fact that he’s not the only man in the world. 
There’s a point, you know, gentlemen, where 
the noblest loyalty will break.” 

“You are right,” said Overton. ‘The fool 
doesn’t see what he’s inviting.” 

“What our fool does see, though,” said 
Fowler, “and what our fool probably does 
know, is that his wife no longer cares for him.” 

Jackson, who had been staring at the wall, 
roused from his revery and poured himself a 
dri 


ink. 

“Do you believe that—is that true?” he 
demanded. 

“Yes; I’d say so,” replied Fowler gravely, 
“from the facts you give me. It’s possible she 
never really loved him. She was young, and 
propinquity has a lot to do with marriage. 
But there’s something splendid in the way 
she’s carrying herself.” nies 

Jackson moodily refilled his pipe. Overton 
turned to Fowler and each read in the other’s 
eyes an acknowledgment that with Jackson 
the mischief was already done; he was in love 
with Rachel Robards. 


Rachel, deserted by her surly husband, takes refuge with friends at Natchez—Jackson’s joy in the news of her divorce 


and the story of their marriage, unconscious of the shadow of the disaster hanging over them—told in February 
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A Good Job for Julius 


(Continued from page 37) 


you could put a key down his back,” Max Mar- 
gonin ventured to say. He was sitting on a 
bench and his manner was one of complete 
sympathy. He had, to be sure, abandoned all 
hope of recovering his sixty dollars, but he 
thought that an immediate apology might fore- 
stall a damage suit. It was he who had 
suggested phoning the cut-rate druggist, but 
pursuing Julius with the police was the ship- 
ping-clerk’s own idea, and not even Mr. Cosh- 
land was aware of it. 

“But now that them patent keys called after 
colleges has come into fashion, you might just 
as well drop a dime down your back when 
you’ve got nosebleed,” Max concluded as the 
sound of scuffling was heard in the corridor. 

“What’s that?” Coshland exclaimed, and the 
next moment Julius was thrust into Mr. Cosh- 
land’s office with such force that the ground- 
glass panel on the office door bearing the words 
Mr. Coshland Private was destroyed in the proc- 
ess, and thus deprived Mr. Coshland of even 
the symbol of privacy, let alone privacy itself. 

“Julius!” Max Margonin almost shrieked, 
and was about to erupt more exclamations 
when the probationary patrolman, who now 
considered that he was hardly any longer pro- 
bationary, having smashed the ground-glass 
panel all by himself and quite unaided by his 
more experienced companion, advised him to 
pipe down. 

“Here he is, Mr. Coshland,” said the sea- 
soned and fully developed policeman, “and J 
think you had a lucky escape. I don’t know— 
I guess he threw away a big six-shooter on us. 
I searched all over, but I couldn’t find it.” 

“What the devil, you are talking nonsense!”’ 
Mr. Coshland exclaimed. He was doing some 
quick thinking. Somewhere in the more se- 
cluded neighborhoods of Los Angeles, there 
lived and had her being a Mrs. Coshland who 
was getting, as the English actors of Hollywood 
say, a bit fed up with Mr. Coshland, and since 
in the State of California there stands upon 
the statute books, much respected by married 
residents of California, a Community Property 
Law, Mr. Coshland lived in quite reasonable 
dread of an action for divorce. 

“Didn’t you send out someone to tell me 
that this guy beat you up?” the patrolman de- 
manded, and his less experienced confrére 
began to assume the manner of an innocent 
bystander who was a stranger to the entire 
proceeding. / 

“What guy beat me up?” Mr. Coshland 
asked. “ I look like I was beaten up? 
Couldn’t I fall over my own waste-paper 
basket and knock my nose against my own 
desk without some busybody getting the idea 
that I was beaten up?” 

He tried to glare at the patrolman with his 
one working and slightly milky eye, and as far 
as the patrolman’s manner reflected it, he must 
have succeeded, or nearly so at least. 

“You wasn’t beaten up, hey?” the patrolman 
said. ‘Well, all I know is that I seen Young 
Corbett knock out Terry McGovern and I also 
seen Young Corbett fight with Jimmy Britt, 
and if you wasn’t beaten up, Mr. Coshland, 
then all I can say is that them four guys was 
giving each other face massage.” 

He turned to the probationary patrolman. 

“Come on, Jack,” he said, but before they 
could leave, Max Margonin laid a friendly 
restraining hand on the patrolman’s arm. 

“Wait a bit,” he said. “I live in the city 
limits of Los Angeles and I’m very much taken 
with the way you two policemen done your 
duty—very much taken with it.” He searched 
in his pocket for some dollar bills. ‘Divide 
this up between you,” he said. “I’ve got your 
numbers already, and I want you to remember 
that Mr. Coshland wasn’t beaten up. He just 
fell over his waste-paper basket.” 

Mr. Coshland favored him with a particu- 
larly malevolent glare. 

“But if you think you’re going to get your 
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sixty back, Margonin,” he said, “you’ve got 
another think coming.” 

“T don’t want it back,” Max declared. “I 
wouldn’t have my son work in a loafer concern 
like this, not if you paid him sixty a week.” 

He never even noticed the swelling lump 
behind Julius’s ear. 

“And as for you,’ he announced. “You'll 
get your own self a job today yet, or you need 
never come into my house again.” 

But by half past seven o’clock that evening 
Max Margonin had reason to regret those 
words, for seven o’clock sharp was the dinner 
hour at the Margonin residence, and when 
half past seven had passed not only did smells 
of overdone gedémpfte Rinderbrust rise from 
the kitchen but sounds of unrestrained weeping 
came from the bedroom up-stairs. As for Max, 
he sat with the newspaper in the library trying 
to keep his mind on the account of a hold-up 
and daylight robbery committed ‘only that 
forenoon, but as eight o’clock approached and 
poor Mrs. Margonin’s weeping merged into 
hysteria, he had to ascend to the bedroom. 

“Nu, Sadie leben,” he said, “you'll make 
yourself sick, and all for nothing.” 

“Nothing!” Mrs. Margonin wailed. ‘His 
only son he drives from his home, and he says 
it’s nothing.” 

“But what could I do?” Max protested. 

“You could have youmeredim!” Mrs. 
Margonin cried. “He wanted to go into the 
moving-picture business, so why didn’t you 

oumerim?”’ 


“Listen!’”? Max said, laying his hand on poor 


Sadie’s plump arm. “Would you like your boy 
to bring into the home somebody which ain’t 
from our people and don’t understand us at 
all? Such things could easy happen in the 
moving-picture business, whereas in the dry- 
goods jobbing business, Sadie, I met a book- 
keeper once by the name Miss Sadie Bernstein, 
and I never regretted it, never. And I never 
shall.” 

He kissed the top of his wife’s wavy hair. 

“You are the kind of woman which a young 
man meets in the dry-goods jobbing business, 
but if the boy ever gets into the moving- 
picture business, Sadie, then I give up,” he 
declared, and no sooner had he made this 
announcement than the front door opened and 
closed noisily. 

“Julius!” Sadie shrieked, and the next mo- 
ment she had her son clasped in her arms and 
was weeping noisily on his shoulder. 

“For heaven’s sakes!” Julius exclaimed. 
‘‘What’s the matter?” 

“You know very well what’s the matter!” 
Max said. “You scared your mommer half to 
death, which supposing I did say what I said, 
you know very well that them things is only 
on the spur of the moment so to speak.” 

“Why, certainly,” Julius assured him. 
“You don’t suppose I took you seriously?” 

“Then what kept you?” his mother asked. 

“Why, you see, we were late on a picture and 
had to work overtime at the studio,” Julius 
explained with every appearance of calmness. 

“The studio!” Max shouted. “What 
studio?” 

“The Graphic Arts Studio,” Julius con- 
tinued. ‘They’ve put me to work as assistant 
press representative at forty-five a week.” 

For a brief interval Max looked bitterly at 
his son, and then he turned away. 

‘All right, Sadie,” he said. “Just because 
we got misfortunes ain’t no reason why we 
shouldn’t eat.” 

“What do you mean—misfortunes?” Julius 
demanded. 

“You know very well what I mean,” Max 


| replied. “I give you six months, and when the 


excitement of being a worker in the moving- 
picture business wears off, you’ll want to play 
a bit. You'll marry one of them near-baby 
stars or else become an actor or do something 
foolish like that. So let’s eat dinner and be 
done with it.” 

However, at the end of a year, not only was 
Julius still working hard in the press depart- 
ment of the Graphic Arts Studio, but he had 
put over some new-style publicity which had 


much pleased the executives in New York. 


' He was therefore promoted to the job of Spe- 


cial Press Representative, although it cannot 
be said that Max was entirely reconciled to his 
son’s occupation even when he found out that 
Julius’s new title carried with it a salary of 
almost seventy-five dollars a week. 

“For a boy twenty-four years old, Sadie,” 
he said, “‘seventy-five dollars a week is not only 
a good salary, y’understand. It’s a too good 
salary, which I would a whole lot sooner he was 
making twenty dollars a week and spending it 
on respectable girls of his own people, y’under- 
stand, than running around with the girls he 
is running around with.” 

“What girls?” Sadie retorted. ‘Let me tell 
you, Max, you don’t know what you’re talking 
about. Only last night I asked him particular 
if he had met any nice girls, and he said to me 
that he’d met just one girl he ever cared about 
in his whole life, and he didn’t even know her 
name and address.” 

“Sure, I know,” Max said. “He puts you 
off with jokes.” 

“Maybe he does and maybe he don’t,” 
Sadie replied; “but if a boy’s eyes get kind of 
watery when he talks about a girl, that ain’t a 
joke, Max. So I asked him more about the 
girl, and he said it was a long time ago and that 
he’d lost all track of her and that was before 
he’d went into the pictures, too.” 

‘Well, he probably met her in a dance-hall 
or somewheres,” Max said, “‘so if he’s lost all 
track of her, he shouldn’t find her again to 

please me. Look at my poor partner’s boy 
oa Jaschke, how he ruined his life. One 
Swede after another the feller marries.’ 


“TI thought you said the first wife was the 


daughter of a Polack coal miner.” 

‘‘What’s the difference—Swedes or Polacks?” 
Max retorted. ‘“Jaschke told me himself he 
nearly fixed up a match for the boy with the 
daughter of H. Mixberg and Company, the 
big hide and leather concern with branch 
houses in Denver, Salt Lake City and Omaha, 
and before Jaschke could turn around even, 
poor George goes to work and ruins his life.” 

And yet, in spite of Max’s statement that 
George Jaschke had ruined his life, the fact 
remained that he was production manager of 
the Graphic Arts coast studios at a salary of 
forty-five thousand a year and an expense 
account which permitted him to live in Los 
Angeles upon the scale of the Aga Khan in 
Deauville. That very evening he was enter- 
taining Julius Margonin at dinner in the large 
restaurant of the Embassy Hotel, and at the 
rate he was ordering, the check which he was 
going to sign—Graphic Arts Studio per George 
Jaschke, production manager—would amount 
to at least eighteen dollars. However, the 
occasion was a special one, calling for much 
secrecy, and since nowhere can a conversation 
be less overheard than in the restaurant 
of the Embassy Hotel with Billy Salkind’s 
Fifteen Syncopated Collegians playing at full 
blast, Jaschke deemed the expense to the 
Graphic Arts Studio more than warranted. 

“It’s like this, Julius,” he said. “One year 
ago, or a little less, I see this girl on a street- 
car, and right away I knew she was a big find.” 

Julius nodded sympathetically. 

“So what did I do, y sane he but I went 
to work and got New York on the long- 
distance,” George continued. 

“You made her acquaintance first, I sup- 

pose,” Julius interrupted. 

poe Naturally,” George said, “‘and in less than 
half an hour we were having lunch at this very 
table, and did that girl eat with her knife! I 
thought she’d cut her throat before I could 
sign her up. But that’s alla thing of the past. 
I sent her to New York a couple of weeks later, 
and they put some quick*finishing touches on 
her, and today yet her table manners are as 


as mine.’ 
He took a quill too mre from his vest 
pocket and plied it vigorously for a few seconds. 


“Furthermore, Julius, she can act,” he 
added. “She’s just a natural-born actress, 
and as soon as her hair grew out they cast her 
for a temple priestess in one of them six-reel 
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Ten Commandment types we’ve been making 
back East. She run away with the film and 
when our star June Delight seen the rushes, 
she got so sore that she signed up with Cele- 
brated Players for their Ten Commandment 
types, so we had to stick this here Estrella 
Costa-Pinto i in June Delight’s part for her next 
picture by us.’ 

a that her name,” Julius asked—‘Estrella 
Costa-Pinto?” 

“Does it sound like a screen name?”’ George 
retorted. “We’ ve changed it to Marie Estrella, 
but if you’ve got any better name to suggest, 
that’s up to you.’ 

“Why up to me?” Julius inquired. 

“Because she’s just finished a big feature 
film that’s a wow, Julius,” George replied, 
“and you're going back East to handle her 
publicity.” 

He drew his chair nearer Julius, for just at 

that moment Billy Salkind’s Syncopated Col- 
legians were putting over their biggest barrage 
of the evening. 
‘“‘And this is the idea, Julius,”’ he explained. 
“They can talk about their Gishes and their 
Ralstons, but we’ve got something here that’s 
better than the best, and she’s absolutely 
under cover so far. Nobody has heard of her, 
see? what we want is secrecy first and 
then intensive publicity. We want her to 
burst on the trade and the public. It’s going 
to be a thunderbolt, see? And you’ve got to 
spring it.” 

Julius nodded with a confidence that he 
didn’t feel. 

“You'll be given as many assistants as you 
need,” George concluded, “‘and come round to 
my office tomorrow morning for further 
instructions and transportation.” 

It cannot be said that Max Margonin 
showed much enthusiasm on hearing about 
this sudden rise in Julius’s fortunes. 

“So, Julius!” he said, “Los Angeles ain’t big 
enough for you to get into mischief in. You’ve 
got to go to New York yet!” 

“For shame, Max!” Sadie cried. ‘“Didn’t 
you live for forty years in New York and did 
you get into mischief there? Besides, I wrote 
Aunt Sarah he was coming and I also got off 
letters this afternoon to Bessie and Edna. 
It’s time your sister did something for our 
family.” 

“Say!”? Max retorted. “If our family goes 
to see even one of his relations in New York, 
that’ll be big already.” 

“T’ll see as many of them as I can,” Julius 

promised, and what’s more the next morning 
at the railroad station, just before the de- 
parture of the transcontinental limited, he was 
obliged to repeat this promise, while Sadie 
wept unrestrainedly on a brand-new $140 
suit, and Max grasped his son’s hand as though 
he would never let him go. 
_ As for Julius, he was much too occupied 
with his new work to be affected unduly by 
the parting, and no sooner had the train 
reached San Bernardino than he had formu- 
lated a plan of publicity which would startle 
the motion-picture world. He had most of it 
written down before arriving in Chicago, and 
when he finally interviewed the president of 
the Graphic Arts film corporation, that gentle- 
man was so pleased with the amount of work 
already accomplished by Julius on a four-day 
trip across the United States that he almost 
invited him to luncheon. 

Mr. James Billington née Jacob Billig, the 
president of Graphic Arts Ltd., had matricu- 
lated in that great preparatory school for the 
motion-picture business—the wholesale cloth- 
iag business—and had graduated into the 
higher walks of the netantite world, again 
referring to the business end of the motion- 
picture business, only five years before. There- 
fore any such tangible evidence of hard labor 
on the part of a press-agent as twenty-five 
single-spaced pages of script, written on a 
portable typewriter during Julius’s journey, 
affected Mr. Billington strongly, even though 
he didn’t know anything at all about publicity 
methods except to insist that his name appear 
on all printing in letters bigger than the star. 


“Now the next thing,” Mr. Billington said, 
‘Gs that you should take Miss Costa-Pinto 
out to lunch and get acquainted.” 

“Have I got an expense account?” Julius 
asked. 

“Do you need to have an expense account 
to take such a lovely young lady like Miss 
Costa-Pinto out to lunch?” Mr. Billington de- 
manded almost indignantly, and then by way 
of changing the subject he continued: “And I 
hope you’ll consider very carefully the subject | ® 
of changing Miss Costa-Pinto’s name. We 
want something fairly short, foreign-sounding 
and easy to pronounce.” 

Julius agreed to this and then said he was 
ready to meet Miss Costa-Pinto. 

“Wait here a minute,” Mr. Billington said. 
“She’s just outside and I’ll send her in to you, 
and I think you’d better talk the matter over 
together here first privately and then take her 
to lunch.” 

He took his hat and cane before he left, as 
concrete evidence that he was definitely out of 
any luncheon engagement which Julius might 
make with Miss Costa- Pinto, and a moment 
later there came a timid tap at the door. 

Julius rose and opened it to admit what he 
expected to be just another one of those baby 
stars with expressionless oval faces, large violet 
eyes with long lashes and heavily made-up lips. 
But this was different, and—as the current 
phrase has it—how. 

“Did you ask to see me?”’ Miss Costa-Pinto 
inquired in a soft voice, and without the 
slightest foreign accent. 

ulius gulped twice and nodded. He was 
for the moment quite unable to enunciate. 
Never, or perhaps never, had he seen such 
large glowing black eyes. Without any doubt 
at all, however, never had he seen such mag- 
nificent coils of wavy dark hair or so creamy a 
complexion, unquestionably all her own, to set 
off the ensemble. She smiled amiably and dis- 
closed a set of teeth regular and pearly. They 
had to be regular and pearly, because the 
Graphic Arts Studio had spent over fifteen 
hundred dollars on a few porcelain crowns at 
the side and in removing some gold inlays, 
and the Graphic Arts Studio always got its 
money’ 's worth. 

“T guess you’ ’ve come right through from 
Los Angeles, ain’t you—I mean, haven’t you?” 
Miss Costa-Pinto asked shyly. 

“Don’t say haven’t you to please me,” Julius 
said. “I like the sound of your voice no matter 
whether you use Eastern or Western grammar.” 

“Well, it ain’t no kind of grammar to say 
ain't,” Miss Costa-Pinto admitted, “but I 
don’t care in front of you. You’re just one of 
the staff, and I feel as though I’d met you 
before anyways.” 

Julius looked at Miss Costa-Pinto carefully. 
“That’s a funny thing,” he said. “I feel just 
the same way about you.” 

“Well, that’s the way I feel about you,” 
Miss Costa-Pinto admitted, and in the next 
five minutes she remarked perhaps a dozen 
times that she felt exactly as though she had 
met Julius before somewhere, nor did Julius 
find the repetition tedious. He tried, to be 
sure, to guide the conversation into themes 
more consistent with his duties as press-agent, 
but again and again Miss Costa-Pinto moved 
the previous question, as they say in parlia- 
mentary law, until at last Julius felt obliged 


. to set her right in the matter. 


“Listen!” he said, interrupting her refrain. 
“I know I never met you before, because I 
haven’t known a girl with long hair like yours 
since I was knee-high.” 

“But I ain’t only had my hair long like this 
for less than a year,’ Miss Costa-Pinto pro- 
tested, ‘‘because I only started to let it grow 


out after I signed up with Mr. Jaschke out on |! 


the coast. He said he wouldn’t sign me up 
unless I let it grow out, but I don’t mind telling 
you all this, because I feel like I’d met you 
before anyways.” 

“You feel as though you’d met me before 
and you had bobbed hair,” Julius said, and 
then he rose to his feet. ‘Tell me just one 
thing,” he said hoarsely, 





“and tell it to me | 
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once—that’s all. Just why did you get fired 
by Sam Coshland that time?” 

“Well, he was throwing a big bluff that I 
was fired for reading a fan magazine——” 
Miss Costa-Pinto began, and Julius put his 
hand gently but firmly over her mouth. 

“T heard that before,” he said, “and if you 
don’t want to tell me the rest, don’t, but what was 
it you were ashamed to tell in front of the boy?” 

Miss Costa-Pinto’s complexion became all 
pink. “It wasn’t really much,” she confessed. 
“He tried to kiss me, and he put his arms 
round me the way he shouldn’t.” 

For a moment Julius reflected, and then he 
sat down, pale and determined, by,Miss Costa- 
Pinto’s side on the sofa. : 

“Did he put his arms round you like this,” 
he asked, suiting the action to the word— 
“or like this?” : 


Six days later, Mr. and Mrs. Max Margonin 
were seated in the dining-room-of their Los 
Angeles residence, and as Max had just con- 
cluded not only his own share of the evening 
meal but the share of his absent son as well, 
he felt at peace with the entire world, and 
particularly the motion-picture world. But 
at that instant when he was slowly hiccuping 
his entire satisfaction with the structure of his 
life, it came tumbling about his ears, preluded 
by a loud ringing at the front door-bell. Max 
himself rose to open it. 

“Mr. Margonin,” cried a voice outside, 
“have you heard from Julius?” 

“Who is it?” Max asked. 

“Tt’s George Jaschke,” the visitor said, all 
out of breath. “And I guess this will be my 
finish with the Graphic Arts. I send him East 
to handle the publicity for this Costa-Pinto 
girl and he disappears on us.” 

Rd Gawd!” Max cried. “Don’t tell my 
wife.” 

But Sadie had overheard. “It’s Julius, I 
know it is!” she shrieked. 

“Julius nothing!’’ George croaked as he 
staggered into the dining-room. “It’s me. 
Julius has got it easy. He goes off without 
saying a word to anybody, and the picture all 
ready for release.” 

“Who gives a nickel about you or the pic- 
ture?” Max roared. ‘‘What happened to 
Julius?” 


-.Galloping Men 


along his overalls, Tom with mouth open to 
a nearing fork, Thisbe rose-red beside her stove. 
And so arrested, they heard the hoofs come 
rattling, hasty and urgent, until the turf 
muffled them and someone dismounted to take 
down the entrance bars. 

“‘They’re acomin’ in,”’ Jim reported gravely, 
“lookin’ fer stray stock. Or some feller the 
sheriff’s after.”” He moved jerkily, as was his 
necessity, towards the porch, but Tom swung 
up, plunged across the room and panted at 
Thisbe’s elbow on which he laid a grip that slid 

* and clawed. 

“Hide me, gel. You hide me!’ He shook 
her. “You hide me from them. Don’t let 
them get me—see? Tell me where I can get to. 
Quick!” 

The'sweat glittered across his forehead, wet 
his hair, wet her arm where his fingers squeezed 
into her flesh. Thisbe saw his eyes roll left 
and right like those of a hound’s quarry; his 
pale lips made a scratching sound under his 
dry, pale tongue. The terror upon him was 
contagious. Thisbe’s heart beat sickly, 
heavily. 

“Get you out,” she urged him. “Get you 
down back of the wood-shed by the brook, get 
acrost through the willows, hunt the swamp. 
There’s quicksand there. Be careful. [I'll 


warn them not to go aseekin’ you down there.” 
“What’s that?” asked Jim, half glancing 
towards them from the doorway where, greedy 
for events, he waited the horsemen’s imminent 
emergence from his trees. 
“Nothin’,” answered Thisbe, high and shrill 
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“Julius is all right,” George said. “Julius 
has got it soft. I should have a wife which will 
probably make five hundred thousand dollars 
in the next year!” 

“What?” Sadie shrieked again. 

“Goes over to Jersey the same day he arrived 
in New York, and he marries this Costa-Pinto 
girl in front of a justice of the peace,” George 
concluded; ‘‘a Mexican girl born right in this 
ae and probably half a yucca Indian at 

mt.’ 

He meant to say Yaqui, but Max never no- 
ticed it. He was too concerned about Sadie. 

“Tt ain’t true, Mommer,” he said. “It 
can’t be. The boy arrives in New York in the 
morning, and in the afternoon he marries a 
girl he never seen before in his life.” 

“Who says he never seen her before?” 
George Jaschke demanded. ‘He met her a 
year ago, and you was there too; she was just 
being fired by Sam Coshland of Hirschbaum, 
Coshland and Company, and that was the 
time Julius fell for her. He’s been thinking 
about her ever since. He told me so, only I 
didn’t know they was the same girls.” 

For a brief interval Sadie didn’t know 
whether to collapse on the carpet or to speak 
her mind. At last she mustered enough words 
to express herself. 

“That’s your fault!” she cried, pointing an 
accusatory fat finger at Max. “You wouldn’t 
youmerim. The boy always wanted to go into 
the moving-pictures but you said mo, he’s got 
to go into the dry-goods jobbing business, and 
so he did went into the dry-goods jobbing 
business and this is what happens him.” 

“He went into the dry-goods jobbing busi- 
ness!” Max exclaimed. ‘Why, he wasn’t in 
the dry-goods jobbing business only just so 
long as it took to half kill Sam Coshland.” 

“Tt was long enoughl’’ Sadie said. ‘“That’s 
where he met this Mexican, and now we’ve got 
Mexicans for mishbocha yet. Ai! Wehist mirl” 

The rest of the evening was taken up with 
hysteria, recriminations and more hysteria, 
and the next morning Max was quite unfitted 
for business. He therefore thought he would 
go down to Hirschbaum, Coshland and Com- 
pany and investigate the girl’s record there. 
Fortunately for Max, Sam Coshland was on a 
business trip to Chicago, so that there was no 
difficulty about looking up the firm’s 


CATION 


personnel index. It failed to disclose that 
anybody called Pinto-Costa or Costa-Pinto 
had ever worked there in any capacity, and as 
Max had hardly heard the name Brown uttered 
during the happenings of that fateful morning, 
he left the business premises of Hirschbaum, 
Coshland and Company thoroughly mystified. 
He was deeply immersed in his own bitter 
thoughts when, not three blocks away, he was 
stopped in front of a drug store. 

“Excuse me,” said somebody who evidently 
worked there either as clerk or proprietor, 
“but ain’t I talking to Mr. Max Margonin?” 

“You are,” Max replied, “‘and I already give 
ten dollars to them chronic masons out at 
Monrovia.” 

“Who is talking about chronic masons?” said 
Simkowitz the cut-rate druggist, for it was 
none other than he. “I can anyhow congratu- 
late somebody which has married into my own 
family, can’t I?” 

“You're talking riddles,” Max said. 

“What!” Simkowitz cried. “You mean to 
say you ain’t read it yet in the morning paper 
where your son Julius got married secretly b 
Miss Costa-Pinto, the young movie star whic 
is my own sister’s daughter yet!” 

“Did your sister marry a Mexican too?” 

“What Mexican?” Simkowitz retorted. “My 
sister Miriam married a loafer by the name 
Jacob Shevuos, so naturally when the daughter 
gets a job in pictures, the feller never done 
another stroke of work. But I will say it was 
his idea at that.” 

“What was his idea?” Max asked. 

“Why, Jake is quite a Talmudist, y’under- 
stand, and he says that if Shevuos is the 
Hebrew name for Pentecost, then we should 
make the girl sound Spanish by changing it 
’round, so we called her Costa-Pinto,” Simko- 
witz continued, “although at one time she was 
a telephone operator under the name Brown, 
bécause Shevuos ain’t a name to get along 
with in the telephone business neither.” 

“So the girl’s name is really Shevuos and 
she’s a relation of yours?” Max said. He wasa 
trifle dazed and quite unable to grasp what he 
conceived to be his good fortune. 

“Ajin’t I telling you so?” Simkowitz replied. 

“Well,” Max said resignedly, “(Mexicans are 
all right too, but I’d rather have a cut-rate 
druggist in the family than a Mexican at that.” 


by Katharine Newlin Burt (Continued from page 71) 


as a summer cricket. “Tom’s agoin’ out—to 
take their hosses for ’em.” 

As she said it Tom was gone, twisting him- 
self out through the half-closed door, as sound- 
less, as inhumanly swift as a hobgoblin. 

Thisbe followed him for a few steps, saw him 
squirm down into the little wilderness behind 
the wood-shed; then, her heart still at heavy 
labor for his peril, she came back into the 
kitchen to find her father gone and a stranger 
on the threshold. 

He took off his hat. ‘The hired man ain’t 
in here, boys,” he said over his shoulder. 
“You hev just the one, ma’am?” he asked her. 

Thisbe shook her head, not being able for 
confusion to understand him, and moved back 
blindly until her bare elbow touched the stove 
and made her jump. 

The man came in. He looked like a tall tree 
in that low room. 

“Kin you give me a drink of water, ma’am?” 

She went to the bucket, dipped, came back 
and held out the vessel to him, lifting her eyes. 
His were set full upon her as he drank. They 
were shrewd eyes, cool and blue as steel. They 
caught at life as skilled hands catch at a weapon 
or a tool, with a zest that was wholly practical 
and purposeful and trained. They now 
looked at Thisbe and gave her the gift of her- 
self. For the first time she knew that she had a 
body dressed in calico and a heart clothed in 
silver mist, she knew that she was Thisbe Gray, 
a woman. As a star falls, so came down 
Thisbe’s fancy to earth, in a meteor flight. 

“T’ve heard you ridin’ by,’ she said. 


“Tis only a fool that would ride by,” he 
answered in a voice as soft as cream, a strange 
voice for the owner of the eyes. ‘But then, 
how’s a pore ignorant cowboy to know the 
secrets of a country he goes alopin’ through?” 
He was suddenly tender to her pallor and her 
shaking hands. ‘What’s you, girl?” 

“You all acomin’ in.” 

“But—land’s sake, we don’t aim to do you 
any hurt. We’re some of the boys from J. R. 
in the service of the Dusty sheriff, alookin’ fer 
a feller——” 

He stopped as she sprang at him, white and 
blind with tears. From outside, where there 
had been silence all this while, there now came 
yt screaming cry, a crash of bushes, shouts, a 

ot. 

“They’ve got him,” Thisbe wailed. “TI never 
went out and told them not to search that 
— Oh, they’ve got him—poor scared 

‘om 99 

The galloping man looked down at her and 
she saw the black pupils of his eyes swallow 
up the steel and turn it to velvet. 

“A man-hunt’s rotten, isn’t it?” he said. 
“Say, girl”—he searched her face—“you like 
this feller—Tom?” 

“Only I’m sorry for him. He’s so like an 
animal, helpless, sort of, you know.” 

“Yes’m. Heis. And he was, too. If it és 
him, do you know what they want him fer?” 

“No, and I don’t want to hear. Oh, please, 
they’re bringin’ him in.” She hid her eyes. 
“Scared things—they’re horrible.” 

“Tis so,” he agreed, and stood between her 
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and the group of men that entered. They had 
their hands on Tom, slimy, gasping, pulled up 
like a rootless weed from his swampy refuge. 

“Here, Michael, lend us your rope. There’s 
no holdin’ the critter.” 

Thisbe’s tall young guardian, his lips tight, 
his eyes filled with the leaping blue light of his 
compassionate distaste, silently slipped the 
rope from his arm. With it Tom was con- 
strained to stillness, only he kept moving his 
head from side to side and his breath whistled 
in and out with moaning noises. q 

“He’s the man, sure enough,” muttered an 
old fellow with a scar across his beak. “How 
long’s he been with you, Gray?” 

“Matter of five weeks,” Jim answered, sulky 
for the loss of his hired man. 

“Ain’t seen the notice?” 

“I don’t get down to Dusty much more’n 
twice a year. I been laid up with the rheu- 
matiz. He’s been here doin’ roustabout chores 
sence—four weeks last Sat’day night.” 

“You can count yourself lucky, man. Last 
place he was at, they found——” 

‘“Easy, Mr. Sheriff, will you?’? murmured 
Michael, rippling forward and glancing back at 
the pale child with her wet, distended eyes. 

“Just ‘as you say, O’Hara. Surely. But 
after all, what he done was more in a manner 
of speakin’ accidental. The poor fool cuss— 
hadn’t he lost his nerve—— Well, we won’t 
keep you, lady. We’ve got our man.” 

To Thisbe that was the horror of it, that they 
had so absolutely got their man, that he was 
so literally theirs, a swathed object to be borne 
away. She followed him at the last because he 
turned to her his abject, hopeless eyes. 

“Let me get his coat for him, sir?” she asked 
the sheriff. ‘“‘Afore you reach Dusty, likely 
he’ll be cold. He don’t seem to have no 
natural warmth in him.” 

The sheriff smiled, they all smiled, watching 
her tie the coat to the prisoner’s saddle and 
put a sandwich in his pocket. They smiled 
because she was so motherly and such a little 
girl and because the object of her quaint im- 
personal tenderness was so craven and so 
doomed. Only Michael did not smile. His 
eyes kept changing from steel to velvet as he 
watched her. 

“What ycu cryin’ fer?” asked Jim roughly 
as Thisbe came dragging back and laid her 
head against the door-post. ‘Doin’ double 
work ag’in?”’ 

“No.” 

“You ain’t fool enough to cry over him, are 
you? Why, we’re in luck, girl, not to be 
murdered in our beds. Quit it, you ijiot.” 

“Tm cryin’,” said Thisbe, flinging up her 
head, “because things, wher they come clost, 
look so hard—so awful hard and cruel. Even 
the gallopin’ men. They come only to carry 
off poor Tom. That’s what they turned in 
for—after all—just that.” 

Jim shook his head. “Wimmin’s wham- 
seys,” was his summation of her incompre- 
hensibility. He was to learn more of 
“whamseys” presently. The great “arch- 
whamsey” of woman, as of man, was about to 
exhibit itself before his puzzled paternal eyes. 

The next day O’Hara came back: an early 
morning hour of his choosing when the sky lay 
like inserts of blue enamel between aspen 
branches and when the leaves fitted into this 
mosaic like chips of emerald, one of those 
brilliant and metallic mornings of the high 
"chap when every visible thing rings to a 
00 


O’Hara had left his horse somewhere above 
Jim’s homestead and came swinging down 
afoot towards Thisbe along a tunnel of flicker- 
ing lights, with that swift and terrifying direct- 
ness that was peculiarly his. It sent her dream 
world shivering like glass about a spear. 

She was beside the well and let her bucket go 
whirring, flashing down at sight of him. It 
was too late to run without displaying shame- 
less folly, so she could only steady herself with 
two hands on the well rim while her cheeks 
and lips grew warm. He came straight up to 
her without smile or greeting and laid a hand 
on hers, as though to call back her attention 


from a distance. Her eyes were to blame for | 
this, having acquired a habit of horizons and 

far-away matters. He smiled and moved | 
away his touch when he had brought her look | 
back, narrowed to reality. 

“You been cryin’ most of the night, haven’t | 
you, thinking about what they would do to the | 
poor fool they caught here yesterday?” 

She nodded, ashamed. “Yes, sir. 
that the truth!” 

“You hadn’t need to. He has got away.” 

The gray, sad eyes grew happy; reassurance 
bloomed. ‘Oh, oh!” 

“Yes, ma’am. He give us the slip. His hoss 
startled, rared up and he managed to turn him 
over the edge of a bank clost by, started a 
kind of a landslide after him and we thought he 
was done fer. But after the dust laid down 
and the rocks quit rollin’, we found his pony, 
lamed a bit, afeedin’ below there among some 
cottonwoods, but he’d got clear away. He had 
the freedom of his legs and likely he c’d work 
his arms out of the sheriff’s noose. Anyways, 
though they done a heap of searchin’—not me, 
I hate that work!—they hadn’t found him up 
to three hours ago and I reckon that they’ve 
quit by now. What he done was primarily 
the result of scare. And if he kin only get 
clean away for a fresh start, likely enough he 
kin make a decent livin’ somewhere. You 
happy now?” 


Ain’t 


“Yes, sir.” 

‘“‘What’s your name?” 

‘“‘Thisbe.” 
“Thisbe Gray.” He smiled. ‘Sounds like | 


the hour just before sunup when there’s a 
plenty of dew and the birds are tryin’ out their 
singin’. Thisbe Gray ... And I’ve been 
aridin’ past you, nights and dawns, fer near 
about six months! Why didn’t you come up 
yonder to the top of the draw and wave to us? 
There’s a plenty of children—and girls too— 
that’ll do as much as that.” 

“T was sca—I didn’t want to. I liked to 
fancy you just gallopin’—gallopin’ men.” 

He thought this over and thought her over 
too, leaning gravely beside her against the well. 

“Maybe you’re sorry, then.” 

‘What for?” 

“Sorry that I came in to talk with you. 
You'll let me come again?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘““Michael’s my name.” 

“Yes, Michael.” 

“You ever been to school?” 

“Sure.” This time she laughed her round 
scornful ho, ho! “What you think I am? I 
went down country on a mule to the school- 
marm up until two years ago.” 

“How old are you now, Thisbe?” 

“Seventeen. I can read fine and write 
beautiful. Say, I took a prize for writin’.” 

“Did you? You kin write a letter?” 

“Ho! Why, surely.” 

“Will you help me write one, then?” 

‘‘Ain’t you got school learnin’?” 

“A mighty little. But this here letter, 
now——” He frowned. “It’s a plumb hard 
one to write. It’s explainin’ to my father why 
I run away from home ten year ago.” 

“Goodness! Why haven’t you explained 
before?” 

“Because I couldn’t seem to get round to 





writin’ it. Will you help me if I ride down 
Saturday?” 
‘Why, sure. I can write—beautiful!’ 


“That’s it,” he said mysteriously, “that’s 
just it.” Then he proceeded to explain the 
situation. “’Twas on account of handwritin’ 
I run away. I got licked at school fer a bad 
copy and Father he licked me on top of it be- 
cause he said he wouldn’t have a son, even if 
*twas his sixth,one, that wrote like a ‘intoxi- 
cated pigeon-toed hyena.’ Yes, ma’am. Two 
lickin’s in one day and a name like that was too 
much fer me and [I lit out. There was too 
many of us boys anyways and me the youngest. 
Well, ma’am, I was always agettin’ licked by 
one of ’em. Howsomever, I always did mean 
to write back and explain, but every time I 





set down to it I seen that my handwritin’ 
was kind of intoxicated-er and pigeon-toed-er 
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than it-ever’was and I’d get discouraged.” 

“Thisbe’s eyes danced. “Why, I'll write your 
letter for you Saturday,” she said. 

Jim, coming out presently, found his daugh- 
ter alone and singing like a crazy blackbird. 

“Feelin’ better about Tom?” he asked her. 

“Much better. Mr. Michael O’Hara has 
been here and he says that Tom has got away.” 

That night Jim said, “You shut up careful, 
girl, lock the door. There’s a criminal about,” 
and Thisbe smiled a little to herself. Criminal 
was such a big rough name for that limping 
hobgoblin of hers, that Tom. 

She did not cry any more for pity of him nor 
did she allow the wraith of him, hidden in 
swamps or creeping along river bottoms, to 
haunt her imagination. Thisbe’s maternal 
instinct was now concentrated on a little boy 
who had been twice beaten for writing like “a 
intoxicated pigeon-toed hyena.” She thought 
she might be able to do something for that boy. 
Thisbe’s one vanity. was flattered. She pre- 
pared elaborately for Saturday evening. 

“Oh, say, that’s sure a dandy handwritin’,” 

breathed O’Hara in due awe and humility as 
he bent above her exhibit under the lamp. 
’ The light showed him a very sleek, clean 
visitor. One saw in his immediate back- 
ground a tub, a cracked mirror and something 
shiny for the hair. His orange silk handker- 
chief had never been worn before and his shirt, 
once faded blue, had been dyed but recently 
an Easter-egg old-rose. Even Thisbe saw that 
he was beautiful. But that he was beautiful 
for her escaped her notice. She was vain only 
of her handwriting. 

“But say, Miss Thisbe——” He paused, 
hoping that she would protest the formality, 
but that “Miss” pleased Thisbe. She only 
pursed her lips, so that he went on,. disap- 
pointed, “Why don’t you write a big back- 
hand? Ain’t that more stylish?” 

Angry scarlet swept Thisbe’s cheek and a 
dangerous gleam was kindled in her eyes. 

“Stylisher? Huh! My schoolmarm telled 
me—if she telled me once, she telled me a 
hundred times—‘Don’t you ever let me see 
you write backhand, Thisbe Gray. ’Tis the 
handwritin’ of a liar and a coward.’ She 
telled me, Mr. O’Hara.” 

““My name is Michael.” 

Thisbe looked up, startled by his tone of 
patient sternness, and his eyes absorbed her 
spirit as though a gray elixir lay in two deep 
cups at which his heart drank. Thisbe forgot 
—forgot . . . Life spun out into a queer fine 
web, silence turned itself dizzily about in her 
ears, waltzing—waltz-music. 

“Michael . . .” Her strained, small, whis- 
pering voice broke down the web. She re- 
membered, went on lamely, rosily distracted. 
“Er—and the schoolmarm telled me——” 

“Never to write backhand,” he helped her 
out, “because ’tis the writin’ of a liar and a 
coward. So, if I ever get a letter from you——” 

“In backhand? You’ll never!” 

“Yes, Miss Thisbe, in backhand.” 

“Then you may know it ain’t the truth I’m 
writin’, not a word of it. And you will know, 
too, that I’m scared almost to death. Here 
now, let’s get to work and write that letter to 
your pa. There’s to be nary a sign of pigeon- 
toed hyenas, even sober ones, and,” she added 
almost on the same breath and with no change 
of tone whatever, “and call me Thisbe, won’t 
you, Mr. Michael, please?” 

The letter was successful beyond the run- 
away’s dreams, was signed, a pure forgery, 
sealed and addressed that night before he left, 
and having climbed with him through leafy 
darkness to the moon-radiant top of “the 
bench,” Thisbe was left with a breathless 
vision of ivory snow-peaks carved high from 


the surface of an iris-colored night above a sea . 


of silver-gray down which he rode, smaller, 
smaller, galloping to an elfin smallness, gallop- 
ing away. Sometime she must go too—some- 
time she would go too. 

But the first time that dreamer rode away 
it was in the company of hobgoblins and 
leprechawns—for one must pay the price of 
dreams. 
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She forgot to lock the door. She sat up late 
practising that script of hers and watching for 
her father to rouse a little so that she could roll 
him over from his bedroom chair to the bed 
beside it, but through the opening she could see 
him, hour by ticking hour, slumped sideways, 
chin on shoulder, slow-breathing, his mouth 
with its great elongated beard wide open. The 
Remedy was a powerful inducer of sleep. 

She wondered, for the first time, if it might 
not be, perhaps, too powerful, if it was good 
for a man to be put so heavily to sleep and to 
demand always a larger dose for any relief from 
pain. Well, she’d better throw a blanket over 
him now and go to bed. She was tired, and 
the stove was burning low. 

She took up her lamp presently and went into 
her bedroom on the other side of that central 
kitchen. She was humming softly to herself 
when a step sounded on the kitchen floor. 

Pa had been asleep. Pa must still be asleep. 
Who but a nightmare would step in without 
announcement from the dark? 

Her heart pounded but she flung wide her 
own door, held up her lamp and asked her 
question valorously. “Who’s that?” Then on 
a falling breath of reassurance, ‘“You—Tom.” 

Four hunted days and nights were written 
upon him in mire and sweat and fear. He 
drew up close to the dull stove and shuddered 
there, looking from Jim to her and stammering 
half-meaningless sentences that had to do with 
hunger and with cold. 

Thisbe got food together for him, and he ate 
with the great wordless gulpings of a dog. 
Afterwards, looking up at her from under his 
streaked hair, he smiled. 

“Glad to see me, ain’t you, gel?” he said. 

When he smiled he did not look like Tom. 
It was as though another personality had 
emerged from the ragged shivering scarecrow, 
a shadowy traveling-salesman sort of hob- 
goblin with a ghostly flower in his coat. 

“Yes,” “Thisbe answered gravely, puzzled 
by him, “but I’d hoped you’d got away, had 
left the country.” 

Tom helped himself to “the makings’ from 
the shelf. Food and hot coffee had given him 
something to hold in his veins and to light up 
his eyes; marsh-lights they were in their hol- 
lows, uncertain, phosphorescent. Even his 
voice had come back to him and he spoke in 
his hoarse tones just above a whisper. 

“You couldn’t ’a’ thought I’d leave that- 
away. I come back—to get you, Thisbe.” 

He threw away his freshly lighted cigaret, 
came across the floor to where she stood beside 
the table piling up the plates he’d used. As he 
came, she glanced towards her father and he 
paused at once. 

“To—get me?” Thisbe repeated, glad that he 
had paused, that the table was still between 
herself and him. ‘What d’you mean?” 

He seemed to turn her words over in his 
mind as though they were in a foreign language, 
listening meanwhile to the prowling night. 
Suddenly he was frenzied with impatience. 

“You like me’’—he ran round the end of the 
table and she sat down abruptly, striking the 
chair as she jumped back—‘‘you liked me well 
enough to want to save me, to cry fer me. I 
seen you cryin’ when I rode away. Don’t 
think I’m ignerant of what it means when a 
woman cries fer a man. You're a fine gel, 
Thisbe; you’re a woman. Say”—his eyes 
skimming all the while between Jim Gray 
asleep, and the night beyond the door awake, 
he bent down over her so that, twisting side- 
ways in her chair, her cheek as she looked up 
almost touched his dank, torn flannel shirt— 
“T got it all planned out.” 

She tried to stand up and to move away, but 
he guarded her, masterly enough in his wild, 
loose-hung, unbalanced fashion, and whispered. 

“See, now. I know your father’s got his 
money in the trunk. Now, Thisbe, you gotter 
get that money and you gotter write down a 
letter this way. You'll say, ‘Pa, I am agoin’ 
off with the man I love——’ ” 

Here he paused and smiled again, peering at 
her. Thisbe closed her eyes. The hoarse, 


whispering, confident voice went on although 


she tried to stop it with her will, saying, “It 
isn’t true. This is not real. I’m dreaming.” 

““*T am agoin’ off with the man I love and I 
have took my wages with me. I have done 
two men’s work about this place and you owe 
me something. Some day when my man and 
I hev made our pile—and he knows a country 
where the pile lies handy and he’s takin’ me 
there with him—I’ll be acomin’ back. Till 
then, good-by. We have borrowed the black 
mare. Likely she will come moseyin’ back to 
you as soon as my husband turns her loose.’ 
Something on that order, Thisbe—something 
like that, you savvy? Can you write that?” 

“Why, no,” said Thisbe, opening her eyes 
and speaking very loudly. ‘“You’re crazy, 
Let me up.” 

Tom staggered backwards, his face all fallen 
to wrinkles like a crumpled dirty handkerchief. 
“You ain’t? You won’t?” 

His incredible astonishment made Thisbe 
laugh nervously but with an echo of her usual 
ho, ho! “You didn’t think—you couldn’t ’a’ 
thought that I would go away with you?” 

What was left of his blood streaked out 
across his livid skin. “You cried,” he mut- 
tered then, with a convulsive shudder and a 
gritting of his teeth. ‘You got to go,” he 
ground out. ‘Why, you hev got to go. I tell 
you, you hev got——”’ 

“Don’t say that again. I'll give you food, 
and I'll lend you the black mare and some dry 
clothes. And you may have Pa’s gun.” 

He stared at her, blinking. ‘“Orright,” he 
said huskily and collapsed, mind and body, 
falling into a chair beside the stove. 

She gathered together all the promised stuff 
and laid the bundle of clothing and of food 
across Tom’s knees. He did not look down at 
it, kept blinking up at her, his lips apart. 

She then went softly, stepping across her 
father’s feet, and got his gun, saw that it was 
loaded and carried it to Tom. He took it in 
his hand and gathered himself suddenly 
together as though he had touched fire. His 
face and body changed, tightening to man- 
hood. A light, not of the marsh but of danger 
signals, glittered in his narrow eyes. 
swung the weapon until it covered Jim. 

“T’m agoin’ to put him to sleep fer always, 
Thisbe,” he whispered, “ ’less’n you do jest 
what I’m tellin’ yuh.” 

Thisbe sprang at him but he gripped her in 
his stringy left arm and held her pinned 
against the wall. Queerly strong he was. 

“Tom! Tom! For Lord’s sake, Tom. I'll 
scream forhelp. Help! Help! Oh, Pa, wake 
up, wake up!” 

The big night and the sleeping man let the 
cry go by like a flight of startled birds. And 
Tom, changed by the gun in his fist, smiled. 


She stopped. 

“All through?” Tom asked her. ‘Good. 
Now, listen here to me. Your pa, he’s sound 
asleep. Drugged, that’s what he is. That 
stuff you give him’s full of dope. Thisbe, you 
like me and I knowit. You are jest skittish- 
like, scared off because you know the sherifi’s 
after me, but I tell you, with some cash in my 
pocket and a woman at my side, I will be a 
good man to you. I can make good. All I 
need is a stake. That’s all I ever did need, 
Thisbe. I ain’t no bad man. I ain’t no 
desperado. I want a stake. That’s what I 
was after out in Billings. 

“You march in there now and get that 
money. It you don’t, sure enough I'll shoot 
your father. And take the stuff myself. I 
ain’t rightly a killer but I’m kinder cornered- 
like. I’d as lief die as go on starvin’ and 
skulkin’ and freezin’ thisaway. And I stopped 
in this country fer your sake.” He gulped, self- 
pitying. ‘They won’t kill me any worse if I 
throw in Jim Gray and Jim Gray’s savin’s. 
Go along, Thisbe, go along.” 

He pushed her from him, and seeing his 
careful, steady aim at Jim Gray’s heart, she 
moved obediently, went past the sleeping man, 
took out the box and brought it to Tom. 

“Take out the stuff and set it in my pocket,” 
he said. “You got to do this robbery 
yourself.” 
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“Tom, I’ve been kind to you and——” 

“Well, you got to keep on. You got to be 
kinder. That’s all I’m askin’, isn’t it? One— 
two—on four I shoot. I ain’t got so much 
time. We gotter be acrost the canyon afore 
noon.” 

Thisbe seemed to see the snow-rocks carved 
out of the iris-colored sky. Would she be up 
there, so high, before the noon? Only in 
dreams could one scale such heights as those. 
Long Canyon—savage and with its loud, 
mysterious voices. 

With numb fingers she did the inevitable 
task, rolled the shabby bills, scraped up the 
dull loose silver, put it all into the pocket that 
he indicated. 

“Now, then, the letter—so’s they won’t 
come afollerin’ too quick.” 

“Tom, I can’t.” 

“The writin’ stuff’s all there and ready. Ink 
and paper and a pen. Set you down, Thisbe. 
That’s it. ‘Dear Pa——’” 

What training can there be in dreams for 
such a reality as this one? She clubbed her 
brains. They were asleep. “Dear Pa——” 
Oh, Pa, wake up, wake up! 

Her master prompted her, “Get on with it. 
One—two——” 

She wrote and, writing, thought of that other 
letter and that other man—the galloping man. 
Fragments of their talk came back to her; 
repeated themselves foolishly. “If ever you 
get a letter from me in backhand, you may 
know——” The idea flashed like an arrow. 
She tore up her page, Tom cursing, and began 
again. This time she wrote faster in a great 
bold backward-sloping hand. 

“Dear Pa, I am going off with the man I 
love,” and all the rest of it, the madness he 
dictated to her, but just at the end in the bold- 
est, blackest characters of all she added, “Show 
this to Michael O’Hara at the J. R. ranch.” 

‘“‘Now give it here,’ said Tom. She obeyed, 
shaking horribly. ‘“‘What’s that fer? ‘Show 
this to Michael——’_ I didn’t tell you that.” 

“Tt’s for a man I’m mad at,” said Thisbe, 
her hand against her throat. “I want—I— 
for him to think——’”’ 

“Uh-huh. I see.” Tom meditated. The 
feelings of the slighted man who was to read 
her letter flattered his triumph. But he 
might, for all that, have forced her to leave 
out the phrase if Jim had not sagged forward a 
trifle with a gurgling sound. That scared him. 

“Here. Let’s get out. You'll want yer 
coat. Be quick, curse you, be quick.” 

It was not until she stood beside the plunging 
mare, Tom ready to lift her into that stolen 
saddle, that panic descended upon her in a 
frenzy of rebellion. She turned upon him. 

“T won’t!” she screamed. “Til get your 
gun—I’ll get it! You shan’t shoot——” 

The mare whirled and trampled. Tom and 
she wrestled together. He swore terribly, out 
loud. Fighting like a tigress, her hair wild, 
she saw him lift his fist against the stars. A 
weight crashed down upon her. Horse and 
Tom, clouds and flying stars, and all the night 
ran round her in a red wheel, at the hub of 
which she dwindled slowly to a pin-point, to 
nothingness. 


Up near the top of Long Canyon lies a little 
meadow round which the last high mountain 
walls curve like the half-section of a drum. 
Here it was that the descending sun of that 
interminable day found Thisbe lying, dazed, 
weeping, while Tom bathed her face. Near 
them the black mare drooped, wet, trembling, 
too tired even to crop the juicy fodder under- 
neath her nose. 

Thisbe had been only half-conscious of their 
dreadful journey across sliding rock and 
through the tearing thickets of the foot-hills. 
She had felt cramp and pain and cold and a 
nausea at Tom’s grasping arms, motion that 
made her faint and that roused her pain- 
fully from faintness, hours when she clung 
giddily to a plunging saddle, while Tom on 
foot steadied her or challenged her to fall if she 
wanted to kill herself and him. Now, this 
lying prone in the gentle, flowering grass was 
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bago, catarrh and inflamed eyes. 


Campbell's Infra-Red Ray Lamp 
this safe therapeutic lamp sola direct from 
maker to user. Simple, easy to use. Connect 
with any electric light socket. 30 days’ trial. 
Money-back guarantee. Easypaymentsorlow 
cash price. Write at once for our booklet 
giving full details and healthful suggestions. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY 
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Colds and Coughs 


Quick, Soothing Relief 


| Fagot game don’t let your children suffer from 
colds and coughs. They are dangerous if left to 
themselves. Stop them early and easily with time tried 
and proven Vapo-Cresolene. Medicinal vapors pene- 
trate every passage, soothing, healing, while the child 
sleeps! Throat tickling ceases. Wracking cough and 
chest pain stops. Phlegm quickly loosens and natural, 
free breathing resumes. Write for new booklet, “Free 
Breathing,” and learn the wonder- 
ful results of Cresolene vapors in 
relieving colds, coughs, bronchitis, 
laryngitis, whooping cough and 
asthma. Complete outfit sold by 
good druggists everywhere for 
$1.75. If you fail to get the genuine 
easily, tell us when writing for book- 
let. Vapo-Cresolene Co., Dept. 41, 
62 Cortlandt St., New York City. 
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a respite unspeakable. She even murmured, 
“Thank you,” to the pinched and hunted face 
that hung above her. 

“You ready to ride again, Thisbe?” he urged. 

She turned her face against the grass and 
moaned. 

“We got to go. 
range tonight.” 

“Leave me here, Tom, and goondown. I'll 
tell them if they find me—anything. I won’t 
let them go after you.” 

He groaned. “I don’t dast leave you. We 
got to stick together now. Fer better or fer 
worse. I tell you I’m scared to let them find 
you. They’d be hot after. me, onct they 
knowed. Nothin’ you c’d say would stop 
them. We’ve got to go.” 

He forced her to her feet and she moved un- 
steadily over to an aspen tree. against which 
she leaned while he went over to the mare. 

Down below her, dream-miles away, she 
could see the slim green valley that was home, 
the country coming up beyond it in billowy 
blue. There lay the curved glitter ‘of her 
river. It would add her fate to its long sor- 
rowful tale, incomprehensible. 

Almost she fancied she could hear it, 
shadowy, vague, like a distant rising wind. 
Then up she started, frozen. Wind, thunder, 
drums. Tom swore aloud, came running 
towards her, ashen-faced. He snatched at her 
and held her, staring this way and that way 
like a creature trapped. They were riding 
fast, the galloping men. Thunder and drums 
and then—it seemed right over them—ar- 
tillery. The earth seemed to shake—drums, 
thunder, the wind—and silence . . . 

“What was that?” said Tom. 

He went away from her a few steps, ghastly 
with his superstitious fear. For horses had 
galloped up to them and over them and gal- 
loped fast away, and yet they stood there all 
alone a mile up in the sky. He snatched the 
black mare’s bridle, whirled her about. 

Thisbe just looked at him, and like foam of a 
hill-stream sprang away, fled down among the 
rocks. The canyon steepness met her as it 
meets water but she leaped and sprang, run- 
ning in silence, Tom close on her tracks. He 
had left his mare and bounded like a shaggy 
phantom, a goat-footed Pan, upon her trail. 

She lifted up her voice and cried, “Help— 
help—help!” 

Ashen and distorted, Tom stopped and she 
saw the sun glint sharply as though there were 
metal,in his hand. A shot spat out on the 
rocks behind; beside her something barked like 
a dry-throated hound and was echoed a thou- 
sand thousand times against the circular re- 
sounding cliffs. No stopping Thisbe now by 
anything but death. She ran as a hare runs, 


We got to get on over the 
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instinct-driven, possessed only by the urgency 
for speed and for escape. But the hobgoblin 
gained on her, shooting at random, instinct- 
possessed himself now with the need to kill. 

It was then that Michael O’Hara called. 
From a yard away, below or above her, came 
his cool and level voice. ‘“Oohoo—Thisbe— 
Thisbe Gra-ay .. .” That brought her to a 
stop like death and cut off Tom’s pursuit. He 
vanished, as though a rock had swallowed him, 
for the call of ‘“Thisbe—Thisbe Gra-ay” had 
been immediate, had been upon them, not a 
yard below, behind that boulder or that bush. 
Blind with relief, dizzy with rapture, Thisbe 
went towards it, stumbling now, conscious of 
torn and streaming hair, of tattered skirt and 
wounded feet, sobbing beneath her breath, 
telling her fear to Michael, thanking him. 

All that interminable evening and that black 
bewildering night she stumbled, calling to him, 
feverish, afraid. At dawn, she fell down near 
a sudden stream and lay there where the teeth 
of the swift white water combed her hair. 


When Michael had called “‘Thisbe—Thisbe 
Gray,” he had been two miles or more below 
her at the edge of the white range. He had 
not even begun to penetrate the climbing 
wilderness. But he had known the uncanny 
secret of the canyon when he called. 

Jim Gray, crippled and anguished, had 
ridden up into the J. R. ranch on his strong 
brown mule before the sun was up and had 
asked in his sluggish, troubled voice for Mr. 
O’Hara, “Mr. Michael O’Hara,”’ consulting the 
crumpled paper in his hands. 

Luckily that cowboy was late in getting to 
the saddle, so came forth presently, ruddy 
from an icy ablution, sleek, keen-eyed. The 
ruddiness was sucked back to his heart at Jim’s 
story and at the first reading of Thisbe’s letter. 
Not until he had come for the second time to 
that queer sloping “Show this to Michael 
O’Hara”’ did his Irish wit flash out to aid her, 
bringing him the truth. A backhand letter 
from her to him must mean untruth in content 
and an extremity of fear. 

It sent him staggering, breathless, to Jim’s 
stirrup. ‘Mr. Gray, she’s been forced to go— 
carried off. We'll get after her—you and me 
first. I'll leave a message fer the boys to fol- 
low. You don’t know when she left you? 
Well, then, we must be quick.” 

But all the swiftness of a galloping man got 
him alone by sunset no farther on that dim 
trail, picked up by lover’s instinct rather than 
by sight, than its vague entrance in among the 
foot-hill forest country where of necessity, even 
to a lover’s instinct, it was lost. Sitting on a 
rock, “‘figurin’ out’ in the wise Western fashion 
Tom’s likeliest move, Michael heard the coming 





of his friends down the long valley towards 
Jim’s homestead where the poor crippled 
father, gnawed by his rheumatism and his 
fears, awaited ‘hina Even here where 
Michael sat at the canyon’s wide entrance, the 
echoing power of the height was noticeable. 
Ghostly hoof-beats seemed to pass him by. 

He remembered legends, camp-fire tales. 
They said, “Up high above there a man hears 
a stampede of cattle twenty mile away, hears 
the steers athunderin’ over him, hears ’em 
shake the ground, tramplin’ away.” They said, 
“Onct a lonely camper away up there run out, 
gun ready to shoot. He’d heard a stealthy 
passer-by who come close and closter to his 
tent-flap and walked, as he glared at emptiness, 
audibly, close enough to touch—away.” Per- 
haps, thought Michael, remembering these 
tales, above him there away up at the top of 
the world, Thisbe . . . And he heard faintly—a 
shot. Up he sprang, shouting ‘Thisbe— 
Thisbe Gray.” 

The canyon echo had no power to answer 
but, summoned by the shots far up above him, 
Michael left his horse and climbed. The toil- 
some way tripped him and hindered him and 
set him problems of detour and danger. When 
it was black night among the boulders, he 
stopped and lighted a beacon fire beside which 
he sat all night, calling, shooting into the air at 
intervals, straining his tired eyes to see a small 
lost figure stumble into the circle of the light. 
At the first wink of day he quenched his useless 
fire, tightened his belt and following a beckon- 
ing sound, went up and over towards the waters 
of refreshment, bending down to drink. And 
as he bent he saw her, Thisbe, lying across the 
stream. 

He picked her up, when he had got her eyes 
open and some color in her cheeks, and, 
frightened by her limp smallness, hurried with 
her down the mountainside. A question 
reassured him. 

“Where were you, Michael? Why didn’t I 
find you? You were so near—so near. . . 

“?Twas the voice of me, darlin’—just the 
voice and the heart of me. Me—the big oaf— 
was a thousand mile away.” 

He lifted her to his saddle and, mounting, 
gathered her like a lost treasure. As they 
came out upon the dewy plain she asked him, 
“Couldn’t we lope a little?” 

The motion rocked her, made her cling. All 
at once she sat up and looked him in the eyes, 
her own gleaming and wide awake. 

“If I ever have a daughter, Michael, I shall 
tell her this: ‘Don’t you be scared, don’t you 
never. Just go on up and meet the gallopin’ 
men.’ ” 

“Sure thing, darlin’,” said Michael. “We 
will tell her that. ¥ 


Hey ! Taxi ! by Edna Ferber (Continued from page 31) 


left coat pocket. He always did that with his 
first fare, for luck. 

Off down the street. Might pick up a mati- 
née fare one the hotels on Madison. He came 
down to Forty-seventh, jockeyed along the 
Ritz. Little groups of two and three stood on 
the steps and came languidly down to the 
sidewalk at the Madison Avenue entrance. 
Orchids, fur, sheer silk stockings, coonskin 
coats, yellow sticks: au ’voir, deah . . . aw- 
fly nice . . . The doorman hailed him. 

Two of the orchids skipped into his car. 
Amsterdam Theater. They waved good-by to 
a coonskin coat. Whyn’t the big stiff come 
along with’m, pay their fare and maybe a 
decent tip. instead of the dime these kind of 
janes give a guy? 

“Listen, driver, can’t you go faster?” 

“Doing the best I can. You can’t go ahead 
the lights.” 

Turn around the middle of the street front 
of the Amsterdam if the cop at Seventh wasn’t 
looking. Yeh, he wasn’t. ‘Forty-five cents.” 

“T’ve got it, dear. Please let me. Don’t 
fuss. We’re so late.” 

Oh, my Gawd‘ 


The winning orchid handed him a dollar. 
He flipped a nickel and two quarters into his 
palm, turned to look hard. “That’s all right,” 
said the orchid. They skipped into the theater. 
Well, that was more like it. Cute couple kids, 
at that. 

He headed down Eighth Avenue toward the 
loft district in the Thirties between Eighth and 
Fifth. The fur and cloak and suit manufac- 
turers were rushed with late Saturday orders 
to be delivered, to be shipped. Little dark men 
ran up and down with swatches, with bundles, 
with packages of fur and cloth and felt. Take 
me down to Tenth and Fifth. Take me up to 
Thirty-second and Third. I want to go to 
Eighty-eight University Place. 

It was tough driving through the packed 
greasy streets. You couldn’t make time, but 
they were generous with their tips. Ernie 
preferred to stay all afternoon in and out of the 
cloak-and-suit district. Being too far down- 
town he headed up-town again toward the 
Thirties. In Thirteenth Street, going west, 
vacant, he had a call from a gimlet-eyed young 
man at the curb in front of an old brick build- 
ing. The young man leaned very close to 


Ernie. He made no move to enter the taxi. 
He glanced quickly up and down the street. 
He said to Ernie, quietly: 

“Take a sack of potatoes?” 

“Sure,”’ said Ernie. ‘Where to?” 

“Broadway and Nine’y-foist.” 

“Sure,” said Ernie. 

The gimlet-eyed young man nodded ever so 
slightly toward an unseen figure behind him. 
There emerged quickly from the doorway a 
short, mild-looking blond man. He carried a 
suitcase and a brown paper corded bundle. 
His strong short arms were tense-muscled 
under the weight of them. It was as though 
they held stone. He deposited these gently 
in the bottom of the cab. Glup-glup, came a 
soft gurgle. The younger man vanished as the 
little fellow climbed ponderously into the taxi. 
He reappeared carrying still another brown 
bundle. He sagged under it. 

“Fi’ bucks for you,” he said to Ernie. ‘Take 
Ninth Avenue.” 

“Sure,” said Ernie. 

The young man closed the taxi door and dis- 
appeared into the brick building. Ernie and 
the mild blond fellow and the suitcase and the 
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two stout, brown paper parcels sped up Ninth 
Avenue keeping always on the far side of an 
occasional traffic cop and observing all road 
rules meticulously. 

The up-town Broadway address reached, the 
man paid him his fare and the five dollars. 
Ernie sat stolidly in his seat while the little 
man wrestled with suitcase and bundles. Not 
him! They wouldn’t catch Ernie carrying the 
stuff with his own hands. As the bundles 
touched the curb he stepped on the gas and was 
off, quickly. He headed down Broadway again. 

A plump, agitated little woman in an ex- 
pensive-looking black fur coat hailed him at 
Eighty-fifth. “Take me to Eight-fifty-five 
West End. And I’m late for a bridge game.” 

“That’s terrible,” said Ernie, grimly. She 
did not hear him. She perched on the edge of 
the seat, her stout silken legs crossed at the 
ankles, both feet beating a nervous tattoo. 

Ernie whirled west on Eighty-fifth, then 
north up West End. ‘The dressy woman 
climbed laboriously out. She handed Ernie 
his exact fare and scurried into the marble and 
plush foyer of number Eight-fifty-five. 

“And I hope you lose your shirt,” Ernie 
remarked feelingly. 

He took out the five-dollar bill that the man 
had given him for carrying the sack of po- 
tatoes, smoothed it and placed it in his bill- 
fold. Then he remembered the bill in his 
upper left coat pocket—his first fare given him 
by the fluttery old ladies bent on seeing ‘Souls 
for Sale.” He fished down with two fingers, 
extracted the bill, smoothed it and said piously, 
“For the je’s!” 

It was a ten-dollar bill. His mind jolted 
back. He pieced the events of the past two 
hours into neat little blocks. Hm. Well. 
Gosh! Fifteen bones clean, he could call it a 
day and knock off and go home and have din- 
ner with Jo. There was no possibility of re- 
turning the ten-dollar bill to its owner, even if 
he had thought remotely of so doing—which 
he emphatically had not. 

The blue-and-gold doorman, guardian of 
number Eight-fifty-five, now approached 
Ernie. ‘What you sticking around here block- 
ing up this entrance?” 

Ernie looked up absently. He tucked his 
bills tidily into the folder, rammed the folder 
into his hip pocket. “Do you want me to 
move on?” he inquired humbly. 

“You heard me.” But the doorman was 
suspicious of such meekness. 

Ernie shifted to first. He eyed the doorman 
tenderly. ‘And just when I was beginning to 
love you,” he crooned. 

Four-fifteen. He bumbled slowly around the 
corner on Eighty-sixth and aeross to Columbus. 
Might go home, at that. No, Jo wouldn’t be 
there, anyway. A white-tiled coffee-shop. A 
great wire basket of golden-brown doughnuts 
in the window, flaky-looking and flecked with 
powdered sugar. Pretty cold by now. Ernie 
stamped his feet. Guess he’d go in; have a cup 
of hot coffee and a couple sinkers. 

There were other hackmen in the steaming 
little shop with its fragrance of coffee and its 
smell of sizzling fat. They did not speak to 
Ernie nor he to them. The beverage was hot 
and stimulating. He ate three crullers. Feel- 
ing warm and gay, he climbed into the driver’s 
seat again. He’d stick around a couple hours 
more. Then he’d go home and give the other 
guy a chance. 

_Down to Columbus Circle, across Fifty- 
ninth, down Seventh, across Fifty-seventh to 
Madison. Down Madison slowly. Not a call. 
Nearly five o’clock. 

A girl gave him a call. Tall, slim, pale. 
Not New York. She had been standing at the 
curb. Ernie had seen her let vacant cabs go by. 
As she gave him the number she smiled a little. 
She looked him in the eye. Her accent was not 
New Yorkese. She got in. The number she 
had given turned out to be an office-building 
ag F eri. © at ‘ 

“Wait here” she said, and smiled again an 
looked into Ernie’s eyes. 

“Long?” 

“No, just a minute. Please.” 


It didn’t look so good. Still, he’d wait a 
couple minutes, anyway. Wonder was there 
another exit to this building. 

She came out almost immediately. ‘The 
office was closed,” she explained. 

Ernie nodded. ‘Yeh, five o’clock, and Sat- 
urday afternoon. Close one o’clock.” 

She got into the taxi, gave another number. 
Ernie recognized it as being that of still an- 
other office-building. That, too, probably 
would be closed, he told her. He turned his 
head a little to look at her through the window. 

She smiled and put her head on one side. 

“TI want to try, anyway.” Then, as Ernie 
turned to face forward again, his hand on the 
gear-shift, “Could I trouble you for a match?” 

Hm. Thought so. When they asked you 
for a match, anything might happen. He gave 
her a light. She took it, lingeringly, and kept 
the matches. You want me to take you to that 
number, girlie? Yes. She did not resent the 
girlie. He took her to the number. Wait, 
please. In a minute she was back. Her voice 
was plaintive, her brow puckered. 

“Seems like everybody’s away,” she said. 
She got in. “TI love riding in taxis. I’m crazy 
about it.” Her “I” was “Ah.” Her ou was 
double 0, or nearly. 

“You from out of town?” 

“Tm from Birmingham. I’m all alone in 
town. I guess you better take me to my hotel. 
The Magnolia Hotel, West Twenty-ninth.” 

He started for it, waiting for the next move 
from his fare. She pushed down the little seat 
that folded up, one of a neat pair, against the 
front of the taxi. She changed over to it and 
opened the sliding window, leaning out a little. 

“My train doesn’t go till ten o’clock tonight, 
and I haven’t a thing to do till then.” 

“That’s too bad,” said Ernie. 

“Tf I keep my room after six they charge for 
it. It’s almost half past five now. And my 
train doesn’t go till ten and I haven’t a thing 
to do.” 

“Veh?” 

“Tf I got my suitcase and checked out, would 
you be back down here at six?” They had 
reached the hotel entrance. 

“Sure,” said Ernie. She stepped out, her 
slim ankles teetering in high heels. She turned 
to go. 

“Ninety cents, girlie,” said Ernie. She gave 
him a dollar. Her hand touched his. 

“Six o’clock,” she repeated. “Right here.” 

“Sure,” said Ernie. 

He drove briskly over to the manufacturing 
section again. They were great taxi riders, 
those little dark paunchy men, and a fare there 
around six o’clock meant a good call up to the 
Bronx, or over to Brooklyn. The manufac- 
turers worked late now in the height of the 
season. Six o’clock and often seven. On the 
way he got a call to Twelfth Street, came back 
to the Thirties, and there picked up a Bronx 
call just as he had hoped. This was his lucky 
day, all right. Breaking good. Wonder was 
that Birmingham baby standing on the curb, 
waiting. 

He drove briskly and expertly in and out of 
the welter of traffic. His fare wanted some 
newspapers and Ernie obligingly stopped at a 
news-stand and got them for him—Sun, 
Journal, Mirror. The man read them under 
the dim light inside the cab, smoking fat 
black cigars the while. The rich scent of them 
floated out to Ernie even through the tightly 
closed windows. A long cold ride, but Ernie 
didn’t mind. He deposited his fare in front of 
a gaudy new apartment-house far up-town. 

“Cold night, my boy,” said the man. 

“Tl say!” A fifty-cent tip. The fare had 
left the newspapers in the taxi. Ernie selected 
the Mirror. He drove to a near-by lunch 
room whose sign said Jack’s Coffee Pot. An- 
other cup of coffee and a ham-on-rye. He read 
his tabloid and studied its pictures, believing 
little of what he read. Sometimes, though 
rarely, he discussed notorious tabloid topics 
with a fellow worker, or with a talkative fare, 
or a lunch-room attendant. His tone was one 
of fly but judicious wisdom. In a murder trial 
he was not deceived by the antics of principals, 
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Wanted 
Women...Girls 
to Decorate 

Giftwares 





pe * 
Ability Needed ¢ 


This is the wonderfully interest- 
ing occupation that is now pos- 
sible for you to enter through the 
instruction of Fireside Industries. 
The work pays exceptionally well. 
There is no canvassing, no 
monotonous drudgery. Many say 
they never dreamed that such a 
wonderful way of earning money 
at home existed. New system of 


easy that almost any one can do it. 


Fascinating Home Work 


Can you imagine anyt so 
fascinating as decorating Gift- 


sticks, wooden toys, parchment 
lamp shades, wall plaques, pic- 
ture frames, sewing tables, gate- 
leg tables? Then there are greet- 
ng cards to be colored, and 
. and other textile 
decorated in Batik, 
and fascinating objects of copper 
and brass to be etched in beauti- 
ful designs. 

Many women do this work sole- 
ly_for pleasure, but it is also a 
splendid way to make money at 
home, for there is a tremendous demand for these gift- 
wares. 


Satisfaction Assured 


Fireside Industries assures entire satisfaction to each of 
its members. If, after completing your instruction, you 
are not entirely pleased and satisfied, your money will, be 
refunded in . You have only to follow the directions 
and it is amazing to see what 
make. Think of earning $2.00 in just 0} 
example, by decorating a pair of candlesticks! Do you 
wonder that members of Fireside Industries are so 
enthusiastic about the work? 


BOOK SENT FREE 
BOOK SENT 
The beautiful Book of Fireside Industries, illustrated in 

color, which explains all about this new.way to earn 
money at home, will be sent to you on request. Read how 
women earn money and beautify their homes and their 
lives. Just like a dream come true. Wonderful outfit fur- 
nished without extra charge. Simply mail coupon, or 
write, enclosing 2c stamp to help pay postage. i 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 23-A Adrian, Michigan 
gmt te ee ee ee ee ee eee 
FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 23-A, Adrian, Mich. 

ease send me, FREE, the beautiful Book of Fire- 


Pi 
side Industries, explaining how I may earn money at 
home by decorating Giftwares. I enclose 2c stamp. 


M. Gabriel Andre Petit 
Art Director 
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Young men 


needed 1y 
Davey Tree Expert Co. 


Interesting, vigorous outdoor work in a growing 
organization where merit wins advancement. 
Good starting wages. Permanent positions and 
a real future for men who make good. Our pres- 
ent field force of Davey Tree Experts cannot 
meet theincreasing demand. So we are selecting 
now, to enter our employ, a few sturdy, clean 
young men, thorough Americans, single,. between 
20 and 30 years old, free to travel, industrious, 
with good practicaleducation, and able to give 
good references. Write for qualification blank to 
serve in place of personal interview. The Davey 
Tree Expert Co., Inc., 853 Federal Bldg., Kent, 
Ohio. 
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. and expression to any face. Perfectly 
f parmiess. Used by millions of lovely 
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ACHING FEET 


For foot comfort, appl apply soothing, cooling, 
antiseptic ZEMO Liquid. Prompt relief to 
tired, oe feet and raw itching toes. 

At al 1 druggists—35c, 60c and $1.00. 


zemo 


_FOR SKIN IRRITATIONS 
WEDDINGS: 


Cards, Sas fashionable and correct in form, oe 
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eample vortf. 
Hausier & Co. + 320 Eye St., N.E., D.C. 
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talent,—become a Commerci 

this profession in which you are paid as ry my 4 
mon of equal ability. 

With proper training women earn $50, $75, $100 
and even $150 a week: many have made notable 
successes. Commercial Art is a necessity to modern 
business and advertising, and millions are paid 
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Your Art Ability Analysed x gel Pa your 
natural sense of design, rtion, perspec- 
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will’ show you if your natural talent is worth 
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witnesses, lawyers or judges. ‘Yeh, well that 
baby better watch herself, because she can’t 
get away with that with no jury. Blonde or 
no blonde, I bet she fries.’’ 

Seven-thirty. Guessed he’d start down- 
town and get around the Eighties by eight 
o’clock, pick up a nice theater fare. Wonder 
if that Birmingham baby was waiting yet. 
No. Too late. Looked as mild as skim-milk, 
too. Never can tell and that’s a fact. He’d 
have to tell Jo about that one—uh—no, guess 
he wouldn’t, at that. Mightn’t believe him. 
Women. 

Central Park West was in bad shape. All 
torn up with the new subway, but generally a 
fare there. He turned in at Sixty-seventh, 
picked up a theater fare for Forty-fifth Street. 
Hoped that big bum on the corner Forty-fifth 
would leave him turn right, off Broadway. 
From Fifty-first to Forty-fifth his progress 
became a crawl, and the crawl became a series 
of dead stops punctuated by feeble and abor- 
tive attempts to move. The streets were 
packed solid. The sidewalks were a moving 
mass. Thousands of motors, tens of thousands 
of lights, hundreds of thousands of people. 

Ernie sat unruffled, serene, watchful at his 
wheel. He rarely lost his temper, never be- 
came nervous, almost never cursed. It was too 
wearing. Hacking was no job for a nervous 
man. It was eight-thirty when he deposited 
his fare in front of the theater. Sometimes, on 
a good night, you could cover two theater calls. 
But this was not one of those nights. He went 
west to Ninth Avenue on his way to dinner up- 
town. Ninth would be fairly clear going. 
But at Forty-seventh and Ninth he reluctantly 
picked up a call headed for a nine-o’clock pic- 
ture show. Oh, well, all right. 

By nine he was again on his way up-town. 
He liked to eat dinner at Charley’s place, the 
Amsterdam Lunch, on Amsterdam near Sev- 
enty-seventh. He could have stopped very 
well for a late dinner at home. But you never 
could tell. Besides, Jo getting a hot meal at 
nine—for what! The truth was that his palate 
had become accustomed to the tang of the 
pungent stews, the sharp sauces and the hearty 
roughage of the lunch rooms and the sandwich 
wagons. When possible he liked to drive up- 
town to Charley’s, out of the welter of traffic, 
where he could eat in nine-o’clock peace. 

Charley was noted for his Blue Plate, 65c. 
He gave you stew or roast and always two 
fresh vegetables. Spinach and asparagus; 
corn and string-beans. His peas were fresh. 
No canned stuff at Charley’s. His potatoes 
were light and floury. Josie was an excellent 
cook. Yet, on the rare occasions when he ate 
at home, he consumed the meal listlessly, 
though dutifully. She went to endless trouble. 
She prepared delicate pastry dishes decorated 
with snarls of meringue or whipped cream. 
She cut potatoes into tortured shapes. She 
beat up sauces, stuffed fowl. Yet Ernie per- 
versely preferred Smitty McGlaughlin’s lunch 
wagon at Seventh and Perry. 

Charley’s long, narrow slit of a shop was well 
filled. There were only two empty stools 
along the glass-topped counter. Ernie had 
parked his car, one of a line of ten taxis, outside 
the Amsterdam Lunch. 

“What’s good eating tonight, Charley?” 
Ernie swung a leg over the stool at the counter. 

Charley wore an artless toupee, a clean white 
apron, a serious look. ‘Baked breast of lamb 
with peas and cauliflower and potatoes.” 

Ernie ordered it, and it was good. Rich 
brown gravy, and plenty of it. But even if, in 
Charley’s momentary absence, you had made 
your own choice, you would not have gone 
wrong. Boiled ham knuckle, baked beans, 
Ger. fr., 50c. Broiled lamb-chops, sliced to- 
matoes, Fr. fr., 55c. As you ate your blue 
plate there smirked up at you through the 
transparent glass shelf below, sly dishes of 
apple pie, custards, puddings, cakes. Here you 
heard some of the gossip of the trade—tales of 
small adventure told in the patois of New York. 

“I’m going East on Thirty-eighth, see, and 
the big harp standing there sees me, starts 
bawling me out, see? ‘What the hell,’ I says, 


‘what’s eating into you?’ Well, he comes up 
slow, see, stops traffic and walks over to me 
slow, looking at me, the big mick! ‘Want a 
ticket, do you?’ he says. ‘Looking for it, are 
you?” he says. ‘Asking for it? Well, take 
that,’ he says, ‘and like it.’ Can you match 
that, the big——” Followed a stream of 
effortless obscenity almost beautiful in its 
quivering fluidity. 

Usually, though, the teller emerged trium- 
phant from these verbal or fistic encounters, 
“They give me a number up in Harlem. You 
ought to seen the pans of them. Scared you. 
When we get there it’s in front of a light. So 
one of them pokes their head out of the window 
and says it ain’t the place. It’s in the next 
block, half-way. Well, then I know I’m right. 
I reached for the old jack handle under the seat 
and I climb down and open the door. ‘Oh, yes 
it is,’ I says. ‘This is the right place, all right, 
and you’re getting out.’ At that the one guy 
starts to run. But the other swings back so I 
clip him one in the jaw. I bet he ain’t come 
to yet—lookit the skin of my knuckles——” 

His fellow diners listened skeptically and 
said he was an artist, thus conveying that he 
was a romancer of high imagination but low 
credibility. “Come on!” they said. “I heard 
you was hackin’ at Mott Street Ferry all 
evening.” 

Ernie paid for his meal, took a toothpick, 
and was on his way down-town for the theater 
break. Might as well make a day of it. Get 
a good rest tomorrow. It was a grim business, 
this getting in line for the eleven-o’clock show 
crowd. The cops wouldn’t let you stand, they 
wouldn’t let you move. You circled round and 
round and round, east on Thirty-eighth, back 
to Broadway, chased off Broadway by the 
cops, east again, back up Broadway, over to 
Eighth. “Come on! Come on! Come ON!” 
bawled the cop, when you tried to get into 
Forty-second. ‘Come on! Come ON! COME 
ON!” chasing you up to Forty-fourth, on 
Eighth. 

Ernie picked up a call in Forty-fourth. They 
wanted to go down-town to one of those Green- 
wich Village dumps. Pretty good call. Up- 
town again, and down again. He stopped at 
Smitty’s and had a hamburger sandwich and 
a cup of coffee. Cold night, all right. How’s 
hackin’? Good! 

One o’clock. Might as well go over to the 
Sucker Clubs around the west Fifties. Satur- 
day night you could pick up a 33%. One of 
the boys had cleaned up a hundred dollars 
one night last week. You picked up a call that 
wanted to go to a night club—a club where 
there was enough to drink. You took him in, 
if he looked all right to you, and you handed 
him over to the proprietor and you parked your 
hack outside and you came in, comfortably, 
and waited—you waited with one eye on him 
and the other on the cash register. And no 
matter what he spent, you got your 33% 
percent. One, two, three hundred. 

Ernie cruised about a bit, but with no luck. 
Half past one. Guessed he'd call it a day and 
go home to old Jo and the hay. Early, though, 
for a Saturday night. Pretty fair day. 

He cruised across Fifty-first Street, slowly, 
looking carefully up at the grim ol shuttered 
houses, so quiet, so quiet. A door opened. A 
bar of yellow light made a gash in the black- 
ness. Ernie drew up at the curb. A man ap- 
peared at the top of the stairs. He was sup- 
porting a limp bundle that resembled ancther 
man. The bundle had legs that twisted like a 
scarecrow’s. 

“Hello, Al,” said Ernie. 

“Hey,” called the man, softly, “give me a 
hand, will you?” 

Ernie ran up the stairs, took the scarecrow 
under the left arm as the man had it under the 
right arm. The bundle said, with dignity: 
“Cut the rough stuff, will you, you big bum?” 

Ernie, surprised, looked inquiringly at Al. 
“His head is all right,” Al explained. “He 
ain’t got no legs, that’s all.” 

Together they -deposited the bundle im 
Ernie’s hack. Ernie looked at the face. It 
was scarred again and again. There were scars 
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all over it. Old scars. It was Benny Opfer. 

“There!” said Al, affably, arranging the legs 
and stepping back to survey his handiwork. 
“Now, then. The address——” 

“py give my own address,” interrupted Mr. 
Opfer, with great distinctness, “you great big 
so-and-so 

Al withdrew. The yellow gash of light 
showed again briefly; vanished. The house 
was dark, quiet. 

Benny Opfer gave his address. 
Brooklyn. 

“Oh, say,” protested Ernie, with excusable 
reluctance, “T can’t take no call to Brooklyn 
this time of night.” 

“Do you know who I am?” Ernie was no 
weakling; but that voice was a chill and horrid 
thing, coming even as it did from the limp and 
helpless body. 

* “Yeh, but aie: Mr. Opfer——” 

“Brooklyn. ” “He leaned forward ever so 
little by an almost superhuman effort of will. 
“l’ma rich man. When I was fourteen I was 
earning a hundred dollars a week.” 

“That right!” responded Ernie wretchedly. 

“Do you know how?” 

“Can’t say. I do.” 

“Gunning,” said Mr. Benny Opfer modestly. 
And sank back. 

They went to Brooklyn 

Arrived at the far "Brooklyn destination, 
“T ain’t got any money,” announced Mr. 
Benny Opfer with engaging candor, as Ernie 
lifted him out. 

“Aw, say, listen,” objected Ernie plaintively. 
He hoisted Mr. Benny Opfer up the steps and 
supported him as he fitted the key. 

“Get you some,” Opfer promised him. 
“She’s always got fi’ dollars stuck away some 
place. You wait.” 

“T’ll wait inside,” Ernie declared stoutly. 

“Outside,” said Mr. Benny Opfer distinctly. 

Ernie stood outside in the cold November 
morning. He looked up at a: lighted upper 
window of the Brooklyn house. Sounds floated 
down, high shrill sounds. He waited. He 
mounted the steps again and rang the bell, 
three long hard rings. He came down to the 
street again and looked up at the window. 
Way over to Brooklyn, and then gypped out 
of his fare! He rang the bell again and again. 

The window-sash was lifted. A woman’s 
head appeared silhouetted against the light 
behind it. ‘Here!’ she called softly. Some- 
thing dropped at Ernie’s feet. It was the exact 
fare. Benny Opfer, limp as to legs, had been 
level-headed enough when it came to reading 
the meter. 

Half past three. 

Ernie was on his way home, coming up 
Third Avenue at a brisk clip. A man and girl 
hailed him. The girl was pretty and crying. 
The man gave an address that was Riverside 
at 118th Street. The streets were quiet now. 
Quiet. Sometimes New York was like that for 
one hour, between three-thirty and four- 
thirty. The front window was open an inch or 
two. 

“You don’t need him,” said the man. “He’s 
all washed up. You stick to me and every- 
thing’ll be all right. He never was on the level 
with you, anyway.” 

“T’m crazy for him,” whimpered the girl. 

“You'll be crazy about me in a week. I’m 
telling you.” 

wed early morning L train roared down her 
re 

‘Cold. Getting colder all the time. Sitting 
here since one o’clock today. Today! Yester- 
day. Ernie sank his neck into his sweater and 
settled down for the grind up to 118th. Last 
fare he’d take, not if it was the Governor of 
New York State, he wouldn’t. 

The man and the girl got out. The girl’s 
head drooped on the man’s shoulder. The man 
paid Ernie. She wouldn’t sit so pretty with 


It was in 


that bimbo if the size of his tip was any sign 
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No more hackin’ this night. 
swiftly into Broadway. 

Tired. Dead tired. Kind of dreamy, too. 
This hackin’, 
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your stomach. Taking everybody home and 
putting them to bed. Just a goddam wet- 
nurse, that’s what. One Hundred and Fif- 
teenth. Tenth. His eye caught a little line of 
ice that formed a trail down the middle of 
Broadway. The milk-wagons that came down 
from the station at 125th Street. The melting 
ice inside these trickled through the pipe to 
the pavement, making a thin line of ice in the 
cold November morning. One Hundredth. 
Ninety-fifth. 

Half past four. 

The sound of a tremendous explosion. The 
crash of broken glass. Ernie, relaxed at the 
wheel, stiffened into wakeful attention. It was 
stilldark. He drove swiftly down to Ninetieth 
Street. The remains of a white-painted milk- 
wagon lay scattered near the curb. Broken 
glass was everywhere. A horse lay tangled in 
the reins. The sound of groans, low and 
unceasing, came from within the shattered 
wagon. Fifty feet away was a powerful car 
standing upright and trim on the sidewalk. 

Ernie drew up, got out. All about, in the 
towering apartment-houses lining the street, 
windows were flung open. Heads stuck out. 
Police whistles sounded. No policeman ap- 
peared. Ernie went over to the cart; peered in. 
A man lay there, covered with milk and blood 
and glass. Chunks of glass stuck in his cheeks, 
in his legs. They were embedded in his arms. 
He was bleeding terribly and groaning faintly 
as he bled. More faintly. Men appeared— 
funny fat men and lean men in pajamas with 
overcoats thrown on. 

“Here, give me a hand with this guy,” com- 
manded Ernie. ‘“He’s bleeding to death.” 

No one came forward. Blood. They did not 
want to touch it. Ernie looked up and around. 
He saw a figure emerge from the queerly parked 
automobile and walk away, weaving crazily. 

“Hey, get that bird,” cried Ernie, ‘‘before he 
gets away. He’s the one hit this wagon. Must 
of been going fifty miles an hour, the way this 
outfit looks.” 

A slim, pale young fellow, fully dressed, de- 
tached himself from the crowd that had now 
gathered—still no police—walked quickly 
across the street—seemed almost to flow across 
it, like a lean cat. He came up behind the 
man who had emerged from the reckless auto- 
mobile. Swiftly he reached into his back hip 
pocket, took from it a black-jack, raised his 
arm lightly, brought it down on the man’s 
head. The man crumpled slowly to the pave- 
ment. The pale young fellow vanished. 

The groans within the shattered wagon were 
much fainter. ‘Give me a hand here,” com- 
manded Ernie again. “One you guys. What’s 
eating you! Scared you’ll get your hands 
dirty! Must of all been in the war, you guys.” 

Someone helped him bundle the ludicrous 
yet terrible figure into the taxi. Ernie knew 
the nearest hospital, not five minutes away. 
He drove there, carefully yet swiftly. The 
groans had ceased. Men in white uniforms 
received the ghastly burden. 

Ernie looked ruefully at the inside of his 
hack. Pools of red lay on the floor, on the 
cushions; ran, a viscid stream, down the steps. 

At the garage, “I won’t clean no car like 
that,”’ declared the washer. 

“All right, sweetness, all right,’ snarled 
Ernie. “I'll clean it tomorrow myself.” 

The washer peered in, his eyes wide. “‘Je’s, 
where’d you bury him!” he said. 

Ernie was not amused. 

Josie was asleep, but she awoke at his en- 
trance, as she almost always did. 

“How’d you make out, Ernie?” 

“Pretty good,” replied Ernie, yawning. 
“Made a lot of jack.” 

“You rest till late,’ Josie murmured drows- 
ily. ‘Then in the afternoon we’ll maybe go to 
a movie or somewheres. There’s Tom Mix in 
‘Ride ’em, Cowboy’ at the Rivoli. Or Douglas 
Fairbanks in “The Whirlwind.’ ” 

“Mix for me,” said Ernie dreamily as he took 
off his socks. “The West. That’s the place 
where I’d like to go. ‘Ride ’em, Cowboy!’ 
Thai’s the life. Nothing ever happens in this 
town.” 
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The Famous Max Cadol by Wm. J. Locke (coninuea from page 45) 


began to cry. He rose. ‘Don’t do that! Wo- 
men’s tears scald me like lava from Vesuvius. 
Here, take this to Pére Larque in the Rue 
Bonaparte and get what you can.’ 

“He slipped from an easel a finished picture 
which he had, with ambitious hopes, destined 
for the salon. It was all he could give. : 

“That picture now is in New York,”. said 
Tombarel. ‘It passed through many hands, 
until an American dealer gave a hundred thou- 
sand francs for it, just before the war 
He was a man like that, of extravagant gener- 
osities, was Marius Cadol, the father of this 
good-for-nothing here.” 

“T have been equally fortunate in my choice 
of godfathers,”’ said Max Cadol politely. 

“Mon Dieu!” cried Tombarel, in high good 
humor. “If only I had been fortunate in my 
choice of godsons. Unhappily, godsons are 
thrust upon one by one’s friends. A poor in- 
nocent—a kilogram or two of flesh with rudi- 
mentary features engendered by those we love. 
‘You will be godfather, my old and trusted 
friend, to this miracle that Fifine and I have 
worked between us. You are the only man in 
the world to whom we would confide this 
sacred responsibility.’ 

‘“‘And the old and trusted friend is imbecile 
enough to be flattered. I, godfather to a 
miraculous infant? He is overwhelmed by the 
honor. He consents. And then he lays up for 
himself enough worries to kill all the directors 
of foundling asylums in the civilized world. 
Especially if he happens to be the Mayor of 
Creille. Ah, bon Dieu!” He sipped his liqueur 
brandy—luncheon was over and we were sit- 
ting on the terrace. ‘“‘C’est parfait. My dear 
Max, do you regret—what shall I call it?p— 
the baroque, the rococo, of the Restaurant des 
Ambassadeurs of the Casino of Cannes?” 

Max Cadol made appropriate rejoinder. If 
he had not expressed adequately his apprecia- 
tion of my hospitality, it was the fault of his 
godfather who had been talking all the time. 

“Je te donne la parole, petit vaurien,” said 
Tombarel. 

He gave the little ne’er-do-well—fifteen stone 
of obvious prosperity—his turn. 

“T haven’t my cue,” laughed the actor. “I 
can’t gag at a second’s notice. Meanwhile 
Monsieur Fontenay will allow a parched 
Parisian to drink in his fill of all that.” 

He waved a hand to the cobalt blue of the 
Mediterranean that lay flat before us. My 
house is perched on a hill and behind it is the 
old Rue de Fréjus, now called the Rue Georges 
Clemenceau, and precipitously below it lies the 
coast road leading to the Estérel. Outside the 
drawing-room window is the tiny rocky ter- 


race where we sat, commanding the sea and | 


sky and the near islands, Sainte-Marguerite 
and Saint-Honorat on the left and the long 
ever-changing Estérel hills on the right melting 
down into a vanishing point far away in the 
thin aquamarine haze. 

It was a still April afternoon; one of the days 
which we inhabitants of the Céte d’Azur call 
specifically ‘“‘a blue day.”’ One of the days 
whose unspeakable gold-and-azure beauty gives 
you an ache in the heart. 

“Tt is true,”’ said Max Cadol, to whom I was 
expressing myself clumsily, “it is regret. It is 
beauty more than one can bear. It is the 
nostalgia of immortality.” 

‘“‘He would impress you with the idea that he 
is a poet and a philosopher,” said Tombarel, 
sweeping his pointed white beard, “but I know 
him better.” 

“A man is never a hero to his godfather,” 
said Max Cadol. 

“Especially if he happens to be Mayor of 
Creille,”’ said Tombarel, repeating himself. 
“If you only knew what I have suffered at the 
hands of this poet and philosopher and hero.” 

Presently with a glint of his dark eyes and a 
gesture, Cadol drew my attention to the old 
man, drowsing in his long cane chair. We 
laughed and drew our seats to the precipitous 
edge of the terrace. It was only then, while 


Tombarel slept, that I began to realize the 
southern fascination of Max Cadol. Like his 
father, subject of Tombarel’s panegyric, he was 
a son of Marseilles, born and bred. 

If he had talked through luncheon as he 
talked now, he would have wiped out my dear 
old friend. But he had done nothing of the 
kind. I loved him for his beautiful self- 


effacement before Tombarel. Here was a man, | 


an artist to his marrow, vibrating to that mar- 
row with imaginative, inconsequential yet de- 
lightful truths, who, with a great courtesy, an 
urbane self-restraint, had suffered genially his 
eclipse by the septuagenarian Tombarel, an old 
man, who, although a certain magic in him 
made them live, after all had evoked for our 
entertainment only the ghosts of the pm 

Tombarel, however, asleep on the long cane 
chair, Max Cadol burgeoned into delicious 
exuberance. He had the born comedian’s face 
of india-rubber which could be contorted into 
any expression he pleased. He too, it became 
evident, was a master of the galéjade. He re- 
counted some of the malicious pranks in which 
he delighted. 

There was one, for instance, in which he took 
his revenge on a conceited and insolent fellow 
actor, one Perodot, in a play. They had an 
important scene together in which Perodot, at 
his instigation, was supposed to get drunk on 
glass after glass of brandy. As on the stage 
the world over, the liquid was either weak 
coffee or colored water. 

One night Cadol caused a bottle of real 
brandy to be set before him. “I made him 
drink the whole decanter,” he said. “It was 
essential to the play that he should drink it, 
because somebody else had to come in and find 
the decanter empty. 

“His drunken scene was a succés fou. It’s un- 
believable how drunk he was. His drunken- 
ness was beyond the art of the most inspired 
actor. He clawed. for support at invisible 
chairs, he pushed a table half across the stage, 
he clung to a bird-cage belonging to my inno- 
cent daughter who kept canaries, and pulled it 
down and fell on his face when he tried to pick 
it up. 

“T had to help him to his feet and push him 
off at the wings, and his ‘Cochon! cochon!’ as he 
disappeared convulsed the audience. A minute 
or two afterwards the curtain of the second act 
fell. For the first time in his life an audience 
called for Perodot. But Perodot was far 
beyond the call of glory. If life is not ironical, 
Monsieur Fontenay, it has no meaning.” 


With such innocent discourse did the famous 
Max Cadol entertain me until my venerable 
friend, Tombarel, woke up. Cadol looked at 
his watch, and sprang to his feet. He must be 
going. Tombarel too. The Cadols were his 
guests—or so I imagined. Cadol addressed 
his godfather. 

“Tf you think Francine is going back now to 
Creille, you’re mistaken. I must meet her at 
the Casino. If there are no chemin-de-fer tables 
yet, she will play boule. Ah, mon Dieu! that 
dear little woman is costing me a fortune. Last 
year at Aix-les-Bains she won a hundred 
thousand francs.” 

“Then how does she cost you——” asked 
Tombarel, perplexed. 

“Because, when I keep her company, like a 
good husband, I lose twice as much as she 
wins.” 

“How are you getting to Creille?’”’ I asked, 
still curious as to the carrying capacity of the 
diminutive two-seater. 

Tombarel explained with a great gesture of 
his delicate hands. ‘These idols of the popu- 
lace, they have gigantic limousines of a 
thousand horse-power.”’ 

“‘A poor little rickety car, Monsieur, which 
I gave to my wife a hundred years ago.” 

“Painted red. It flies through the air like 
an insolent flamingo. You must have noticed 
it on the Croisette,” said Tombarel. 

I had noticed it as I was following my guests 


in a horse cab, on our luncheon-ward way. A 
devil of a flaunting up-to-date car. And in it 
I had observed a remarkably attractive and 
tastefully dressed woman. So that was 
Madame Cadol. 

“The laws of hospitality,” said I to Tom- 
barel, “don’t seem to compel you back to 
Creille, whereas they counsel me to keep you 
here for a while.” 

He acknowledged the profundity of my sug- 
gestion. Cadol took his leave in a fioritura of 
thanks and compliments. I must do him the 
great honor of meeting his wife. In a day or 
two they would be staying in Cannes, at the 
Carlton. The visit to Creille was twofold in 
its purpose: first, that he should see something 
of his beloved godfather; secondly, that 
Madame Cadol should pay her duty to her 
father and mother. 

At the latter announcement I gaped. I knew 
all the inhabitants of the tiny, god-forgotten 
mountain town of Creille. Who on earth could 
be the parents of the pretty and luxurious lady 
of whom I had caught a glimpse? 

I put the question to Tombarel, as soon as 
we had seen Max Cadol drive off in the great 
red touring-car, beside which Tombarel’s yel- 
low five-horse-power two-seater dwindled to 
the size of a rowboat abeam of the Olympic. 

“Madame Cadol?” said he. ‘Why, she is 
the daughter of our friend Guiol.” 

Now, if anyone has done me the honor of 
reading some of these true tales of Tombarel, 
he will have learned that Guiol, next to the un- 
disputed feudal prince and mayor, was the 
most important man in Creille. He was the 
owner of the vast emporium on the wizened 
Place de la Mairie, known for kilometers 
around as the ‘“‘Arcades de Creille,’’ where one 
could buy anything from a sheet of fancy nete- 
paper and an envelop to a ball-dress of pink 
satin trimmed with white lace. 

“Guiol?” I cried. “I never heard of a 
daughter. A son, yes. Ferdinand. I know 
all about him.” 

“Yes. It’s true,” said Tombarel. ‘Francine 
Cadol is the daughter of Guiol. It seems to me 
that I never have ceased marrying that young 
woman. What it is to be Mayor of Creille! 
You think it is a tiny speck of nothing at all 
in a world vibrating with your Londons and 
Parises and New Yorks and Chicagos . 
But all the same, it is a little conglomeration 
of human beings, each as important to itself— 
and to the bon Dieu—as Mussolini, Mademoi- 
selle Mistinguette and the Queen of England. 

“There are the same cosmic forces at work in 
my little kingdom of a thousand souls as in the 
vast social organization of an empire. And it 
is because an infinitesimal burg, hidden from 
man in the multitudinous bosom of the Alpes 
Maritimes, like Creille, has its life apart from 
the vast social organization, that I, le bon 
vieux pére Tombarel, have my responsibilities. 

“We are too far from the law to invoke it 
with any comfort or satisfaction. Mon Dieul 
If Monsieur le Préfet knew what I had done, 
as Mayor of Creille, either he would die of 
bureaucratic shock, or I should be a convict in 
Devil’s Island. I have to keep these thousand 
rebellious souls in order. Mon cher ami, believe 
me—it’s a dog’s life!” 

There was something real in his envisage- 
ment of his microscopic realm. You must re- 
member that Tombarel was not quite the 
ordinary mayor of an insignificant townlet. He 
was rooted in the soil. He had the tremendous 
prestige of aristocratic birth. He had his own 
flamboyant yet keen personality. He was not 
so much the official mayor, but the patriarch, 
the all-deciding god of that simple community. 
Although he cursed his responsibilities in fan- 
tastic terms, they weighed on him heavily. 

“You were talking,” said I, “of Guiol’s 
daughter.” 

“Tt is true,” said Tombarel. “She was a 
very pretty girl in those days.” 

“What days?” i 

“Before the war. The Thing happened in 
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the January of 1914. The Great Thing. But 
events naturally had been preparing them- 
selves some months before. Francine, as I say, 
was very pretty. She had light bronze hair 
and gold glints in her dark brown eyes and a 
skin fairer than that of Monsieur and Madame 
Guiol. And a good girl too. Her parents saw 
to it that their children had all the clammy 
bourgeois virtues. 

“So when young Dominique Lemoineau 
came all gloved and frizzed to ask for the hand 
of Francine, and Guiol called her in and pre- 
sented the suitor as one who had been accepted, 
she said: ‘Oui, Papa,’ and to Dominique, with 
a blush: ‘Vous me flattez beaucoup, Monsieur.’ 
And as far as one could see, everything went 
well.” 

Now it happened, Tombarel went on to say, 
that young Maximilien Cadol had been re- 
jected sternly, wholly and finally not only by 
Guiol, but by Madame Guiol as well. Max 
was an actor, a cabotin, a member, as far as the 
French linen-draper’s point of view can be ex- 
pressed in English, of a troupe of strolling 
mummers. He wasn’t even a sociétaire of the 
Comédie Francaise; not even a leading actor 
in a great Paris theater. He was playing an 
unimportant part in a touring company. 
Guiol regarded the highly skilled artists who 
are sent round by the Tournées Baret, as 
scalawags despised and rejected by the 
capital. 

It was in vain that Tombarel pressed the 
young man’s suit. To call the son of the great 
painter, Marius Cadol, a gentleman, a man of 
honor, furthermore his own godson, a sale 
cabotin was to insult him, Tombarel. Guiol 
yielded an inch or two of ground. He had no 
desire to insult Monsieur le Maire, although 
possibly, in his heart, he wished the Mistral 
would take the old aristocrat unawares and kill 
him, so that he could reign in his stead. 

There was always a great gulf fixed between 
Guiol and Tombarel; not only the picturesque 
expanse of cobblestones with its fifteenth- 
century well-head in the middle of the Place de 
la Mairie, that lay between his shop, “Aux 
Arcades de Creille,”’ and the mairie, but that 
between the bourgeois and the member of the 
old nobility. Tombarel and the peasant vine- 
grower Pére Capenas were close friends, united 
by all kinds of queer bonds of atavistic 
sympathy. Guiol could be friends with 
neither . . . 

But, of course, he must not insult the Mayor. 
Like that rascal of a Habakkuk reimmortalized 
by Voltaire, Tombarel was capable of any- 
thing. Guiol secretly was afraid of him. 
Tombarel could twist-up his mustaches and 
stick out his beard with a Henri Quatre swag- 
ger, on occasion, and look very fierce indeed. 

So Guiol changed his ground. What income 
had the charming godson of Monsieur le 
Maire? As Monsieur Maximilien Cadol drew 
a hundred francs a week for the duration only 
of his sporadic engagements, he could be re- 
garded, in a prospective father-in-law’s eyes, 
as having no income at all. Guiol could not 
give a dowry to his daughter in order that she 
should marry even the most excellently 
parented and highly vouched-for gentleman 
with no visible means of support. 

Tombarel had to yield. 

“Mon enfant,” he had said to Max, then a 
slender, sallow, india-rubber-faced young man, 
“T’ve done my best. But the sacré bonhomme 
has reason on his side. You can’t live on air. 
You’re not a chameleon.” 

“You think so? It changes color—imitates, 
doesn’t it? Here is Guiol.” 

The young actor suddenly dwarfed his 
figure, puffed out his cheeks, twisted up his 
nose, touched his hair, glared out of his eyes, 
made his mouth like that of a fish, and wheezed 
out: “But it is impossible, I tell you. 
Impossible!” 

“Mais, c’est Guiol tout craché!” cried Tom- 
barel in delighted amazement. ‘You have a 
beautiful future,” said he, with enthusiasm. 
“Why didn’t you exhibit your divine gift to 
Guiol?” 

Max Cadol sighed. “If I were a tragedian, 
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do you think I could have impressed him by 
declaiming Racine?” 

Well, Max definitely was discarded as a 
suitor for the hand of Francine. That is 
historical fact. 

You may want to know, as I did—Tom- 
barel’s narrations, although picturesque be- 
yond my powers of reproduction, invariably 
were discursive—how Max Cadol became 
acquainted with Mademoiselle Francine Guiol. 

“Mais, mon vieux,” said Tombarel in reply 
to my question, somewhat wearily, for he re- 
sented trivial interruption, “was he not the son 
of my dearest friend? Was he not my godson? 
When hard times pressed him and he desired 
the health-giving air of the mountains, what 
more natural than that he should install him- 
self under my roof, the only home he had in the 
world? His room was always then ready for 
him, as it is to this day. And Creille is not like 
Paris or New York, where two human units can 
walk for a hundred years without meeting each 
other. It is very simple, how Max met 
Francine.” 

“And did she, in your old poets’ phrase, 
return his flame?” 

“You want to know too much,” replied 
Tombarel, blowing a cloud of cigaret smoke. 
“How do you suppose I am acquainted with 
the repressed sexual emotions of the well- 
brought-up daughters of linen-drapers?” 

That was a poser. “Anyhow,” said I, ‘“Max 
Cadol was dismissed and, as far as Mademoi- 
selle Francine was concerned, disintegrated.” 

“Now you tread the ground of common 
sense,” said Tombarel. ‘He was.” 


On the heels, apparently, of Max Cadol, 
came Dominique Lemoineau. 

Now Lemoineau, closely connected with 
Guiol by the business bonds of linen-drapery, 
was a young man of unquestionable substance, 
the managing director under the more manag- 
ing directorship of an aged mother—he being 
the only child of a flabbergasted elderliness— 
of the truly great shop of Lemoineau et Cie, in 
the Avenue de la Gare in Nice. Lemoineau et 
Cie were financially interested in the Arcades de 
Creille. 

Guiol, in moments of expansion at the 
café, let it be understood that the Arcades de 
Creille had a subsidiary branch in Nice, which 
he permitted to trade under the style of 
Lemoineau et Compagnie. 

Anyhow, there is no difficulty in seeing how 
Dominique Lemoineau became acquainted 
with Francine Guiol. They had known each 
other for years. The Nice firm kept a personal 
eye on its interests in Creille. Neither is there 
any bar to one’s imagining how it came to pass 
that the impeccable young managing director 
of Lemoineau et Cie, fell in love with the 
bronze-haired Francine Guiol of the Venetian 
skin and dark brown eyes irradiated by golden 
glints. 

I had caught only a glimpse of a curiously ar- 
resting lady and that glimpse, supplemented 
by Tombarel’s picture of her youth, convinced 
me that any young man who at first sight did 
not offer her his heart, lungs, liver and what- 
ever moneybags he possessed, was but a 
creature with the temperament of a hunk of 
protoplasm. 4 

This old devil of a Tombarel, with his ges- 
tures and his laughing eyes and his glowing 
mastery of words, would have made the 
Ancient ‘Mariner look like the silliest ass of a 
story-teller that ever bored mankind. 

“What was he like, our young friend 
Dominique Lemoineau?”’ I asked. 

“Comme tous les moineaux de la terre!” said 
Tombarel. 

Now, moineau being a sparrow, I conceived 
a wrong impression of the young managing 
director, who resembled all the sparrows of the 
earth. 

On further inquiry, I learned that you could 
see a hundred of his counterparts during half 
an hour’s stroll through the real Nice- unfre- 
quented by English and Americans. Before 
the war there would be half a dozen of them, 
any day, at the old Café de la Regence at the 
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corner of the Avenue de la Gare and the Place 
Massena. 

When Tombarel got down to personal detail 
I learned that he was a wise, indefinitely 
featured young man, wearing thin silky black 
hair, wherever hair would grow on a human 
face, and dark-tinted spectacles. Sitting at 
the café, he would push his hat towards the 
back of his head so as to show a high, intel- 
lectual forehead. 

He had his vanities, had Dominique Le- 
moineau. He was in the habit of wearing gray 
lisle-thread gloves so as to hide. damp and 
stringy hands. The gloves were of correct 
yellow dogskin when he made his demand in 
marriage. 

I must confess that what worried me in the 
course of Tombarel’s story was the reconcilia- 
tion of the physical presentation of the girl 
Francine of the vivid coloring with the “Ouz, 
Papa” and “Oui, Monsieur,” of the flabby, 
characterless little bourgeoise who accepted 
Dominique. It had been my experience, both 
as a man of the world and as a portrait-painter 
by profession, that young women of Venetian 
Titianesque coloring don’t say “Mama” and 
“Papa” like blond-haired dolls whom you 
squeeze in the middle; or if they do say it, 
there’s a devil of a lot inside them that remains 
unsaid. 

On the other hand, cheap convent training 
in abysmal ignorance, immutable tradition, the 
inexorable law of Family, the barbed-wire re- 
strictions of a French provincial household, 
would be enough to reduce to pulp sans volition 
and initiative a reincarnation of Astarte. 

At this period of the story, I had to accept 
Francine as a nebulous human being con- 
ceivable only by an intellectual effort—and so, 
I am afraid, must you. Whatever tumults of 
rebellion may have raged within her bosom, 
she presented an unruffled countenance to the 
world. She exchanged tepid letters with her 
school-friends of the convent, and to such as 
didn’t know him described her fiancé as a very 
nice, good-looking young man with a beautiful 
black beard and a beautiful position in Nice. 

“C’est un jeune homme sérieux,” she wrote. 
And when in French you call anybody serious, 
you mean that he attends to his job and doesn’t 
play the fool. Lemoineau would devote the 
same scrupulousness to his duties as a husband 
as he did to his duties as a responsible man of 
business. The prospect held no glamour. But 
joy had played little part in her life. 

he remote bourgeoisie of France still are 
governed by the traditions long since thrown 
to the winds by Paris. As a general rule, 
Francine only saw Dominique in the presence 
of one of her parents, when he was on his best 
behavior. On the rare occasions when they 
were alone together his behavior was of his 
extra special best. 

“On triste raseur,” sighed Tombarel. A dull 
dog, said he, with his soul enveloped in meters 
and meters of flannelette. As you will have 
perceived, Tombarel was prejudiced against 
linen-drapers. And his prejudice grew all the 
stronger when Max Cadol, having obtained a 
Paris engagement and leaped suddenly into 
fame and fortune, again approached Monsieur 
Guiol, and was rebuffed by the accomplished 
fact of the engagement. 


The wedding was fixed for a date in the 
middle of January. The period preceding it 
was one of feverish activity. Madame 
Lemoineau found a little apartment of five 
rooms in the Rue Rossini, in Nice, where 
there was always sun between nine and 
ten in the morning; and, aided by an aged 
Cousin Hortense who, since Madame Le- 
moineau’s widowhood, had shared in the re- 
sponsibilities of Dominique’s upbringing, she 
had furnished it exquisitely in walnut. The 
salon suite, upholstered in broad-striped red- 
and-gold satin, broad-striped red-and-gold 
curtains, and a blue-and-pink carpet, guaran- 
teed to be of old Persian design, gave the room 
an air of indescribable and luxurious beauty. 

Meanwhile, Guiol did his best. The whole- 
sale house with whom he dealt offered generous 
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| discount in the matter of household linen, and 
| Cristophle and Company, of Paris, quoted him 
| special prices for silver plate. Madame Guiol 
| worked miracles in the economic provision of 
dainty underwear for the bride. They did 
things well, Madame Lemoineau and_ the 
Guiols. After all, they hadn’t respectively an 
only son and an only daughter to marry every 
day of the week. 
| The day came. With it came a dozen or so 
| Straggling males, aunts and cousins of the Le- 
| moineau family and about as many of the kins- 
folk of the Guiols. The new Hotel du Com- 
merce at the entrance of Creille, on the drop 
in the mountain road, was full. A stray com- 
mercial traveler, desirous of placing orders for 
a line of scented soap, had to sleep on the 
billiard-table of the Café Pogomas opposite, 
where all the population had gathered to 
discuss the wedding, for it was a wonderful day 
in Creille. 

Every woman woke up that morning: to the 
exciting realization that Mademoiselle Francine 
Guiol was to be married. They whipped their 





a | sluggish menfolk into a semblance of enthusi- 


jasm. Mademoiselle Francine was not only a 
| Creilloise, born and bred, like themselves but, 
| by her beauty and wealth, was the undisputed 
| princess of Creille. 

| You see, then, the whole of the crazily built 
| narrow-streeted, cobble-paved, wind-swept, 
sun-glorified, sour-smelling town all agog with 
excitement from early morning. The crum- 
bling Place de le Mairie, with its two arcaded 
|sides draped in tricolor, was thronged. The 
fire-brigade turned up in their helmets. The 
{municipal band, with their weird tin wind- 
instruments and their fifes and their drums, 
took up their position in a corner of the square. 
The shutters were up on Guiol’s vast emporium 
| beneath the arcades. All eyes were fixed on 
| the windows above, behind which the Guiol 
family had their domestic being. 

Opposite the emporium the gray old mairie 
dreamed in the morning’s sunshine. The one 
policeman of Creille, a sergent de ville—in 
more spacious and infinitely regretted days his 
predecessor had been a gendarme with a devil 
of a cocked hat and a sabre—kept a clear 
passageway from shop to mairie. 

There was excitement when Tombarel, in 


companied by the Conseil Municipal, in hetero- 
geneous attire—their susceptibilities would 
| have suffered if Tombarel, sieur de Creille, had 
|played the democratic zany and derogated 
from his ceremonial dignity—marched into the 
venerable building. There was more excite- 
ment when an automobile drove up to the doors 
of the mairie, whence issued the bridegroom, 
also in evening dress, and Madame Lemoineau, 
in lavender silk and lace of a fashion that might 
have been inaugurated by a housemaid of the 
Empress Eugénie, and Cousin Hortense, in 
some sort of unremarkable subfusk raiment. 

A few moments afterwards the bridal pro- 
cession crossed the little square. Guiol, obese, 
swallow-coated, silk-hatted. The bride, con- 
ventionally bridal in white, veiled and orange- 
blossomed. Madame Guiol, in magenta 
velvet. 

“Mon Dieu!” lamented Tombarel. “You see 
what it is to be Mayor of Creille. I, with the 
soul of an artist, an old student of the Beaux- 
Arts, to have to link myself up with the in- 
timate affairs of a woman who attires herself 
in magenta velvet!” 





| The correct young man of the expressionless 
|face, rendered more expressionless by his 
| tinted spectacles and the silky black beard, 
was duly married, according to the laws of the 
Republic, by Tombarel, Mayor of Creille. 
Documents were signed. Tombarel reduced 
his speechifying to a minimum, knowing that 
he must deliver an official allocation at the 
banquet, after the religious ceremony. 

For the religious ceremony all was prepared 
in the quaint Romanesque church, just as you 
leave the Place de la Mairie by the twenty- 
yards-long Rue du Paradis. It overlooked the 
| precipitous valley, not far from the jutting 





evening dress, girt with tricolor sash, and ac-. 


headland, where, in after time, stood the 
marble trumpeter calling to the wild echoes of 
the gorge. 

There, in the crowded little church, its nave 
roof supported on ninth-century columns and 
rounded, childishly molded arches, its aisles 
Gothic, its choir grotesquely late seventeenth- 
century baroque, were the peculiar twain 
united before the face of the Almighty. 

In French sociology one has to recognize this 
somewhat humorous fact. The French Re- 
public doesn’t officially recognize the authority 
of the Almighty and the Almighty, naturally, 
doesn’t care a hang for the République Fran- 
¢aise. So, if you want to be married in France, 
you’ve got to be married twice. 

Francine and Dominique, therefore, issued 
from the church, man and wife, in the eyes 
both of God and of man. As they re-emerged 
into the Place de la Mairie, the municipal band, 
in raucous though artistic harmony, played the 
“Wedding March.” Some vehicles stood by 
the corner of the Rue du Paradis; a car lined 
with orange blossoms, just arrived from Nice, 
into which the happy pair were ushered; the 
car which had brought the bridegroom, now 
available for Madame Lemoineau, Cousin 
Hortense and Monsieur and Madame Guiol; 
a couple of ramshackle victorias, the stock in 
trade of the local livery-stables, for the Mayor 
and the curé and the best man and the two 
bridesmaids; and the dilapidated omnibus of 
the Hétel du Comamerce for all who could get 
into it. The rest of the guests went on foot. 

In the above order did the procession start, 
preceded by the municipal band and the fire- 
brigade in their helmets; and so did they pro- 
ceed through the tortuous streets to the modern 
square at the town’s very entrance, in which 
the Hétel du Commerce is situated. For, in the 
salle-d-manger of the Hotel du Commerce was 
the wedding banquet spread, the Guiol resi- 
dence above their vast emporium affording no 
accommodation for the entertainment of thirty 
hungry people. 

The meal resembled a million other such 
wedding meals the world over. Perhaps the 
bride was paler and more subdued than the 
average young woman with her foot on the 
first step of the great adventure. So much so 
that her mother, in a whisper loud enough to 
be heard by Tombarel, said: 

“What is the matter? Toothache again? 
Did I not tell you last week to go to the 
dentist?” 

“Yes, Mama, it has begun again,” replied 
Francine. 

But the rest of the company took the inward 
bliss of the young couple for granted. Guiol, 
not a man to be accused of meanness, had pro- 
vided succulent fare. The gay sunshine 
streamed through the carefully shut windows, 
soon obscured by the steam of viands, and 
lighted up two rows of faces beaming above 
napkins tucked into their shirt collars or bodice 
openings. There was bouillabaisse, miracle of 
prodigality in the mountains so far from the 
sea, the home of the essential fish; there was 
aioli, scenting the heavy air with the delight 
of garlic; there was a cassoulet of Toulouse, a 
rich brown stew of goose and pork and white 
beans which the host of the Hétel du Com- 
merce had ordered from far Castelnaudary 
itself. No one minded a greasy chin. 

Wine flowed: wine of the mountains in 
earthen pitchers, good Bordeaux, a round of 
Corton with the cassoulet, a sweet champagne 
for dessert. Even the bride, who scarcely 
touched anything, sweltered in the genial air. 

And then the speeches. Tombarel was elo- 
quent. That sweet flower of the mountains, 
whom he first had known as the tiny tip of a 
green leaf. sprouting from the soil, had been 
plucked by the dweller in great cities. Let him 
wear it... et cetera, et cetera. You can 
imagine him declaiming his epithalamium, 
with the orator’s gusto, but with a loathing in 
his heart of the obese Guiol, of the velvet-clad 
and freely perspiring Madame Guiol, and of the 
complacent, self-possessed young bridegroom 
who stroked his thin silky. beard with in- 
effectual fingers. 
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Tongues wagged. The air was redolent of 
rich food and resonant with southern voices 
and laughter. Some wag dived under the 
table, according to old tradition, to possess 
himself of the bride’s garter. 

Francine drew back her chair impatiently. 
“T don’t wear any.” 

Whereupon the crestfallen wag emerged to 
the whole-hearted jeering of the company. 
But her veil was seized and torn to bits, so that 
a fragment remained in everyone’s possession. 

It was a beautiful wedding. But beautiful 
weddings must end, especially in the treacher- 
ous dusk of a winter’s day in the south. The 
party broke up. Some went forth in quest of 
fresh air and the hooded diligence that at some 
vague hour would take them to Nice. Others 
remained to talk and finish up the brandy, 
and the Calvados and the old Burgundy that 
the lavish Guiol had provided as liqueurs. 

Madame Guiol took Francine to a room 
where a new fur coat and last maternal 
emotions awaited her. Dominique, after em- 
bracing Madame Lemoineau to whose moist 
face tears only added an extra glistening, and 
his Aunt Hortense, slipped away too. His 
best man well amused by a Madame Dubois, 
who had married into the Lemoineau family 
and was delegated to represent her husband 
detained by business in Angouléme, did not 
notice his departure. 

A while later, Guiol appeared at the door of 
the salle-d-manger. 

“Messieurs et Mesdames, the happy couple 
are on the point of departure.” 

All rose and trooped through the narrow 
passage leading to the entrance of the hotel. 
For once regardless of sunset chill they formed 
a hedge about the waiting orange-blossomed 
car. The demoiselles d’honneur hurriedly dis- 
tributed bags of confetti. 

“It is fortunate,” said Tombarel, holding in 
his hand the minimum ceremonial quantity, 
“that they are going straight to their new 
home in Nice, and will be saved from em- 
barrassment.” 

You see there was no projected departure 
for a honeymoon among Italian lakes, Nor- 
wegian fiords, or enthralling joys of Paris; the 
romantic dream of the Lemoineaux of France 
too often are chilled by the most practical of 
considerations. Madame Lemoineau had been 
firm. Where could the honeymoon be spent to 
more advantage than in their new, beautiful 
flat in the Rue Rossini? Mariette, sister of 
Rosine, the time-honored bonne-d-tout-faire of 
Madame Lemoineau would be awaiting them 
with open and ample arms. 

They arrived. Tombarel saw Dominique 
awaiting her at the foot of the stairs. She fur- 
coated over her bridal dress; he with an open 
black overcoat and a black soft-felt hat. 

“My heart was stone,” said Tombarel in the 
course of his narrative. “She looked like 
Iphigenia about to be sacrificed. If silent 
curses could kill, Guiol never would have made 
his little fortune during the war.” 

Dominique Lemoineau took his bride by the 
arm and rushed under the shower of confetti 
into the bridal car. They drove off amid 
cheers. 

It was all over. 

“T left then,” said Tombarel, “sick at heart. 
My beautiful Venetian Francine! And that 
gringalet! He always had wet hands. Ah, mon 
Dieu! You talk about tragedies!” 

He helped himself to a cigaret and lighted it 
and blew a cloud of smoke. “I went home, 
thankful to have got away from that bourgeois 
assembly, that negation of beauty and nobility 
and the essential clean passions of our mother, 
the soil. I said to Angélique: ‘Get me some 
kind of tisane, chamomile, verbena, no matter 
what. I want a clean taste in my mouth.’ 
And almost as soon as I had finished it and 
was regaining my tranquillity, whom should 
she announce but Monsieur Guiol.” 

Tombarel informed Angélique that he was 
fed up with Guiol; with everything cosmic that 
the name of Guiol could suggest. 

. “Monsieur Guiol desires to speak to Mon- 
Sieur le Maire. It is most urgent.” 
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The Mayor must see everybody. ‘‘Faitles-le) 
entrer,” said he. 

“And this little Silenus of a linen-draper | 
bursts in upon me,” said Tombarel, “with all 
the suppressed thunderbolts of Jupiter. You 
will hear.” 

I heard. This more or less was the conver- | 
sation. 

“‘Monsieur le Maire, you have committed an 
infamy.” 

“T don’t understand, Monsieur Guiol.”’ 

You can see Tombarel withering the fat and | 
rubicund man. | 

“You soon will. You saw, everybody saw | 
my son-in-law Dominique Lemoineau drive off | 
with my daughter.” | 

“‘Parfaitement,” said Tombarel. 

“Then how did it happen that a quarter of an | 
hour ago, Dominique Lemoineau was found | 
gagged and bound hand and foot in an up-} 
stairs room at the Hotel du Commerce?” | 

Tombarel regarded him incredulously. “You 
say—mon brave Guiol?” 

“What I say. Dominique had booked a room 
in the attics—for his petites affaires—one must 
wash one’s hands and do one’s hair before 
going away with one’s bride. C’est naturel. 
He enters the room. Two brigands seize him. 
They put a bag over his head, so that he cannot 
see them. They tie him up. Underneath the 
bag they put a gag into his mouth. They lock 
the door on the outside and they leave him | 
there.” 

“My dear Guiol,” said Tombarel, bewildered | 
by this fantastic happening, “what you are | 
telling me now belongs to the realm of fairy- | 
tales. I am struck all of a heap. And, by the | 
way—where does my infamy come in?” 

“You know very well who did the trick.” | 

“Monsieur Guiol,” said Tombarel, “I was- 
born in this house, as was my father before me. 
There is no man living who would dispute the 
fact that I am a gentleman and a man of 
honor. I am as amazed as you are by this 
incredible occurrence.” 

“T believe you, Monsieur le Maire.” 

He had to. The Provencal and the Scot 
have much in common on the point of honor. 
No one can fret them with impunity. Guiol 
groveled. 

“All the same,” said he, “the little Antonelli, 
the young waiter at the Hétel du Commerce, 
thought that a red-headed and red-bearded 
man, who said he was one of the wedding party 
and took a room at the hotel, bore a singular 
resemblance to your godson, Monsieur Max 
Cadol.” 

“N—— de D—— de N—— de D— de 
N—— de—— D- —!” cried Tombarel, to the | 
stupefaction of Guiol, who never had deemed | 
it possible for Monsieur Alcide de Tombarel, | 
Mayor of Creille, to express himself in such 
terms of unbridled blasphemy. “And it was 
that scoundrel of a Max in a black beard who | 
ran off with Francine? WN de D—— de 
N de D——! Mais quelle farce!—quelle 
galéjade de Marseillais!” 

He rocked in Homeric laughter. 

“And my daughter—you tell me she wasn’t 
in the conspiracy?” a] 

“Monsieur Guiol,” said Tombarel, with one | 
of his perfect gestures, “haven’t I told you 
that I know nothing at all of the matter?” 











| 
| 


“Now, listen,” said Tombarel. “We must 
follow the bride.” 

The most astonished young woman in the 
world was Francine when she realized that the 
car, in all its horrible repellency of orange 
blossoms and new husband, was going, not 
westwards towards the dreadful and dreaded 
flat in Nice, but eastwards. They flashed 
through Monte Carlo. 

a I thought we were going to Nice,” she | 
said. 

“My mother made her arrangements. I 
made mine. We go for a holiday to Italy. 
Does that please you?” 

He put an arm around her waist. She 
shrank into her corner. 

“Not yet,” she pleaded. : 
She did not reply at once to his question, 
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being at first too miserable to care. One place 
with Dominique was as bad as another. At 
any rate, she reflected a moment later, there 
would be people to look at in the hotels in 
Italy, whereas there would be only Dominique 
to look at across the dinner-table in Nice. On 
the whole, she was dejectedly glad; glad too, 
that, contrary to her mother’s wishes, she had 
insisted on taking her trousseau and other 
personal effects with her in the car. If the 
luggage had been sent beforehand to Nice by 
cart, Dominique’s Italian scheme might have 
been spoiled. 

“Perhaps it is better for us to go to Italy,” 
sne said at last tonelessly. 

“May I smoke a cigaret?” he asked. 

She eagerilv gave permission. Far better 
that he should smoke than talk. It was not 
her girlish dream of a honeymoon journey .. . 
but one-can’t have éverything in this world. 

When they passed through the customs at 
the frontier, she remained in the car, silently 
having handed over her keys. In the idyllic 
days before the war people could go into one 
another’s countries without the worry of pass- 
ports. The chauffeur from the Nice garage 
had crossed the frontier a hundred times and 
was furnished with the necessary documents. 
From the car windows, among the lights gleam- 
ing in the darkness, she saw her first carabiniere 
in cocked hat, tightly buttoned swallow-tailed 
coat and swaggering sword, and she liked him. 
Italy would, at least, be picturesque. 

At the hotel in Bordighera they were ex- 
pected. She almost admired Dominique’s cold 
and crafty negation of his mother’s authority. 
After he had registered at the desk they were 
shown up to their room. He merely looked in. 
She would desire to change, as soon as the 


luggage was brought up. They would dine at ~ 


seven-thirty. She must remember that 
Italian time was an hour in advance of French 
time. With singular delicacy he left her. 

While she busied herself with her wardrobe 
and her toilette she began to wonder whether 
she had misjudged the unpleasant being who 
was her husband... He had kissed her 
twice that day. She had shrunk from the 
pressure of the silky mustache and beard. She 
shrugged her shoulders. She would have to 
put up with it. Her mother and a million 
other girls had done so before her. Perhaps 
it would be all right. One never knows. He 
had been very kind to spare her a crise des nerfs 
during the journey. 
* She already was dressed and waiting when a 
knock came at the door, and on her word of 
response, Dominique entered. He took off his 
soft black hat and bowed. 

“Tu es ravissante,”’ said he. 

Some unprecedented throb in his voice 
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brought the color into her cheeks. He moved 
towards the cabinet de toilette. 

“May 1 F ae 

“Oh, bien stir.” 

He disappeared. If only he would abandon 
that long thin silky beard and those eternal 
tinted glasses and would dry his hands! She 
sat before the mirror and began to use the 
burnisher from a cheap manicure case, one of 
her wedding presents. 

The dressing-room door opened. A voice 
rang cheerily through the room. 

“Carissima di mio cuore, enfin seuls.” 

She sprang to her feet and confronted Max 
Cadol, young, elegant, clean-shaven, the lights 
of all the devils of happiness dancing in his 
dark eyes. 

“You?” She staggered back. Asked the 
obvious questions. “You here? What are you 
doing in my room? Je vous prie de vous en 
aller.”” She went indignantly to the beli-push. 
“Tt is infamous. I will call my husband.’ 

“Your husband? Who is that?” 

“Dominique Lemoineau.” 

“But it is I, the fond Dominique Lemoineau, 
who drove away with you from the Hétel du 
Commerce, among the blessings and confetti 
of our families. Look,” said he. 

And he drew from the pocket of his dinner 
jacket which had replaced the wedding tail- 
coat, a horrible hairy thing, wig and full beard, 
and threw it at her feet. 

She fainted. 

She came to in the arms of the man she had 
loved despairingly. She lay there deliciously 
until such time as propriety counseled de- 
nunciation. 

Cadol lighted a cigaret and let her denunciate. 

“But whom did I really marry, you or 
Dominique?” she asked at last. 

“Aha!” cried Cadol, “that’s my secret. At 
any rate, you are here, in Italy, with me, in- 
scribed in the register as Madame Max Cadol.” 

“What a scandal!” said poor Francine. 

“There are more scandals made in Heaven 
than marriages, I assure you,” said he. “Would 
anyone believe that you didn’t run away with 
me of your own free will?” 

“Blackmail. I am well caught.” 

“More than well.” 

He proved it by taking her into his arms and 
kissing her as she never had imagined anybody, 
man or woman, could kiss. She tingled from 
toes to hair. She hadn’t Venetian coloring for 
nothing, the little hussy, as Tombarel re- 
marked. 

When he released her, she swayed aside, 
dazed, and put her hands before her eyes. 

“Let me think.” 

“As much as you like,” said Max Cadol. 

She though:, wandering about the room 


Ea 


with hands up to a crazy head. At last she 
halted before him, and snapped her fingers 
with a Carmen gesture. 

“Zut! Let us go and dine.” 


“That’s the whole story,” said Tombarel, 
who in his inimitable way, had made this last 
bedroom scene dance before my eyes. “Of 
course he had bribed the chauffeur, and he was 
helped by his friend, Raoul de Salére, the mad- 
dest young man in France. But that is how 
he got Francine.” 

“T don’t think that it’s quite the whole story, 
my dear friend,” said I. “As far as you have 
gone, I find it stimulating but peculiarly 


immoral. There must have been the devil 
to pay in Creille. What happened to the 
sinners?” 


“They were in Italy, Belgium . . . Max got 
an engagement in Brussels. You can’t get an 
extradition order for the offense of tying a man 
up, without hurting him or robbing him, and 
aig him in a room. De minimis non curat 

XL. 

“Max and Francine were as happy as any 
pair of barbarous infidels. But I, Mayor of 
Creille—mon Dieu, what I suffered! I, Alcide 
de Tombarel, was summoned to appear before 
the Préfet des Alpes Maritimes. If I had not 
convinced him of my innocence, I would have 
struck him on the cheek, and, as between 
gentlemen, there would have been nothing for 
it but a duel. Only common sense spared the 
life of Monsieur le Préfet,” said Tombarel, 
with a twist of his mustache. 

“And then?” I asked. 

“And then? Well—then the war. Poor 
Dominique Lemoineau, always the petit poilu 
with his black beard, was killed in the first 
October. It is not right nowadays to despise 
these little bourgeois measurers of flannel with 
wet hands who died like heroes. Reguiescant in 
pace—and in the reverent memory of their 
country .. .” 

He was silent for a moment or two. He 
went on: 

“Max went through the war. He was 
wounded twice. He has every decoration you 
can think of. Francine went on the stage and 
made a success. At the end of the war I had 
to go to Guiol. ‘My good friend’—he wasn’t 
my good friend, but no matter—‘this con- 
vulsion of the world has changed all human 
values. There must be a reconciliation.’ There 
was. 

“‘And so it came to pass that I, as Mayor of 
Creille, had to remarry Francine. We had pre- 
cisely the same ceremonies as we had five years 
before. Plus ca change, plus c’est la méme chose. 
The only difference was that nobody was clever 
enough to impersonate Max Cadol.” 


The Happiest Human Beings in the World (Continued from page 77) 


as they go for a loaf of bread—and call 
it happiness. And because they expect 
nothing different they may be said to be old; 
they have lost their youth—sold their birth- 
right to explore, manipulate, build and create, 
for a meal and a cave. And that many of them 
know it, we may infer from their cry: ‘Make 
me a child again, just for tonight!” 

They are not doing anything but make a liv- 
ing. They are not slaves, nor yet yoked oxen; 
they are housed and clothed comfortably 
enough, and they have enough to eat. But after 
all, few animals in a state of nature are worse off. 
Man by nature is not that kind of animal; he 
is a creator and not a mere liver. It is inherent 
in his very nature that he should not be content 
with mere living; otherwise he need not have 
parted company with his ape ancestors. 

New Yorkers are a queer lot. Perhaps they 
do not expect happiness, perhaps they gave it 
up for the privilege of living in New York. Or 
perhaps they look upon themselves, as did the 
early Christian martyrs, as saviors of civiliza- 
tion! At any rate they are martyrs and prob- 


ably demand ecstasy as proof of their victory.. 


But a martyr has only one victory and it does 


not necessarily last. At the age of eight Lwon 
every marble in Kirkersville, Ohio, but my 
ecstasy was short-lived—my father made me 
‘give the marbles back. Was I unhappy? 
Not at all. It was a glorious victory and I had 
not lost my youth. . 

John Brown is a New Yorker and as happy 
a man as I have ever known. He is no martyr, 
nor does the feeling that he is near the center 
of the universe interest him enough to make 
him a mere spectator. That might make some 
people happy—by taking their attention from 
themselves... John does not find happiness 
second-hand. Otherwise he is typical—there 
is nothing distinctive about him. He is no 
great exception to any general rule; he is 
normal in every respect. Does the secret of 
his happiness lie in that? 

John has never been really sick and in his 
fifty years of life has never stopped manipu- 
lating and creating. Sickness is pathologic; to 
stop “creating” is also pathologic. Neither 
makes for happiness—disease is dis-ease. 

Suppose John had any one of a hundred 
defects I could easily name, defects such as 


may be found among human beings. But he. 


has none. He inherited a naturally sound 
body. He has all the parts of a life-sized man. 
His early training was such that he is afraid of 
nothing. He hates nothing but ignorance. 

John’s appetites are normal. His sense 
organs are keen and receptive to the world at 
large. He was not trained to go around 
shutting his eyes, closing his ears and holding 
his nose. He is not so finicky that he cannot 
take hold of anything that challenges his 
curiosity. Early in life he learned habits of 
bodily cleanliness and decency, and of walking 
and talking straight. 

The net result is that John’s digestive 
system gives him steam enough to keep him 
going as a whole and as a live man. Going 
where? Where he likes to go. He has never 
worked, as work is generally understood; he 
has never held down a job, as jobs are usually 
held down. He isa creator, a builder, a doer, 4 
man of family, a man of affairs. 

But above all John is a manipulator. He 
manipulates not as our-ape ancestors did— 
merely monkeying with things—but as our 


human ancestors did—learning through manip- . 


ulation to control things for human ends 
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thereby getting much out of life because they 
never had to stop to live. John makes his 


I do not mean to be trite. I am trying to ex- 
press the idea that John at fifty is younger than 


living by living. 


. many boys at fifteen, keener about everything 
. going. I did not say more efficient! The most 


efficient clown in the show is often the saddest 
man in town and off-stage is more dead than 
alive. We tend to make efficiency the big 
business in life. Mere efficiency never got the 
human race anywhere, and never will. It 
should not be worshiped as a fetish. 

Happiness comes not by getting something 
done but in the doing of it: the day by day, 
hour by hour, minute by minute immersion in 
activity which satisfies innate desires for action. 

A happy community is neither senile nor 
crippled; it retains its youth. It is virile, 
healthy, fairly free from danger, has a reason- 
ably cheap and abundant food supply. It is 
not oppressed, suffers no great barriers of rank, 
no threat of persecution, no tyranny of political 
despot or religious priest. It is free from 
poverty, disease and crime, free from religious 
intolerance and military oppression, free from 
the bullets of the fanatic and from the demands 
of the bandit who shoots to kill. It must not 
have too much or too little rain, too great cold 
or too much heat, or ever be threatened by 
earthquake, hurricane or pestilence. 

There is no such place and there are no such 
people, you say. Well, I have found such 
places and such people. Even in India—but 
you would not believe that. Andin China... 
I suspect that before China went on the rocks 
there was as much happiness per square inch of 
Chinese territory as was ever found in any 
country in the world. And in Japan ... If 
happiness depended on mere achievement, I 
should nominate the Japanese for first place. 
But it does not; and as the Japanese just now 
are rather dubious about their achievement, I 
must rule them out. 

South Sea Islands? There is a paradise! 
“But they are so far away, and besides, the 
islanders aren’t civilized!” 

Have you any clear-cut definition of civiliza- 
tion? I have not. We talk about progress— 
its march, its wheels; but where do we go from 
here? Which way is our civilization headed? 
You may know. I do not. 

Could a South Sea Islander be as far along in 
life as we are even though he has produced no 
Lindbergh nor heard the purr of an airplane? 
Does our obsession that money talks, and the 
fact that it never stops talking, confuse us as to 
the worth of our civilization? Mere possession 
does not necessarily make for wholesome living, 
nor does din of factories, railways, automobiles 
and airplanes make for richer living. The 
assumption that our triumphs in the physical 
and biologic sciences make life more certain 
and the world safer has not been verified by the 
test of time. 

Many of our ills are not inherent in human 
life; they are toxins generated by the life we 
lead. We must conquer them or they kill us. 
For example: much money and energy are now 
being put into the solution of two diseases, 
cancer and tuberculosis; and every advance in 
the understanding of them is hailed as progress. 

My South Sea Islander is not interested— 
and you set him down as uncivilized. More to 
the point is the fact that he is not concerned— 
such problems do not exist for him; he need no 
more worry about them than about next 
winter’s coal or whether dreadnoughts are 
obsolete and should be scrapped. 

Make no mistake about one thing: there is 
nothing empty about the South Sea Islander’s 
life. He is neither moron, do-little nor dreamer. 
He is an actor, and on no mean stage. Mean! 
To speak of his sky as turquoise, his sea as sap- 
phire, his forests as emerald, and his sunsets as 
liquid opal, would be to speak in terms of 
rocks and stones, baubles that grown-ups in 
somber climes play with—but it would not be 
to describe them. They baffle description—as 
do all the glories of nature which move our 
souls to gladness. 


And climate! Freedom from cold which 


would force him to hibernate, grow a pelt, en- 
case himself in another animal’s- skin, or in- 
stall a central heating-plant—this one factor 
alone wipes out his need of confronting the 
eternal problems of: what shall we wear? why 
doesn’t the janitor give us more heat?. would 
that we could afford to get out of this beastly 
climate! , 

The South Sea Islander’s life is as full and 
rich as is that of the average American. In all 
that makes for happiness it is fuller and richer. 
In the variety of experiences he encounters 
between birth and death—in his open-air 
activities, hunting, fishing and tilling the soil; 
in his ceremonial life, with its naive mythology 
and intimate contact with his gods; in his 
knowledge of his world and his capacity to mold 
it to his own ends; in his more intimate rela- 
tions as child, youth, lover, parent and grand- 
parent, and as one of a community of friends 
and a member of well-knit social organizations 
—he lives a rounded-out life, and lives it so 
well, so successfully, so vigorously and ro- 
bustly that he keeps his youth. - 

I spoke of “gods.” “Superstitions!” you 
probably exclaimed. And you very likely felt 
sorry for the poor degraded savage—drifting 
rudderless in a world of fearsome shadows, 
lurking enemies and hidden meanings— 
groveling like a coward before every breeze. 

Now the fact is that you and I have wasted a 
lot of breath—which, as my Scotch wife would 
say, we might have saved to cool our porridge— 
worrying about the heathen bowed down to 
wood and stone. Maybe he is, but in no one 
of the five continents have I ever found any 
evidence of such heathen fear. 

The native of the South Sea Islands lives ina 
world he knows. It is a world in which he has 
made friends, with which he is at peace, and 
with which he is in love. He finds no more 
things to be afraid of in walking through life 
than does the native of Licking County, Ohio; 
and he is just as superstitious as a Harvard 
freshman—no more, no less. 

We of this Machine Age have got so far from 
“manufactured” objects that we cannot afford 
to own the chairs our grandfathers made with 
their own hands and sanctified with use; only 
the world’s richest men can collect colonial 
second-hand furniture to their heart’s content. 

We have no time to create what we want 
because we must make money for what we 
need. If we have any time left we go some- 
where to buy happiness—a banquet, a picnic or 
the weekly, monthly or annual dinner of our 
lodge, club, fraternity, party, sect. Do you 
ever sigh for the time when every day will be 
Sunday and every night Saturday night? That 
is the only calendar my South Sea Islander 
knows. For him life is just one eternal, endless 
lodge-meeting, family picnic, annual conven- 
tion, husking-bee, Christmas, New Year’s, 
Fourth of July, and Thanksgiving Day. 

Doesn’t it begin to be plain that my South 
Sea Islander is happy in his world because he 
himself made it and made it to fit himself? He 
does not get his religion from one source, his 
clothes from another, his fashions from another. 
He is not beset with reformers, bedeviled with 
propaganda or hounded by bill-boards and 
selling-talk. 

He himself has made all that he uses, and 
made it skilfully, cleverly, beautifully. He is 
an accomplished performer in more ways than 
I have time to name. He has fine control over 





his body, knows how to put it through its | 
paces, knows how to get out of it what he wants 
to get and as much as he needs to get to carry | 
him about and keep him tuned up. Do you | 
and I get more out of ourselves? . 

Some years ago I visited in one day two vil- 
lages in what was then the German South Seas. 
One had accepted civilization; the other had 
declined it—and I was shown the oven where 
civilization’s emissary had been roasted. The 
converted village was a perfect picture of sordid 
decay in its pigs and chickens, its gardens, 
yards and outhouses, its dwelling-houses and 
everything within them; and the faces and 
bodies of the natives themselves bespoke 
abject misery. Everybody had been “saved”’; 
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but I found no man, woman or child who 
looked like a healthy human being. 

They might have been happy, as I con- 
ceivably might be were I a Moslem dying on 
the field of battle with the vision of Moham- 
med’s paradise before my eyes. That is not the 
kind of happiness I am talking about, nor is it 
happiness as I conceive it; it may be just as 
good, it may be a “higher” life. 

The other village, with its “long pig” oven 
ready for the next drummer from progress, was 
a going concern, full of life, full of vitality, full 
of men, women and children who could smile, 
who could roar with laughter, who enjoyed 
their food, who could sing and dance. They 
seemed to me to be very happy people. 

The “civilized’’ village was dying of old age; 
the “savage” had the spirit of eternal youth. 

If you insist that I be specific in the geog- 
raphy of happiness I shall have to pass over 
Samoa, Tahiti, the Marquesas and other 
Polynesian islands, for I do not know them 
personally. They are nearly all lost to happi- 
ness anyway—it has been reformed out of 
them. I nominate the Trobriand group, one 
of that great chain of archipelagos a thou- 
sand miles east of New Guinea. 

There is a life for you! The islanders have 
all the charm that belongs to the South Seas in 
general, but they also have a system of their 
own. Each island belongs to a certain social 
and happiness-yielding organization which in- 
cludes a great circle of islands. 

To describe how the social ball is kept rolling 
year after year through that great circle would 
be to write a book. But just think what it in- 
volves: such fishing as you never dreamed of, 
such canoeing as you have never conceived— 
and in seas so blue and under skies so blue that 
the eyes dance with the mere joy of looking at 
them. 

Throughout the great circle of islands are 
friends, rivals, but the rivalry is for that which 
makes for the eternal joy of life, for a round of 
happiness, the kind of happiness that can be 
seen; heard, tasted, smelled, embraced and 
talked about in the men’s club and around the 
family circle. 

Sensual? Yes. All I know about anything 
comes to me through my senses or through the 
stored sense-impressions of my fellow men. I 
know of no good reason why I should be 
ashamed of them. Nor, I repeat, am I here 
concerned with Grecian glory, Roman gran- 
deur, the ecstatic smile of martyrs, the anemic 
joys of poets, or the cold, lofty heights of 
philosophy. I am looking for old-fashioned 
happiness: such happiness as you and I had 
when we were young, when we were trying our- 
selves out, tasting new things, getting ac- 
quainted with the world by handling it, 
manipulating it, recreating it, molding it, 
living it, and loving all of it because it all 
seemed good. 

I dined last night with four friends. One 
was prematurely bald, one prematurely old. 
One was a dyspeptic, one a glutton. One had 
an ulcerated tooth, one had no teeth, and not 
one of them had ever had perfect teeth. One 
was afraid of women. One hated them. One 
lost an eye in a motor accident that killed a 
girl. One moved to the country, which he 
hated, because the city’s noise drove him 
crazy. One moved to town because the 
country’s quiet drove him crazy. One lost his 
coat and collar in a subway rush. One was so 
afraid of fire he would not use an elevator. 
One had lost his appendix; one, four inches of 
his colon, several adenoids, and his tonsils. 
One was divorced, one wanted to be, and one 
had been jailed for aOR ae of alimony. 

One lost his grandfather in the Civil War, 
his father in the Spanish War, and his son in the 
World War for which his grandchildren would 
ae to help pay. One believed in astrology 

and palmistry, one in total immersion, one in 
msl creation, one in monkeys, and all five of 
us had grown up in Original Sin. One was a 
Democrat, one a Republican, two had no 
politics, had never voted, and were “‘ag’in the 
government.” Four believed in prohibition for 
the masses, three believed in bootleggers, and 
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one had taken a drink-cure. One expected to 
die of paresis. One had disowned his daughter. 
One had been disowned by his father. 

Only five, all men! Five out of a hundred 
million. And I have not said a word about the 
demands on them for money to pay for char- 
ities they never heard of, wars they never 
started, fires they never kindled, crimes they 
never committed, tariffs they never profited by, 
churches they never attended, graft they never 
participated in, advertisements they never 
read, and for city, state and national govern- 
ments which fool a lot of people all the time 
and some people almost no time at all 

And they had to pay an “amusement tax” 
for a dinner badly served and eaten to the 
blare, din, roar, boom, screech and scream of 
jazz band, rattling dishes, elevated trains, sub- 
way blasting, steamboat whistles and _fire- 
engine sirens. And yet we talk of the poor 
savages enslaved by custom! I think of Atlantic 
City and then of a coral atoll; of Central Park, 
and then of the tro = ee forest; of English 
sparrows, and then of cockatoos ‘and birds of 
paradise; of women with dogs in their arms, 
and then of women with children in their 
arms; of the gray Atlantic, and then of the 
blue South Seas; of fogs, leaden skies, blizzards, 
floods, cyclones, a hundred in the shade and 
twenty below zero, and then of sweet, soft, 
soothing trade-winds, of dependable mon- 
soons, and the sapphire skies of the South Seas. 

I think of dentists, and then of the hundreds 
of South Sea Islanders’ skulls I have examined 
in vain for an unsound tooth. I think of being 
nagged mercilessly to buy things I do not need, 
tempted ceaselessly to want things I cannot 
afford, forever cajoled into doing things I am 
not fitted for, sternly warned to be reverent, 
gravely reprimanded for not being dignified, 
and then I think of the Argonauts of the South 
Seas. And when I think of the South Seas I 
think of eternal youth. 

Why don’t I go there? Well, I have been 
twice and am going again (Deo volente) ; ; and if I 
could get some of you to join me I’d go there to 
stay. Would webe happy? Probablynot. But 
this I know: once having had a taste of the 
South Seas, you would sigh for more. 

But why “probably not”? Because we are 
now too deeply rooted in our own native soil, 
too deeply dyed i in its hues.. We might possi- 
bly be happy in the Trobriands for years, but 
we should be driven home to die by a force 
as inexorable as that which drives salmon after 
their deep-sea cruise to the mountain brook in 
which they were born and to which they must 
return. 

No child is born unhappy any more than it is 
born clever, c , wise, polite, refined or 
ladylike. Any child can be so trained that its 
life will inevitably be overcast and at best it 
can leave its drab level only for temporary joys, 
or it can be trained so that even a dungeon can- 
not shut out the sun from its life or crush out 
its happiness. 

You and I, then, may not have had the hap- 
piness which should have been ours by right, 
nor can we guarantee our children against 
misfortune; but we can train them so in habits 
of humanness, courage, fortitude, truthfulness, 
decency, honor, self-reliance and sociability, 
and of “seeing it through” like a thoroughbred, 
that happiness will become part of their 
nature and they can preserve their youth even 
up to a ripe and happy old age. With such 
habits ingrained nothing can turn them against 
society, nor will society find cause to cast them 
out. Misfortune cannot rob them of their 
character, and they can even smile at death, 
happy in ‘the thought that angels could have 
done no more. 

“But how about us grown-ups?” you may 
say. “We are no longer children to be trained, 
we are set in our ways; must we go to the 
South Seas to be happy?” 

That is a fair fees 1M And the answer is, 
of course, “No.” Why “‘of course”? Because 
we are not South Sea Islanders. But, as I 
have tried also to point out, we can, if. we are 
not senile, learn such habits of ne as will 
make happiness possible. 
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I suspect that the most. common habit we 
have which makes for distress is the habit of 
living beyond our means—not only of mone- 
tary income but of vital and emotional energy. 
As a consequence we drag our feet through life, 
figuratively and literally speaking. It is plain 
enough that we do not get ahead in worldly 
goods if our daily expenditure keeps pace with, 
or outsteps, our daily income. It is not so plain 
that the same principle is behind the building 
up of a reserve of vital goods and wisdom. 

The demands on our time and attention are 
enormous and tend to increase in an insidious 
manner. Most of these demands must be met 
with a no—or the waste-basket—if we are to 
have time to order our lives along serene and 
sound lines. 

We are all more or less aware that we overtax 
our energy and get emotionally excited over too 
many trivial affairs, but we keep plunging in, 
saying to ourselves, as did old Rip Van Winkle, 
“T won’t count this one,” or trusting to the 
family doctor to pull us through and set us on 
our feet when our valves begin to leak, or our 
arteries to harden, or our alimentary canals to 
lay down on their work—when in short our 
bodies no longer can convert the energy in food 
into the steam required to live like able- 
bodied human beings. 

I know personally scores of men and women 


who are habitually so emotionally wrought up 
a dozen times a day that, when a real crisis 
comes, their emotional energy can only move 
them to distraction, tears, flight, or blind. 
senseless rage. They live so intensely that a 
night’s sleep does not suffice to allow the body 
to be rid of the day’s fatigue products. They 
rise to the day’s work with hardly more energy 
than when they quit the previous day’s work. 

Such men and women have no time or 
energy to live because they exhaust both time 
and energy in keeping alive. They go through 
life eternally broke. They can’t get more out 
of life because they can’t put more into life. 
They can’t be happy because they are crowded, 
pushed, pulled, swamped by countless im- 
pulses which have no biologic value, satisfy no 
social needs, and contribute nothing to indi- 
vidual life, health, or happiness. 

We can live no more like South Sea Islanders 
than we can live like Eskimos or Hottentots or 
our Stone Age ancestors, nor do we want to. 
We can free ourselves of much of the baggage 
of bad, wasteful and sloppy habits of living and 
thereby give ourselves more biologic freedom 
and a saner social organization. 

For, after all, life without happiness is 
abnormal, slavish and pathologic. If we are 
not the happiest people in the world, it is not 
the world’s fault. It is our own. 
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Our Changi ng Morals (Continued from page 93) 


decays. Judge Lindsey, reporting that mar- 
riage licenses fell twenty-five percent from 
1921 to 1922, explains the decrease as due to 
the spread of unlicensed ménages. These free 
unions would offer an admirable exit from the 
difficulties of our current code were it not for 
the continued economic dependence of woman 
upon man—and her psychological dependence 
upon him before marriage binds him to her 
whims. 

Periodic disabilities, and the possibility of 
children, reduce the woman’s earning power; 
unless she can secure a home and some fairly 
permanent protection in return for the risks she 
runs, the advantage of freedom is all on the 
side of the male. 

At present—though this feeling too is in flux, 
and tends to weaken—a woman is lowered in 
the eyes of a man by her generosity; the male 
is a fighter, or likes to conceive himself so, and 
relishes at least a pretense of resistance to dig- 
nify his victory; when he has quite conquered 
he seeks new fields of glory. At present, but 
again subject to change without notice, the 
male likes to think that the woman whom he 
chooses as his permanent mate has never be- 
longed to any other man. He will readily agree 
to a temporary union with an experienced 
isso but he seldom wishes her for his legal 
wife. 

It is as if he accepted Weininger’s brutal 
statement, that every woman is by tempera- 
ment either a mother or a rake; and as if he 
suspected that a woman who has loved her 
neighbors without stint will revert to that 
promiscuity as soon as the novelty of marriage, 
or the burden of motherhood, disappears. 

The male never dreams of applying the 
same scrutiny or judgment to himself; he as- 
sumes his ability to from variety to monot- 
ony without any likelihood of deviation from 
uxorious fidelity. What actuates him is not 
reason, but the proprietary sense; his feelings 
go back to the ancient and almost universal 
custom of marriage by purchase; he is buying 
something on the market, and does not want 
to pay a good price for second-hand material. 
He thinks of woman as the author of the tenth 
commandment thought of her. 

All that will change; and perhaps when the 
change is complete, and birth-control has quite 
differentiated mating from parentage, men will 
apply to women the same lenient standard by 
which they ju themselves, or ideally will 
apply to the: ves the same strict standard 
by which they now judge women. But during 
the long transition woman will suffer through 


the reckless egoism and irresponsibility of the 
man. 

Free love is love free for the male; it is a trap 
into which the emancipated woman falls with 
a very emancipated man. Some day woman 
may be economically independent, and mother- 
hood may not leave her at the mercy of a 
naturally promiscuous male. Some day, far 
distant, we may find a way of caring for chil- 
dren without binding the man to the woman 
who has borne them by him; then free love will 
be a boon to all, and the ideal state of a finally 


liberated race. Till then we had better obey 


the law. 


This being the condition of affairs before 
marriage, consider the conditions after it. 

Returning from the honeymoon, which was 
all billing and cooing, our adventurers dis- 
cover marriage, where the cooing ends and the 
bills begin. They perceive that they have 
attempted the most difficult thing in the world 
—communism—and are in the highly un- 
stable equilibrium of equality. 

Communism is feasible in primitive civiliza- 
tions and primitive souls, which have little to 
divide; but as goods increase, the willingness to 
share is engulfed in the impulse of acquisition. 
Quarrels about money begin as soon as the 
delirium of love subsides. A war for mastery 
ensues, and love does not cease till one or the 
other party has finally given in. 

Presumably, Hebrew and Roman law made 
the male unquestionable master to avoid this 
incessant trial at arms. The legal establish- 
ment of female supremacy might have served 
just as well; for though woman is at a disad- 
vantage physically, she has superior powers 
of strategy which, as often as not, reduce the 
_— to the position of a tolerated commissary 

erk. 

Now that we are equal before the law, and no 
one agrees to love, honor and obey, we must 
find out for ourselves which is the master; 
and to this problem we devote the first ten 
years of marriage. 

Meanwhile anatomical disillusionment sets 
in. Man and woman alike discover that love’s 
fitful fever burned not primarily for their joy, 
but for the continuance of the race. The wo- 
man finds herself changed from a goddess into 
a cook—unless, perchance, she has found one 
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become less frequent and thoughtful, that he 
makes love, if at all, with absent-minded 
punctuality. ‘ . 

He lacks the imagination to see his wife as a 
stranger sees-her,-or to see a stranger’s wife as 
she will appear at nine o’clock the next morn- 
ing; in all his thinking and in hers distance 
lends enchantment to the view, and the new is 
mistaken for the beautiful. 

Add childlessness or idleness on the part of 
the woman, and she too begins to hunger for 
some unfamiliar face or scene that may re- 
store the charming flatteries of desire. Neither 
premeditates adultery; they long for “life.” 
Suddenly the senses conquer sense, loyalty 
slips away, suspicion comes on feline feet, and 
the final fury: of detection is welcomed as 
simplifying a situation too complex for suc- 
cessful pretense and mastery. 

It appears that 40 percent of all divorces 
are of childless couples. Here is the central 
source of the broadening Mississippi of divorce: 
53 per 100,000 population in these States in 
1890, 73 in 1900, 112 in 1916; that is, in the 
last case, one divorce for nine marriages. 

The more recent developments must startle 
even those who are sated with statistics. 
The Literary Digest for February 17, 1923, 
quoted Judge Lindsey as saying that in Denver, 
in the year of Our Lord 1921, the number of 
separations granted had equaled the number 
of marriages. In the preceding four years the 
proportion of divorces to marriages had risen 
from 25 to 50 percent. In Chicago, in 1922, 
there were 39,000 marriages, and 13,000 di- 
vorces. In 1924, in the state of New York, 
marriages decreased 4.6 percent as compared 
with 1923; divorces increased 8.2 percent 
(New York Times, November 15, 1925). 
So much by way of specific illustration for our 
abstract discourse. 

Th: causes assigned by the courts for this 
guillotining of marriage are ingeniously super- 
ficial: desertion, cruelty, neglect, intoxication, 
and what-not—as if these were unknown when 
divorce was rare. Beneath such surface 
factors lie the new distaste for parentage and 
that passion for variety which, though it is as 
old as man, is enhanced tenfold today by the 
individualism of modern life, the urban multi- 
plicity of sexual stimuli, and the commercial 
organization of sexual gratification. 

Woman’s attractiveness as a mate is largely 
a matter of beauty; man selects for beauty 
because beauty was once the flag of health 
and. the silent pledge of robust maternity. 
But marriage is long and beauty is fleeting; 
beauty cannot serve in permanence as the 
bond that holds the man. 

Man’s attractiveness as a mate is largely 
a matter of personality and vigor; but even 
the most brilliant personality and the most 
virile ardor must fade after years of compulsory 
companionship and devotion. 

he man saves himself for a time by daily 
absences; the woman seeks to preserve her 
beauty by postponing motherhood, and culti- 
vating her skin with such an assortment of 
chemicals as makes scientific agriculture seem 
incompetent and primitive. 

But the heart of the matter soon appears. 
Woman’s sexual attractiveness must, for the 
preservation of the union, be replaced by her 
attractiveness as a mother; thereby splendors 
flourish in her which were not dreamed of in 
the male’s philosophy; thereby she changes 
and grows and is a revelation again, and the 
marvel and mystery of the child wrap her about 
in a novel and irresistible charm. That miss- 
ing, home becomes a house—dead walls 
around the corpse of love; and soon there are 
only fragments where there might have been a 
family. 


Yet the family is the most natural and 
spontaneous of social institutions, resting 


directly on native dispositions not merely to 
mate but to rear children; so that one normally 
would not consider it necessary to make it the 
object of moral disquisitions. 

What we call the “‘reproductive instinct” is 
a labyrinthine complex of impulses, aptitudes 
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and preferences; and perhaps the mating mo- 


«tive should be distinguished strictly from such 


reproductive dispositions as the desire for 
offspring, and the tendency to care sedulously 
for children once they have arrived. For 
though some women and many men believe 
themselves exemipt from the desire for off- 
spring, there are few men, and fewer women, 
who do not soon find even the unwelcomed 
and infinitely troublesome infant an admirable 
and lovable phenomenon. 

Of course children do not exist for parents, 
but parents for children; and the origin and 
significance of the family derive from the in- 
valuable helplessness of the child. The family 
has been the saving vehicle of those customs 
and arts, those traditions and morals, which 
make the substance of our human heritage and 
constitute the psychological cement of social 
organization. 

Now this function of the family, as the moral 
and integrating center of society, grew from 
its position as the producing unit of mankind. 
All the world knows that this focal position of 
the family is gone, and that our industrialized 
populations are in the unstable condition of 
shifting their moral base from an institution 
which has lost its economic and _ political 
footing. 

The migration of industry from home and 
field to factory and the road, the development 
of the elusive job as the geographically variable 
center of the individual life, the mobility of 
labor called everywhither as the flow of capital 
or the appearance of natural resources may 
decree, have cut through the bonds that held 
sons to their fathers in the constrving unity 
of the home. Large-scale industry and a con- 
sequently centralizing state have combined 
in that disruption of the home for which mere 
theories have received the blame. 

Family loyalty and devotion are drying up, 
and their emotional wealth is being absorbed 
by patriotism, just as parental power yields 
year by year to the broadened functions and 
exalted powers of the state. Everywhere the 
spontaneous cooperation of natural forms of 
human association breaks up, and finds pre- 
carious replacement by the external and arti- 
ficial bonds. of law and order, of indoctrination 
and compulsion. At last this economic and 
political individualism mirrors itself in a moral 
individualism unsurpassed in the strategy of 
profit and typical of those ages in which great 
civilizations have melted into the undistin- 
guishable past. 


What are the causes of these changes? Let 
us blame them on the Industrial Revolution, 
which for good or evil has had a hand in almost 
every modern transformation. 

The rise of the factory system has put back 
marriage by rendering the individual insecure; 
it has multiplied promiscuity by this inconti- 
nent postponement, and by throwing millions 
of people together into the stimulating contacts 
and protective anonymity of city life; it has 
brought the emancipation—industrialization= 
of woman, with pre-marital experiments as 
an incidental result; it has weakened the moral 
influence of the family; and it has led to the 
replacement of Puritanic asceticism and re- 
straint by an Epicurean efflorescence of every 
pleasure. And the development of birth-con- 
trol has coincided and cooperated with each 
of these causes in turn. 

As it was the wealth of the Renaissance that 
led to its freedom, its license, and its art, so it 
is the wealth of our day and place, far more 
than any literary revolt, that has substituted 
for the rigid moral code of the Pilgrims the 
gay laxity of liberated souls. It is easier to be 
virtuous when one is poor; and a man can 
sometimes resist temptation if it is expensive. 
But let his pockets bulge, while the solitude of 
the crowd conceals him from his neighbors’ 
eyes, and he will seek forgetfulness in every 
pretty face, and itch to demonstrate his man- 
hood to his own uncertain heart. 

Against our modern luxury of ornament and 
temperament, moralists will sing their jere- 
miads in vain; for it is based upon impulses 


that have always existed, and that now find un- 
usual opportunity. Until economic circum- 
stances alter the case, the result will be the same. 

Perhaps this renaissance of joy has co 
operated more than we thought with the 
Darwinian theories which ran counter to relig- 
ious belief. When young men and women, 
bold with money, found that religion was de- 
nouncing their pleasures, they found pleasure 
in denouncing religion.. The Puritan obscura- 
tion and deprecation of sex gave place to a 
reaction in which literature and psychology 
made sex as large as life. |The old theologians 
disputed whether it was sinful to hold the 
hand of a girl; today we wonder whether it 
would not be sinful to leave so pleasant an 
opportunity unexplored. > 

However, we may Ee the change in 
our morals and the perils which we run. 
Presumably men sinned before the Industrial 
Revolution. Laxity of sexual behavior has 
occurred in every prosperous age, and nations 
have survived. 

One ‘hundred years after Nero, the Roman 
Empire had the ablest and most humane 
government the world has known. All periods 
of license, apparently, are transitions between 
ages of order. Meanwhile the liberation which 
they bring from ancient customs and super- 
annuated prohibitions invigorates the indivi- 
dual, and leads with wealth to an exuberance of 
all the arts. After us will come not the Deluge, 
but the Renaissance. 


The reader will expect, after this diagnosis 
of causes, a prescription of remedies; and he 
will probably refuse to be put off with the 
reminder that as these changes have not come 
through thinking, thinking will not undo them. 
We face an impersonal process of economic al- 
teration; and if thought is to have any potency 
at all to control the current of this change, it is 
for the masters of our industrial life to con- 
sider and apply the remedies that might re- 
store us to moral health. There is, for most 
of the ills which we have discussed, an admir- 
ably simple remedy; but its very simplicity 
robs it of persuasiveness. If we could restore 
marriage to its natural age we should at one 
stroke cut in half the prostitution, the disease, 
the fruitless celibacy, the morbid chastity, and 
the proliferating perversions which stigmatize 
our contemporary life. 

Consider how few are the men or the women 
who marry the one they love the best; the 
bright passion of youth comes too soon for our 
finances; we shrink from the great adventure, 
we let love die away. And then it comes again, 
on weaker wings, less vividly; and still we are 
not brave enough to yield. 

It comes a third time, timid and tepid, and 
we hardly hear its call. When it has ceased to 
visit us, and we have gathered a little gold, 
we look about us half indifferently and marry 
some man or woman recommended by our 
investment-adviser at the bank. But here the 
poets are right and the bankers are wrong: 
there is more happiness in the self-forgetful 
ecstasy of love than in all the treasuries of the 
world. 

Laplace, dying, heard with cold comfort the 

raises of the savants who surrounded him; 
G found no solace in their eulogies of his great 
discoveries and his immortal books. ‘“Gentle- 
men,” he said to them as he died, “there is 
only one thing worth while in human life. 
It is not science, and it is not power. It is 
love.” 

Picture a marriage of first love. The earlier 
the love, the fresher and deeper it must be; 
the devotion which it evokes in the soul is too 
profound to be worn away with a year of in- 
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timacy and trial. This ardor of the youth, this... 


clear-eyed trust of the girl, must carry them on 
happily through years whose memories will 
be like a fragrance in their lives. See them in 
ideal, choosing not a cell in a box but a separate 
little home where nature has not yet been dis- 

; furnishing it to the tune of a hundred 
merry debates as to what should be bought 
and where it should stand; planting flowers 
and growing with their growth; filling the home 
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with color and music and books and friends; 
making it more lovable than the glare and blare 
of the street; and completing it at last with the 
trouble and laughter of a child. 

Many times, too many times, have we re- 
venged ourselves with wit upon the hard 
restraints of marriage; and yet, in our secret 
sentimental hearts we shall always look back 
with happiness and sorrow to those tender days 
when love was young. 


Returning to the earth, we hear objections. 
First, it is useless to offer these counsels of 
perfection; we cannot conquer the economic 
caution of youth with moral exhortations and 
real-estate poetry. But it is the parents, not 
the children, that advise and financially en- 
force delayed marriage; there is nothing further 
to be asked of the incautiousness of youth. 

Let us persuade the mistaken parents that 
by compelling the deferment of marriage they 
are inviting an endless chain of coarsening 
substitutes; that wisdom would lie not in 
making impediments to the marriage of true 
minds, but in providing for sons, as well as 
daughters, a substantial dowry that would 
balance their economic immaturity and 
strengthen their courage to face the world. 
It would be a debt of honor, which the children 
would repay to the next generation. No one 
would lose, everyone would gain. There was a 
time when fathers were generous enough for 
that. 

With such assistance even a cautious lad 
might surrender to the categorical imperative 
of love. And any lad, marrying, will find a 
grain of truth in the old proverb, “God will 
take care of you”; pride will stiffen his verte- 
brae, add power to his arm, and persistence to 
his courage; the compulsion of responsibility 
will enlarge him; marriage will make him a 


man. 

If nothing else will serve, let the little god- 
dess go to her daily labors as before, until she 
envisages motherhood; it is better that she 
should have something for her hands to do than 
pose as a bit of interior decoration. If the 
man relaxes under this aid, the only remedy 
for him is fatherhood; the child will stir him 
on to complete fulfilment, or there is no man in 
him at all. 

The second difficulty adduces the ignorance 
of youth. ‘At a time when a man is in love,” 
said Nietzsche, “he should not be allowed to 
come to a decision about his life and to de- 
termine once for all the character of his society 
on account of a whim. We ought publicly to 
declare invalid the vows of lovers, and to re- 
fuse them permission to marry.” Perhaps at 
no age should we be permitted or required to 
make irrevocable decisions. 

It is not shown that men choose more wisely 
at thirty than at twenty in the matter of wives; 
and as all wives and all husbands are substan- 
tially alike, it does not make all the difference 
in the world. If a man cannot find some mode 


- of concord with his wife it is, in a great majority 


of cases, because of some defect in his own be- 
havior and philosophy, which would operate 
to the same result if he could exchange his 
neighbor’s wife for his own. 

Nevertheless the ignorance of youth is real. 
Indeed, when, in these matters, do we cease 
to be ignorant? Which of us men yet under- 
stand women, and how many of us can man- 
age them? To reduce the area of the un- 
known let us restore the old custom of requiring 
a public betrothal six months before marriage. 
During that pleasant half-year the lovers 
would discover each other mentally; perhaps 
they would even begin to quarrel like man and 
wife; and there would be an opportunity of 
Separating before the bonds of matrimony had 
made them one. Those six months would add 
to our marriage institutions a moral fiber and 
beauty which they sadly need; they would pro- 
vide a lyric interlude amid the prose of life. 

The last and greatest difficulty is the absur- 


reef of encouraging youth, before experience 


sobered sense, to enter a house which at 
any moment may become a prison, incarcer- 
ating one for life. If early marriage is to be 
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a reasonable arrangement, matrimony must | 
have an exit as well as an entrance, and di- 
vorce must be obtainable by mutual consent. 


It may appear ridiculous, having admitted | & 


that divorce is a regrettable thing and that | 
marriage exists for the care of children rather | 
than for the happiness of mates, to urge the | 
extension of divorce at the apparent cost of the | 
family and the child. But who knows that | 
the acceptance of mutual consent as a sufficient | 
reason would multiply divorce? Or that the | 
compulsory association of distrustful and alien- | 
ated mates is any better for their children than 
the allotment or alternation of the children 
between two households separate and at 
peace? 

If we refuse a separation to a man and a wo- 
man merely because they unite in asking for 
it, we invite them to some form of collusion 
which will satisfy our irrational demands. 
Doubtless some delay would be salutary; it 
would serve wisdom and order to require 
a trial separation for some considerable time 
before granting a definite divorce; for in that 
interval the constant warriors might discover 
that solitude is worse than strife, and distance 
might reveal virtues which nearness had con- 
cealed. 


The last word, nowever, must be for monog- 
amy. The lifelong union remains the loftiest 
conception of human marriage; and it is still 
the goal which the complete lover will set him- 
self when he pledges his troth. There is some- 
thing cowardly in divorce, like flight from the 
field of war; and something unstable and super- 
ficial in one who flits from mate to mate. 

Men and women of character will solve 
these difficulties as they arise, knowing that 
difficulties as great would meet them on any 
other battle-ground. Their reward comes when 
the hard years of mutual readjustment are 
over, and a steady affection tenoned and mor- 
tised in the care of children and the sharing 
of a thousand vicissitudes has supplanted the 
transitory ardor of physical desire, and made 
the two minds and the two hearts one. Only 
when that test of the soul has been passed will 
they know the fulness of love. 

That fulness cannot come without children. 
It is, again, for children that marriage was | 
invented; it was designed not to unite mate | 
with mate so much as to unite parents with 
children in loyalty and care. In having chil- 
dren—and having secured, let us presume, 
some authentic warrant of his fitness for the 
privilege—a man does not merely give hostages 
to fortune, he pledges fidelty to nature and 
cooperation with the race. 

He finds in this way his supreme happiness. 
For through parentage—unless he is a genius, 
whose passion and completeness lie in intellect- 
ual maternity—he fulfils his function not only 
as a member of society, and not only as an in- 
dividual in a species. He fulfils himself—he 
accepts the responsibilities that mature and 
widen him, he enjoys the satisfaction of an un- 
suspectedly profound instinct of parental love, 
he lays up the comradeship of children as a 
solace for his age, and in some measure he 
eludes the searching scythe of Death. 

For that ruthless scavenger takes of us only 
the decaying flesh and bones; he must clear 
them away to make room for youth; but in the 
youth which he protects is our own blood, our 
own life, and our own souls. We but surrender 
a part of ourselves to the grave that another 
part, generated from our substance, fed by our 
hands, and reared with our care, may survive 
as our reincarnation in the endless flow of life. 

Let a man be complete. Not as a fragment, 
not as a ruthlessly competitive and narrowly | 
selfish individual, can he fulfil himself and be | 
made whole; but as a willing portion of a 
larger self, as a lover joyfully giving more than 
he receives, as a father gladly caught in the 
toils of the species, willingly consumed in the 


| oi 
| 
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service and immortality of life. For in that 


cooperation of the part with the whole he shall | 
find the essence of all morals, and the secret of | 
all growth, and a quiet lane of happiness for | 
many years. 
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rife among some that elected to winter in the 
hills.” 


“Did you meet any prospectors on your way 
up the valley?” 

“Dermod, I passed a-plenty o’ them. I 
reckon it won’t be long before this here stream 
is overrun. By fall I wouldn’t be surprised to 
see a hundred thousand people in California.” 

“Then,” D’Arcy decided, “that means that 
we Californians must promptly set up a govern- 
ment of our own and not wait for the politicians 
at Washington to do it for us. With a hundred 
thousand inhabitants in California, this ter- 
ritory will enter the Union as a state in 1850.”. 

Bejabers nodded. “A hundred thousand will 
be easy, Dermod. The whole world’s rushin’ to 
California, as near as I can figger out. Last 
year when we passed through Frisco most 
©’ the stores was abandoned and the price 
o’ real estate had gone to nothin’. Now the 
stores are all open and doin’ a rushin’ business, 
real estate is boomin’ and some folks are 
figgerin’ there’s bigger fortunes to be made in 
trade than’ll ever be took out of any creek.” 

“Undoubtedly,”” Mr. Poppy acquiesced. 
“These golden hills are God’s harvest to the 
plain man accustomed to toil.” 

“And when the harvest has been gathered?” 

‘Some will have golden grain, but by far the 
great majority will have weeds and tares, 
D’Arcy.” 

“Easy come, easy go. That’s my motto,” 
the Bart declared. 

“So!” Bejabers cried. ‘‘Dermod, what you 
boys been doin’ since I been gone?” 

“‘We’ve got our wing-dam in and about a 
quarter of a mile of fluming constructed and 
laid. This gives us a fine swift head of water 
for our sluicing operations, our riffle box is 
made and tomorrow morning we commence 
mining under new and improved methods.” 

Jim Toy set food before the famished 
Bejabers. 

His meal finished, Bejabers sought his bunk, 
but until late into the night D’Arcy crouched 
before the fireplace, by its flickering light read- 
ing aloud to the company every scrap of news 
contained in the two-dozen old newspapers the 
thoughtful Bejabers had packed in. The ar- 
rival of every ship in San Francisco Bay had 
been duly chronicled, together with the pas- 
senger lists. The columns teemed with ‘‘Notices 

. of Arrival of Goods’’—and such goods! Food- 
stuffs, dress-goods, pianos, organs, gold-mining 
contraptions, jewelry, wines, liquors, cigars, 
pistols, knives, rifles, blasting-powder, needles 
and pins. The shrewd traders of New England 
already were finding a new market. 

This first remote touch with the outside 
world in nearly seven months was almost awe- 
inspiring to the men of Happy Camp. D’Arcy’s 
swift computation of the number of ships and 
emigrants arriving in them during the twenty- 
four days of which the Californian had brought 
them the record amazed and disturbed them; 
for the first time they gleaned an idea of the 
tremendous hegira that, in ship and covered 
wagon, was bound for California. 

““We got to clean up our claims an’ stake new 
ones before the big rush arrives,’”? McCready 
decided. ‘There ain’t goin’ to be gold enough 
for half the people that’s comin’.”’ 

“And four-fifths of them will not know how 
to mine it,” Mr. Poppy decided. “Well, 
thank heaven, we’re on the ground first. I 
know what I’m going to do with my share.” 

“Git drunk, I suppose,” Bejabers suggested 
sleepily from his bunk. 

“That remark is unworthy of you, Brother 
Harmon. I came to this country to make a new 
start. As a minister of the gospel, I admit I 
was cast in the wrong réle, but in this new en- 
vironment it would be strange, indeed, if I did 
not succeed in establishing myself in a line of 
endeavor to which I am naturally suited.” 
Mr. Poppy sighed. ‘There’s a girl back home 
waiting for me to make good,” he continued. 
“She stuck to me after my own family had 
given me up in despair. I am not worthy of 
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this fine woman, but—I hope to be. And when 

it seems I have conquered the devil in me, I’m 

going to send for Martha. She’s the one hu- 

man being in this world who will always give 

me another chance. Ah, what a wonderful 
ing is faith!” 

“What a foolish thing it is!’ Bejabers re- 
torted. “If you got any conscience left, Mr. 
Poppy, you'll let the company here be the 
jedge o’ whether or not you’re to be trusted 
with an innercent and confidin’ female.” 

“But, dear chap,” the amiable Sir Humphrey 
interjected, ‘Poppy hasn’t been drunk since 
we left San Francisco.” 

‘“‘That’s because he ain’t had a chance, Bart. 
It’s a mite too early for you and him to start 
pinnin’ crowns o’ glory on yourselves. One 
night in Frisco town’d knock all your good reso- 
lutions to pieces.” 

“You clap a stopper on your jaw tackle!” 
the Bart cried furiously. ‘Permit me to re- 
mind you, Mr. Harmon, that this was a happy 
and contented company during your absence. 
For my part I wish you had not returned. I 
consider you owe both of us an apology, sir.” 

Bejabers sighed. ‘I wouldn’t have cast no 
aspersions,”’ he explained, “if you and Poppy, 
thinkin’ I was sound asleep and takin’ advan- 
tage o’ the interest o’ the rest o’ the company in 
what Dermod was readin’ from the newspapers, 
hadn’t each quietly hid a quart o’ champagne 
in your bunks. You two pipe down and instead 
o’ gittin’ on your high horse be grateful I don’t 
call a meetin’ o’ the Happy Camp Mining Dis- 
trict and read you both out o’ the party.” 

“Peace, peace!’”? D’Arcy urged. “Every- 
body to bed before we have a real quarrel.” 
He rose and laid a hand fraternally on Mr. 
Poppy’s shoulder. ‘You stick by your good 
resolution, Dominie,” he urged. “If there’s a 
spark of good in any man, a good woman can 
fan it to a flame. I suppose your girl’s a good 
woman?” 

“She’s a saint,’”? Mr. Poppy replied, with a 
catch in his voice. “I miss her. I’m lonesome 
for her. She can’t write to me because she 
doesn’t know where I am, and I can’t write to 
her because there are no post-oflices in this 
horrible country.” Suddenly he leaned on the 
table and buried his face in his arms. Sobs 
shook his spare frame and an embarrassing 
silence descended upon the company. 

“Homesick,” McCready murmured. 

“T’ll be charitable,” Bejabers agreed. ‘‘He’s 
homesick.” 

D’Arcy ruffled Mr. Poppy’s head. “You take 
a day off and write her a long letter, Mr. 
Poppy,” he advised, “and when we go out with 
the pack-train for a new supply of provisions 
T’ll find a way to mail your letter at Nye’s 
Landing. Come, now, Roll into your blankets 
and tomorrow the world will be bright and 


sunny again.” 


The vanguard of the greater gold-rush 
reached them two weeks later. Up the Arroyo 
Chico one afternoon marched a company of ten 
men, although at first glance one might have 
been pardoned for suspecting that they were 
pack mules, for their worldly possessions were 
carried in knapsacks on their backs. On their 
shoulders they carried rifles, picks and shovels; 
from the belt of each a gold pan depended; each 
carried a knife and a six-shooter. As they 
turned the bend in the stream and caught sight 
of the mining operations of the D’Arcy party, 
they cheered lustily and broke into a run. 

The men of Happy Camp ceased shoveling 
gravel into the long flume and awaited their 
arrival, The first man to reach them was 
Alvah Cannon. Recognizing D’Arcy, he 
paused in momentary embarrassment, then his 
natural aggressiveness asserted itself. 

‘Well, here we are, D’Arcy,” he announced. 
“What’re ye goin’ to do about it?” 

“Nothing — while you behave yourself, 
Cannon. You and your party have as much 
right here as mine. There’s plenty of rich 
ground up the creek and I suggest that you 


(Continued from page 65) 


stake your claims. Before doing so, however, 
permit me to remind you that you have ar. 
rived in what is known as the Happy Camp 
Mining District. The district has certain writ- 
ten and ratified rules and regulations coveri 

mining on this creek and we will expect you ail 
ong to sign the book and abide by the 

ws. ”? 


Cannon considered this. “What right have 
you to make laws?” he demanded. “This isa 
free country.” 

“The majority rules, Cannon. Law has its 
pes in the voluntary association of free men 

or mutual protection and justice. Since we 
were the first here, we have elected to plant the 
seeds of law and order and we have endeavored 
to be just.” 

“Hum-m-m! Don’t look to me like you was 
in the majority. How big a claim does your 
private law allow a feller?”” 

D’Arcy informed him. . 

“?Tain’t big enough,”? the newcomer decided. 

“Very well, Cannon. Take as much ground 
as you please—until we have more miners in 
Happy Camp. Then you'll conform to our 
mining regulations or get out. I’m not ready 
for a quarrel with you yet.” 

“Any place to buy grub around here?” 

“No. I imagine you'll have to freight it in 
from Nye’s Landing.” 

Cannon, with a jerk of his sheany bead or- 
dered his party forward and they disappeared 
up the arroyo. The following day three men, 

oot but leading three heavily laden burros, 
came down over the ridge to the south. They 
accosted D’Arcy politely, inquired as to the 
desirability of staking claims on the stream and 
were encouraged by him to do so. There were 
just three claims lying above those staked by 
D’Arcy and his party, and across these the 
flume ran. 

“We can’t use that flume, so it would be in 
our way,” one of the newcomers suggested, 
“and we would be in your way. We'll try the 
stream farther up. Got any rules and regu- 
lations here? If so, we’d like to read them, 
~ it they’re just, we’ll.sign them and play 

air.’ 


They signed them and erected a small tent 
in the meadow close to Happy Camp; at 
D’Arcy’s invitation they turned their burros 
loose in the meadow. The following day th 
staked claims up the stream around the bend; 
the day after, five more fortune-hunters ar- 
rived afoot and from them D’Arcy learned that 
men were wandering by the hundreds through 
the hills, prospecting every stream they came 
to. These latest newcomers were orderly men, 
accustomed to discipline, and well armed. 

Cheerfully they subscribed to the Happy 
Camp mining regulations and staked claims up 
the stream. Then they borrowed axes and 
whip-saws from D’Arcy and in an incredibly 
short space of time ‘had erected a small | 
cabin. Thus a town was founded. They 
very little food so D’Arcy, with the large hos- 
pitality of that day and generation, supplied 
their wants on credit. The result of thei 
labors the first week paid the score; whereupon 
one of them rented Francisco’s mustang 
rode down to Nye’s Landing. : 

When he returned it was with a pack-train, 
heavily laden. About the first of May a pack- 
train of twenty mules came up the arroyo, 
in the meadow back of Happy Camp a large 
tent was erected and a general store opened. 
For a mile up and down the stream from Happy 
Camp hundreds of men now toiled in the gravel 
bars; there was constant migration. Men 
came, worked a week or two, failed to find the 
ground as rich as their expectations and de- 
parted. Others promptly took up their claims. 

Meanwhile, D’Arcy had seen Alvah Cannon 


and his party but once and that on a day when 


the former called to inform Cannon that he 
was decidedly in the minority along the 
Arroyo Chico. Thereupon D’Arcy and the 
deputation with him measured and restaked 
the claims of the Cannon party and presented 
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to them the book of regulations for the Happy 
Camp Mining District. 

“Sign,” he commanded. 

In silence Cannon’s party signed. 

» - At first the general store sold provisions 

- only, but when the storekeeper’s long pack- 

+-train again wound its way up the Arroyo 
Chico fully half the cargo it carried was whisky. 
Another tent went up and a heavy whipsawed 
plank laid across two five-foot sections of logs, 
up-ended, did duty for a bar. 
-- Bejabers Harmon brought news of this addi- 
tional evidence of civilization to his fellows. 
“That storekeeper’s buyin’ gold-dust, too,” he 
added. ‘Sixteen dollars, in coin or goods, for 
an ounce of gold. Whisky’s a dollar a drink. 
A feller come up the creek this morning with a 
wagon and an eight-horse team. He’s got a 
little portable sawmill and aims to go into the 
lumber business. He tells me he’s sold a bill 0’ 
lumber already. Feller’s comin’ in here to 
establish a dance-hall.”’ 

“Where’s he going to get the girls?” 

“They'll turn up from somewhere, like the 
gamblers. They follow the law o’ supply and 
demand. I’m here to say they’ll be a welcome 
note in my humdrum life,” Bejabers confessed. 
“I’m out to have a good time while I’m young.” 

To D’Arcy, as the latter walked with him 
down to the claims after the midday meal, 
Bejabers made a prophecy. ‘We'll soon come 
to the partin’ o’ the ways with Poppy and the 
Bart. The world, the flesh and the devil’s too 
much for them. Poppy can’t stand temptation 
and the Bart can, but won’t. We'll have to 
give ’em their share o’ the swag and make ’em 
turn over their claims to us. Then we'll hire 
labor and work ’em.” 

“If the parting is to come, I hope it comes 
soon, Bejabers. We’ve made good money to 
date, but I have a suspicion that after we’ve 
cleaned up the gravel bars and diverted the 
channel of the stream to the south bank, we’ll 
make a fortune in the present bed of the stream. 
Our two friends handle fully two-thirds less 
gravel than any of us, yet they have an equal 
share in the profits. However, they know the 
agreement between us, and if they break it——” 

“Seen anything of Cannon and his gang 
lately?” 

D’Arcy shook his head. “I avoid him, 
Bejabers.” 

“How much dust we got in the kitty?” 

“Perhaps fifty thousand dollars’ worth. 
So much, in fact, that I’m worried about it. 
I wish I had a safe place to store it.” 

“Shucks, this is an honest community, 
Dermod.” 

“It is—remarkably honest. But then, Be- 
jabers, that is a somewhat unnatural condition. 
Each man is so helpless to guard his treasure 
and so dependent upon his neighbor’s honesty 
that honesty has become a virtue that each 
man enforces upon himself. 

“T hear that two men named Wells and Fargo 
have established an express company and are 
going to put in a system of stage-coaches from 
all the principal mining centers to Sacramento 
and that new camp, Stockton. The stages will 
carry passengers and treasure, with a messenger 
to guard it en route. Once the company takes 
over the gold it will be responsible for its safe 
delivery.” 

“Where’re we goin’ to send our gold?” 

“Tm going to send mine, by ship, to the 
United States Mint at Philadelphia. The gold 
on Arroyo Chico will run about nineteen dollars 
fine, and I do not intend to lose three dollars an 
ounce by selling it to local speculators.” 

Bejabers looked up the Arroyo Chico. On 
every claim men toiled in the summer sun—a 
ragged, bearded, red-shirted crew. Recent ar- 
rivals trudged along asking questions, seeking 
unstaked ground, bargaining with some faint- 
hearted fortune-hunter for the ground he al- 
ready had staked and was as quickly growing 
weary of. From the whisky-shop in the mea- 
dow came the sound of drunken singing and the 
indiscriminate firing of pistols in the air. 
_‘‘She’s gettin’ to be a bedlam,” Bejabers 
sighed. “And at that she ain’t really started. 
Them two fellers, Wells and Fargo, had ought 
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to be told about Happy Camp. There’s big 
business awaitin’ ’em here.” 

“They have an office in Sacramento, Bejabers. 
I’m going to mount Pathfinder, ride down 
there and induce them to extend their service 
to Happy Camp,” D’Arcy decided suddenly. 

He turned abruptly, caught up his horse, 
saddled, mounted and rode away into the 
south. A well-beaten trail now led down the 
valley of the Sacramento, and a!_ng this trail 
a motley company proceeded in both direc- 
tions. A majority of them were aioot, carrying 
packs; some rode horses and mules and the 
more fortunate drove packed burros before 
them. Here and there men far beyond the 
prime of life fought their way through the 10vt 
of fortune-hunters, but there were few o1 
these. 

A fever of excitement, of rare gooa ature 
born of high hopes, pervaded them ail, and 
D’Arcy, who could be brother to all men, found 
his fellow travelers eagerly communicative. 
He listened to all of the latest gossip of the now 
widely scattered diggings, to tales of unbe- 
lievably rich stakes, of sorry failures, of disil- 
lusionment and disappointment. He learned, 
for the first time, some of the details of the al- 
most unbelievable emigration to California, 
not only from the Atlantic seaboard and the 
still sparsely settled country east of the 
Mississippi, but also from Europe, Mexico and 
South America and Australia. 

He passed the Rancho Arroyo Chico glisten- 
ing Whitely among the oaks, and at sight of it 
the old ache, the old unstilled longing came 
back to him. He had thought that the excite- 
ment and romantic lure of life at Happy Camp 
had stilled it at last, but he knew now that it 
had not. From the hacienda he saw five per- 
sons, mounted, ride out across the plain, mak- 
ing for the road to Sacramento, and while he 
was still too distant to recognize them, he saw 
that two of them were women. 

He pulled Pathfinder down to a walk to per- 
mit the party to reach the road ahead of him; 
when he saw that they had turned south he 
urged Pathfinder into an easy trot and gradu- 
ally overtook the party, whereupon he recog- 
nized Don José Guerrero and his daughter rid- 
ing ahead, while an older woman, a relative 
probably, with two vaqueros, followed behind. 

D’Arcy lifted his hat as he passed them, but 
he did not look at them nor did he speak. He 
knew they would recognize his horse, if they 
failed.to catch a glimpse of his face. Very well, 
then. If they cared to speak to him, they 


would do so. If they did not speak, that fact | 


would be ample evidence that they did not 
wish to. 

“Buenos dias, Don Dermod!” 

Don José’s hearty voice was hailing him. He 
pulled up, swung his horse, faced them and 
again gravely lifted his hat and bowed. 


“Blood of the devil! You are a true gringo. | 
You hurry! It is long since we have seen you | 


and the country is overrun with maniacs. 
Since you travel our way, why not share the 
road with us?” 

“You are very kind, Don José—kinder, in 
fact,” he added, with a searching glance at 
Josepha, “than I have any right to expect.” 

“You, at least, are sane. Don Dermod is 
welcome, is he not, Josephita?” 

“The highroad is free to all who choose to 
travel it, my father.” There was no sign of 
friendliness, of pleasure, at this chance meeting, 
showing in the girl’s proud face. She pulled her 
horse and fell back alongside her duefa and 
D’Arcy saw that the action of her good-natured 
and merciful father had piqued her. A light of 
devilish mirth danced in D’Arcy’s black eyes as 
they roved hungrily over her. 

“Thank you, Don José. Since it seems my 
life, for the present, is not threatened, I shall 
be delighted to ride with you. I trust that all 
is well with you and yours?” 

Don José shrugged, as if to reply that, most 
decidedly, all was not well, but why complain 
about it? “You ride from where, Don Der- 
mod?” 

“From up the Arroyo Chico. I am engaged 
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“T have heard of your activities,” Don José 
went on’ with a sort of passive insistence. “I 
sent a man up the Arroyo Chico to investigate, 
and it seems you and your friends take gold 
from my land and without my permission.’ 

“T was not aware that your grant ran so far 
up into the hills... Moreover, Don José, it 
appears not to be the custom to ask permission 
of land owners. It is felt that the right to 
mine is one paramount to that of the mere 
landholder.” 

“T would not descend to argue with such 
fellows,” Don José replied with dignity, “but 
in the case of Don Dermod D’Arcy, who is, so 
it seems to me, a man of honor, I have not 
deemed an argument necessary. Surely, as 
the owner of this gold-bearing ground, I am 
entitled to a reasonable royalty which no rea- 
sonable man will withhold. In fact, I have 
been expecting you to call at my hacienda with 
my share. Evil days are upon us and it would 
be a convenience if you could settle the matter 
at an early date.” 

D’Arcy glanced over his shoulder and met 
Josepha Guerrero’s glance. She was flushing 
painfully. 

“T have been too busy to call upon you, Don 
José,” he explained lightly. ‘And, moreover, 
the last time I called I was not welcome and 
was apprized of that fact.” 

“But this is an affair of business.” 

“Quite so. And since it is an affair of busi- 
ness I must first discuss the matter with my as- 
sociates and verify your statement that we are 


taking gold from your land.” 


“You dispute my word?” Don José grew 
haughty. 

“By no means, Don José, but I would verify 
it, since no man is infallible. I would look at 
the record of the title to your lands and verify 
the eastern boundaries. That matter settled, 
a prompt answer to your demand will be forth- 
coming.’ 

Don José nodded assent. Matters appeared 
to be going more smoothly than he had antici- 
pated, so he was content to be patient. 

“How is the cattle business?” D’Arcy pur- 
sued. 

“Tt has gone to the devil, Don Dermod. 
These wandering gringos help themselves to 
my cattle, whose carcasses dot the plain, and 
there is no law and no relief. The scoundrels 
have driven me to the verge of insolvency. 
Indeed, I ride today to call upon Johann 
Sutter for the purpose of negotiating a loan 
upon my lands. He will drive a hard bargain.” 

“Tf it is permitted to ask the question, Don 
José, what is the amount of this loan you seek?” 

“Ten thousand dollars.” 

“And the security?” 

“A first mortgage upon the Rancho Arroyo 
Chico. Land is worth fifty cents an acre and I 
have fifty thousand acres. A loan of ten 
thousand dollars is not unreasonable.” 

“How do you purpose repaying the loan?” 

Apparently that aspect of the matter had not 
occurred to Don José. Ile pondered the situa- 
tion now. “In a few years my lands will be 
worth a dollar an acre,” he suggested, “‘pos- 
sibly more. I will then make a new mortgage 
for more money and repay the first loan.” 

D’Arcy rode on in silence for several minutes; 
from time to time Don José shot sharp, pene- 
trating glances at him. Then: 

“Perhaps Don Dermod seeks a sound invest- 
ment for his gold. For the present I hear that 
too much gold is an embarrassment. It may be 
stolen. But he would be a strong fellow who 
carried away the Rancho Arroyo Chico!” 

“J will investigate your title, Don José, and 
if it appears to be sound, I will e you the 
loan. Under the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 
the government of the United States is pledged 
to guarantee all legitimate land titles given 
during the Spanish and Mexican régimes.” 

“There are some spurious titles, I admit, 
Don Dermod.”’ Don José winked, and with his 
tobacco-stained fingers made a movement as of 
one who counts money. “Since the lands had 
no value, the gobernadores often gave it to their 
friends and favorites without troubling to have 





the home governments certify the grants. 











But I was careful. Politics are- productive of 
enemies, so I had my title certified and duly 
record: 

“E suppose I would have to proceed to the 
capitol at Monterey to examine the archives.” 

“You have a good horse, Don Dermod. You 
could make the journey and return in two 
weeks.” 

“What rate of interest is customary on such 
loans?” 

Don Jos‘ threw up both hands in an attitude 
of indifference. 

“Tf I make the loan, I will charge you seven 
percent.” 

“T am not a miser, Don Dermod.” The Cali- 
fornian pulled up his horse. “It is fortunate 
that we met,” he declared grandiosely. ‘Since 
I know the title is sound, I know also that you 
will make the loan. You are not a man to make 
idle promises. I will, therefore, return to my 

, Since there is no further reason for 
continuing my journey.” He considered the 
matter a moment longer. “A favor accepted 
is to be repaid. We will say no more of the 
matter of which I first spoke—that of a royalty 
on the gold you have extracted from my lands.” 

“Thank you. I will have the mortgage pre- 
pared in Monterey and within a month I will 
call at your rancho to procure your signature 
to the mortgage and the promissory note, and 
deliver to you the ten thousand dollars in gold.” 

“T thank you, Don Dermod.” Don José did 
not offer to shake hands, but lifted his som- 
brero with all the grace of the born cavalier, 
wheeled his horse and proceeded to retrace his 
steps. But his daughter sat her horse, facing 
D’Arcy, and in her eyes he saw a helpless fury. 

“Yes, gringo, you are cunning. You play 
your cards well and well do you read the weak- 
ness, the lack of business acumen in our people. 
Some day you will own the Rancho Arroyo 
Chico and it will have cost you ten thousand 
dollars. Thou bandit!” 

His face flamed scarlet. “Once, it seems, I 
brought pain to your excellent father. I would 
erase the memory of that act now.” 

“T know the reason for this kindness. It is 
land—land! Your kind are mad for it. You 
are brilliant and prudent. You look into the 
future and see clearly, but my father looks only 
into the past. To him tomorrow is always an- 
other day. You take advantage of his distress 
—and when he cannot pay you, you will dis- 
possess him. That is the reason behind this 
magnificence. 

“That is not tn, Josepha. I do this thing 
because I love you!’ 

Her lovely lips curled in scorn. ‘You would 
buy your way back into my good graces. So?” 

“You are quite wrong, but there shall be no 
argument. It is much easier for me to find the 
title to your father’s rancho defective. As for 
the gold I planned to lend him, know that to 
earn it I have done that which no Californian 
has ever done. I have labored for it. I have 
won it in blinding sweat and weary muscles, in 
coarse food, in heat and snowfall, and when at 
night I seek my rest I find it on a bed as hard 
as your indictment. Since you bade me begone 
I have not sought your favor. , Nor shail I, for 
I, too, come of a prideful race.’ 

“I am not to be bought, like a steer in the 
market-place! If my harassed and worried 
father is weak, Iam not. Tomas Espinosa will 
lend us the money. His father will gladly 
furnish it!” 

“Tf you ask him, yes. But there will be a 
a He the favor Ls grants. You will marry 

him!” 


“Well?” 

“T thought you were not for sale!” He lifted 
his hat, whirled Pathfinder and rode from her at 
a furious gallop. 

“Don Dermod!” she called, but the thud of 
hoofs, the wild rageful beating of the blood in 
his brain, stilled that pleading call. So she 
drew her rebozo over her face to hide its pallor 
and the tears that flooded her eyes, and re- 
joined her father. 

“That is an excellent fellow,” Don José ob- 
served sagely. “It is true that I was incen 
with him, following that affair with Romauldo 
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and his clandestine meeting with you, but—the . 


devil drives.” * 

“JT do not like him, my father.” ‘Sabai 
trembling tones belied her statement, but 
Don José, never given seriously to profound 
thought, waved her objection aside. 

“We must treat him with courtesy, my 
daughter. He who accepts a favor must be 
prepared to grant one, and the grant of courtesy 
is a small price to pay.” 


As D’Arcy rode south and night overtook 
him, more striking evidence of the extent of 
the gold-rush presented itself. Along the trail 
leading into the north the gold-seekers were 
encamped so thickly that D’Arcy often rode 
for miles in the steady light cast by their 
camp-fires. The report of the discovery of gold 
at Shasta had, within a few hours, started a 
new hegira. Men hailed him cheerily and be- 
sought news of the new diggings; around the 
camp-fires others cooked, lolled in their blan- 
kets, sang or played harmonicas and con- 
certinas. At one such. jolly camp D’Arcy 
halted for the night, and was invited to share a 
rude meal; while Pathfinder, hobbled, grazed 
close by, his master rolled himself in the saddle- 
blanket and slept out under the stars. 

He was in Sacramento the following after- 
noon and was amazed to discover that it was 
now a city of several thousand inhabitants. A 
rough and ready attempt had been made to 
lay out streets; there was an alleged hotel or 
two and several large general stores, but 
churches, schools and jail, the indispensable 
adjuncts “of civilization, were missing. 

Saloons and gambling- houses—the latter 
combined with dance-halls in which a few hag- 
gard Kanaka, Chilefa and native California 
girls sought further to enliven the already 
lively existence of the miners—predominated. 
Concord stage-coaches and three-seated spring 
wagons arrived from or departed to the prin- 
cipal centers within a radius of a hundred miles. 
There were short stretches of wooden side- 
walks in front of the most pretentious estab- 
lishments, but in general men trudged ankle- 
deep in the dusty streets. 

After putting Pathfinder up in a feed corral 
and paying heavily for his care and fodder in 
advance, D’Arcy repaired to the principal 
hotel. In the rude lobby stood a huge packing- 
case with a slot in the top, labeled on the side, 
in huge scrawling letters: Post-Office. Through 
the slot he dropped a letter which Mr. Poppy 
had entrusted to him, then breasted the hotel 
bar at the earnest solicitation of a number of 
bearded, booted, red-shirted, armed miners 
he never had met before, and had a few drinks. 
From this excited cOmpany he presently ascer- 
tained the location of the agent of Wells Fargo 
& Company, and called upon 

“Happy Camp?” the latter queried. “Yes, 
I’ve heard of that place. Rich, eh? How 
about the trails?” 

“As good as any in the country as far as the 
Arroyo Chico. You can travel up-stream along 
the sand-bars until the first rains. I purpose, 
however, proposing to all the miners in the dis- 
trict that we cease mining for a week and build 
a bridge across the creek at a spot I have 
selected, and then cut out a wagon road along 
the north bank to Happy Camp. We have a 
growing population, we are taking out a great 
deal of gold and we require an express and 
stage service.” 

“I haven’t got the service here organized 
yet,” the agent replied. “And none of the 
camps are helping to improve the rough trails. 
You're the first man I’ 've met with sufficient 
public spirit to pause in his fortune-hunting 
long enough to do a public service. Get your 
bridge and road in, and we'll establish the 
service. ”, 

“Meanwhile, we have no place to store our 
gold,” D’Arcy persisted. 

“Better melt it into ingots and bring it to 
Sacramento, I can handle it here for the 
present.” 

“Tt will have to be protected from the gen- 
tlemen of the road.” 

The agent waved that argument aside. 
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“There aren’t any, my friend. Justice is too 
swift and terrible. The unprotected state of 
the miners makes them a unit against the few 
wastrels who might consider pillaging them 
should opportunity offer. Besides, the migra- 
tion from the underworld has not yet set in. 
I believe it would be impossible to find a finer, 
cleaner, more honest type of human being than 
the men in the California gold-fields today. 
Even the gamblers play fair. Of course the 
others will come, but by that time our serv ice 
will be organized to contend with them 

From the agent’s office D’Arcy drifted from 
one saloon and gambling-house to the other, 
fraternizing with whomever he met, gleaning 
news of new discoveries and new methods of 
mining. Piled along the river bank in sad 
abandonment, a found hundreds of alleged 
gold-washing machines, the inventions, for the 
most part, of Eastern geniuses who had never 
seen a mine or gold in its raw state. 

The spending of the miners was prodigal 
beyond D’Arcy’s imagination. A pinch of 
gold-dust popularly was assumed to be worth 
a dollar, a small whisky-glass full was worth 
ten dollars, a tumblerful a hundred. 

In a gambling-house he saw Romauldo 
Guerrero, seated on a box and hunched over a 
table, dealing Mexican monte. On a tin plate 
before him lay a pile of dull, yellow, coarse 
gold, worth perhaps a thousand dollars. 
Romauldo never lifted his glance from the 
table, so D’Arcy watched him for two hours, 
while the pile of gold before his enemy grew 
perceptibly. 

At the end of that time D’Arcy decided, 
after making careful mental computation, that 
Romauldo won seventy-five percent of the 
time. Evidently a similar realization of his 
opponent’s luck had begun to percolate through 
the alcoholic haze in the brain of one of the 
players, for suddenly, as Romauldo shuffled 
the cards to deal them again, this man reached 
forth and plucked the deck from his hand. 

Instantly Romauldo rose, scooped the plate 
of gold-dust into a canvas bag that lay across 
his knees, bowed politely and said: “Buenos 
noches, Senors.” 

“Esperal” the miner commanded. “Una 
minutal” He was dealing the deck to himself 
rapidly. “Here, you scoundrel! There’s one 
ace missi 

He lurched to his feet, reaching for his pistol; 
there was a crashing roar from Romauldo’s 
pistol and he sagged back again, swayed in his 
chair and slipped to the floor, while Romauldo’s 
weapon swept the circle of players in a men- 
acing arc. Then he recovered the deck of cards, 
thrust the bag of gold inside his shirt, drew 
another pistol and backed swiftly out ‘of the 
house, covering everybody as he did so. 

And then, for the first time, he saw D’Arcy 
and flashed his white teeth in an evil smile. 
D’Arcy’s eyes held his. Suddenly Romauldo’s 
savoir-faire broke; his pistol came up and as 
D’Arcy threw himself flat on the floor a bullet 
sang by his cheek. But he was behind the 
table now, the other players shielding him from 
sight, so, between the legs of the table and the 
legs of one of these men, he fired twice as 
Romauldo backed out the door. He saw one 
of the latter’s legs buckle under him for an 
instant; then the door closed. 
ae rose to follow, but the players seized 


“Don’t,” they implored. “That greaser’ll 
get you the minute you open the door. Try 
the back way,”’ and they indicated a side door. 

He leaped for it, emerged in a vacant lot and 
ran around toward the front. Half a block 
down the street Romauldo Guerrero, mounted, 
was galloping furiously, while men scurried out 


way. 

“Too late,” D’Arcy muttered. “If I miss 
him I may kill some innocent man.” He 
walked to the front door and from there fol- 
lowed a trail of blood to a point where he had 
observed a horse standing eariier in the evening. 
“Well, I’ve put my mark on the scoundrel, 
at any rate,” he decided, and returned to the 
gambling table. Romauldo’s victim was dvad. 
Nobody knew him and nobody was interested 
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in his demise, beyond expressing a few per- 
functory regrets at the suddenness of its 
arrival. The barkeeper and a miner~-who 
volunteered to help him removed the body to 
the vacant lot outside and Jaid it in the grass, 
while inside men discussed. the affray. 

D’Arcy said nothing. He was suddenly ill, 
depressed by a feeling that, because once he 
had been weak enough to permit the killer to 
survive, he was morally responsible now for the 
death of this unknown miner. He left the 
gambling-house and returned to his room at 
the hotel, where he slept on the floor in com- 
pany with half a dozen others. 

In the morning he purchased several flasks 
of quicksilver and departed for Happy Camp. 
At the Rancho Arroyo Chico he paused long 
enough to purchase half a dozen stiff, dry, 
cattle hides, which Don José engaged to deliver 
to him by pack-horse next day, and then, de- 
clining Don José’s invitation to remain for 
luncheon, rode away. He had not seen Josepha 
during his visit, nor had he begged Don José 
to present his compliments to her. , 

Bejabers was the first to greet him at Happy 
Camp, it being the latter’s day at house- 
keeping. “Glad you’re back, Dermod,” he 
announced. “We got to have a meetin’ of our 
company tomorrow mornin’ and try the Bart 
and Mr. Poppy for malfeasance in office, re- 
bellion, layin’ off work and bein’ drunk and 
disorderly. I knew that whisky peddler would 
bust up our happy home. 

“The minute they found out you was gone,” 
Bejabers continued, “them two declared for a 
vacation. As next in command, they asked 
me to declare a dividend on the company’s 
gold. You know what I told ’em! So they 
cussed a little and went over to that grog-shop 
to wash down their sorrows. When _ they 
didn’t come in for dinner, I went over to 
investigate and found them treatin’ all hands 
and payin’ for it in coarse gold. 

“While I’m there they spend a hundred 
dollars if they spend a cent, and as I’m natu- 
rally curious to know how come they got that 
much gold in their possession, I wait until 
they’re mighty drunk and ask ’em. So they 
tell me they found a pocket on the Bart’s claim. 
This they panned special, neglectin’ to throw 
that rich dirt into the flume, as per agreement. 
They been holdin’ out on their pardners.” 

“What have you done about it thus far, 
Bejabers?” 

“T’ve hove ’em out of the nest and refused 
to feed ’em. No workee no eatee, as Jim Toy 
says. So they been buyin’ canned and 
hardtack at the general store, although I 
reckon they don’t take any time off to speak 
of in order to eat. Liquid nourishment’s their 
long suit.” 

“Where do they sleep?” 

“Where their legs fail ’em.” 

“What got them started on the road to 
ruin?” 

Bejabers scratched his ingenious head. 
“Well, I got to admit they had a sound reason 
for startin’. The night after you left we had 
the grand openin’ and for that first night all 
drinks was on the house.” 

“Who did the dancing? 
camp?” 

“Nary gal. We started off with hornpipes 
and jigs; then somebody yelled for a Virginia 
reel, so a lot o’ fellers tied red sashes around 
their middles and acted as ladies, and we cut 
her loose. I was one o’ the ladies, and Poppy 
and the Bart was, too. Of course, after every 
dance the gents had to treat the ladies—and 
while I kept a grip on myself and tried to keep 
the Bart and Mr. Poppy within bounds, they 
got away from me.” 

“Are they still on their spree?” 

“No, they’re busted and sober, but too 
shaky to work.” 

“Very well, we'll dissolve partnership with 
those two in the morning.” 

The disgraced ones were not permitted to 
occupy the cabin that night and were forced 
to build a fire and sleep in the open. Jim Toy 
solemnly set their dinner and breakfast outside 
on a tree stump and later delivered to them.a 


Are there girls in 
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letter from D’Arcy, summoning them to a 
meeting of the company immediately after 
breakfast. 

It was a weary, unhappy and bleary duo that 
faced the jury of their peers. D’Arcy read the 
indictment, which he had drawn up the night 
before and which the witnesses had signed. 

“Do you plead guilty of not guilty?” he 
demanded of them. 

They pleaded guilty, but advanced extenu- 
ating circumstances for their lapse to inebriety. 

“You’re not being iried for that,” D’Arcy 
reminded them. “This is a cooperative com- 
pany and you two have operated on your own 
to the tune of several hundred dollars’ worth 
of community gold.” 

“We'll not do it again, Dermod, me boy,” 
the Bart promised lightly. 

“Deduct it from our share of the gold we 
are justly entitled to,” Mr. Poppy suggested. 
But D’Arcy shook his head. ‘‘You’ve vio- 
lated your contract with those who have be- 
friended you and fed you and housed you and 
placed you in the way of making an inde- 
pendent fortune. Therefore, you must with- 
draw from Happy Camp. I have weighed our 
gold, cast up our accounts and arrived at a 
balance. The record is open for your in- 
spection.” 

“To the devil with it!” the Bart cried in 
agony. “My people have known your people 
for centuries, and there was never a dishonest 
D’Arcy.” 

Mr. Poppy said he knew nothing of account- 
ing and was willing to accept D’Arcy’s figures. 

“Here is your share of the gold,” D’Arcy 
replied, and handed each of them a bag of it. 
“You may, of course, continue to work your 
claims, but I warn you not to use our flume.” 

“Then,” Mr. Poppy suggested humbly, 
“why not remove it from our claims? It runs 
across them.” 

“Perhaps you two’d better sell out to us 
before I kill two or three of you,” the killer, 
McCready, suggested in a flat level tone. 

“That’s good logic,” the other killer, Judson, 
suggested. “In case of a showdown I want 
this here renegade preacher for my victim.” 

There was no further argument. Mr. Poppy 
said he thought each of their claims was worth 
a thousand dollars; the Bart agreed. D’Arcy 
weighed out the gold and the pair departed for 
the Happy Camp Dance-Hall, after giving a 
bill of sale for their claims. 

“Now, then,” D’Arcy announced to his fel- 
lows, “‘it’s against the regulations of the dis- 
trict for one man or one company to own more 
than one claim per man. Therefore we shall all 
abandon our claims and concentrate on the 
claims of the dear departed. No man may 
jump our abandoned claims until after the 
expiration of thirty days, and before the ex- 
piration of that period we will restore our title 
by commencing work on them again.” 

“You mean we got to make the dirt fly and 
clean up them two claims in thirty days?” 

“Tf possible, Bejabers, we must clean up the 
sand-bar. Later, when we turn the channel of 
the stream, we'll. mine that portion of “the 
claims that lies submerged. And, by the way, 
while I was in Sacramento I learned of some 
improved methods of mining this tough, blue 
auriferous clay that lies on bed-rock beneath 
the gravel. We must work fast, hence we must 
employ advanced methods. I'll build new 
equipment today.” 

He did. From the local sawmill man he 
purchased lumber and built what was known 
in those days as a “Long Tom.” This con- 
sisted of a shallow trough about eighteen inches 
wide and increasing in width toward the end. 
This Long Tom he set under the flow of water 
from his flume, so that a continuous stream of 
water, flowing swiftly, passed over it and 
through a screen at the lower end. i 
screen D’Arcy made from. one of the dried 
bullock’s hides which a vaguero from the 
Rancho Arroyo Chico delivered late that day, 
by punching half-inch holes in it. A shallow 
box placed below the end of the Long Tom 
had wooden cleats, evenly spaced, nailed 
across-it, and was-epen at-its lower end. In 


these .cleats or ‘rifles, D’Arcy placed quick- 
silver to catch the fine gold which otherwise 
would have been lost. 

When the men of Happy Camp made their 
first clean-up at sunset of that first day’s 
operations, the wisdom of the new method 
was manifest. In addition to more coarse gold 
and tiny nuggets than they had recovered in a 
week of their previous operations, they had a 
double handful of a grayish, putty-like amal- 
gam. D’Arcy heated this in a tiny retort 
borrowed from a neighbor, whereupon the 
quicksilver evaporated into a water-cooled coil 
and was condensed for use again next day. 
The residue was virgin gold. 

From daylight until twilight the partners 
labored, begrudging the brief periods they 
allowed themselves for meals. Returning from 
their labors at night, it was their custom to 
drop in at the local dance-hall and saloon for a 
few drinks and the exchange of the creek 
gossip with neighbors as weary as themselves. 
At such meetings D’Arcy seized the oppor- 
tunity to tell the miners of his conversation 
with the Sacramento agent of Wells Fargo & 
Company; he impressed upon them the neces- 
sity for contact with the outside world, of an 
express service that would insure the safe and 
regular delivery of their gold to market. 

By degrees his propaganda commenced to 
take effect; eventually he secured promises 
from every man on the creek to cease mining on 
the first day of October and turn his efforts to 
road and bridge building. The prospect of a 
much more regular delivery of mail when the 
road into Happy Camp should be completed 
was the principal incentive to the miners to co- 
operate willingly. 

From time to time D’Arcy and his party 
found Alvah Cannon and his fellows at the 
dance-hall, but since the D’Arcy party avoided 
the latter, the former were without news of the 
Cannon activities. 

Presently D’Arcy heard that Cannon and 
his men had pulled out for the Shasta country 
and was relieved to hear it, for while Cannon 
remained on the Arroyo Chico, he could not 
divest himself of a feeling that sooner or later 
a decisive clash would occur between them. 

On the twenty-ninth day of their operations 
on the claims of the Bart and. Mr. Poppy, the 
company ceased work on them and returned to 
the operation of their own claims. Other 
miners, observing the abandoned claims, 
jumped to the conclusion that they had been 
worked out. 

That day D’Arcy and Bejabers labored 
until past midnight melting their gold in a 
crucible and posting it into ingots by the sim- 
ple process of emptying the molten metal into 
a bucket of cold water. Then they borrowed 
the storekeeper’s scales and weighed their 
treasure. There were no debts owing by the 
company except to D’Arcy for his original 
financing and this sum he now deducted from 
his calculations. 

When he had concluded his figuring he 
looked up at Bejabers. ‘About twenty-five 
thousand dollars each—and we _ haven't 
scratched our claims,” he exulted. “That’s 
our reward for remaining on our claims and 
not wandering around like the lost tribes of 
Israel, as our neighbors do. Bejabers, if we 
stick to our program the finish of the gold-rush 
will find us all rich, whereas ninety percent of 
the gold-hunters will retire in disillusion and 
disappointment.” 

Bejabers nodded. “Two o’clock in the 
mornin’,” he replied, “and just listen to the 
racket goin’ on in that dance-hall! Why, it 
can’t take care o’ the trade, and I hear two 
more are comin.’ We got four more saloons 
and nine gamblin’-houses, and all that’s 
needed now is some good-lookin’ white women 
to clean up the rest o’ the gold on the Arroyo 
Chico.” He glanced seriously at D’Arcy. 
“Durn it, I wish they’d come in a hurry, 
Dermod. I’m sure lonesome. I hear there’s a 
white woman over to Rough and Ready. She’s 
runnin’ a hotel there. The first chance I get I 
aim to go over there and visit with her.” 

D’Arcy disregarded his partner’s vain 
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repinings. ‘The Bart and Mr. Poppy have 
pulled out,” he announced. . 

“They won’t go far, after bein’ drunk for a 
month. I reckon they’re both broke by now.” 

“Tf Sir Humphrey would build a cabin, 
stock it up with a few simple remedies and 
surgical instruments and hang out his shingle 
he’d make a fortune, Bejabers.” 

“Nobody can reform a fool. Dermod, 
what’re we goin’ to do with all this gold? 
I hear there’s a regular organized gang 0’ 
cutthroats ridin’ around among the camps, 
robbing stages and returnin’ miners, shootin’ 
up gamblin’-houses and what-all. They tell 
me there’s a young greaser at the head o’ it.” 

“Who was telling you?” 

“Feller that come up from Sacramento 
yesterday. He’s passin’ the word to look out 
for this outfit. The greaser can ride and shoot 
one hundred percent perfect and’ll take a 
chance at anything. He’s got one game leg. 
That sounds like our young friend, Romauldo 
Guerrero. You busted him in the leg at 
Sacramento, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, I’m a miserable shot. However, to 
get back to business. Tomorrow you, Judson, 
McCready and I will mount our horses, take 
some pack-mules and go down to Sacramento 
with this gold, where we'll turn it over to 
Wells Fargo & Company to be sent to the 
United States Mint at Philadelphia; that is, 
all but about ten thousand dollars’ worth, 
which I’m going to use locally.” 

“An investment?” 

- D’Arcy nodded. Bejabers looked curious, 
but it was alien to his nature to ask personal 
questions, so he was silent until D’Arcy told 
him of his plan to lend ten thousand dollars to 
Don José Guerrero, to be secured by a loan on 
the latter’s ranch. 

“He'll never pay it back,” Bejabers pro- 
tested. He was scandalized. “His kind are 
honest enough. They’ll never repudiate a 
debt, but they’ll never pay it if they can renew 
it and keep on payin’ interest. Dermod, I 
don’t regard that as a good investment.” 

“The best investment in the world, my dear 
Bejabers. Why, man, in days to come, the 
Rancho Arroyo Chico will be worth millions.” 

“But you can’t foreclose on the old man, son. 
You're in love with his daughter.” 
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“There is no sentiment in business, Bejabers.” 

“T know it, but there’s sentiment in you, so 
you can’t do business that way.” 

“The girl’s given me the mitten, hasn’t she?” 

“T reckon so, from what she said to me, but 
even if she has, you ain’t the sort o’ man to 
make war on a woman.” 

“Well, the old man wants the money and 
I’m going to oblige him. If woe results, on his 
head be it.” 

“How do you know his title’s good?” 

“T haven’t time to investigate it, Bejabers. 
I’m going to take a chance that it’s good. 
The old don says he had it recorded and certi- 
fied by the Mexican government.” 

“What’s Don José goin’ to do with the ten 
thousand?” 

“Gamble with it, buy some good wines and 
liqueurs and, perhaps, get himself a black 
velvet cloak with scarlet silk lining. He’ll 
probably get Josepha some new clothes, too. 
Then he’ll ride south to visit his kin and dazzle 
them with a display of wealth.” 

“Ever since that old razorback shot at me 
I don’t like him,” Bejabers protested. “I hate 
to see him enjoy my pardner’s money.” 

“In days to come your partner will enjoy 
his rancho. I’m a bucolic person, Bejabers.” 

‘Whatever that means, I hadn’t noticed it.” 

“T like country life. I’d like to be a ranchero; 
raise fine cattle and horses and make two 
blades of grass grow where none grew before. 
Don José owns fifty thousand acres of rich 
river-bottom land. I covet it, so I have con- 
cluded to get my hands on it before he dissi- 
pates it for less money to somebody else.” 

“He’s bound to go under. All his people are. 
The American invasion’ll smother them all. 
They ain’t got enough business sense to pound 
sand in a hole!” 

“T do not care to see it smother Josepha. 
I look into the future and see the shadow of 
misfortune hovering over her, Bejabers.” 

“Oh!” A long silence. Then: ‘You figure 
if you get the ranch you can induce her to 
marry you?” 

“T shall never ask her. She is not a woman 
to be bought like a fat steer.” 

Bejabers disliked mysteries. ‘Let’s turn 
in,” he suggested. “What with the burden of 
all this here wealth, I’m wore out.” 


A mysterious bandit, with his gang, tempted by Happy Camp’s 
gold, plans a night attack—the story of the battle—D’Arcy’s 
pursust of the leader—the trial of the outlaws—in February 
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awake nights thinking how I could murder this 
menace and yet have a good story to tell the 
jury. 

Away down South in Dixie, Willie Fisher 
wasn’t setting the lake ablaze with his riding, 
as we saw by the racing charts in the news- 
papers and also by his letters to Jimmy— 
“My heart ain’t in it, pal!” he wrote many 
times. Now and then he’d shoot James a wire 
on a long shot sleeper and once or twice we 
cleaned up like nobody’s affairs, with the result 
that my heavy boy friend beat the almshouse 
for another week or so. 

I offered him a loan, just in case, and no fool- 
ing, it was more than an hour before Jimmy 
would even speak to me. Then William laid us 
on three losers in succession and Jimmy Cooke 
was sunk! 

Having pawned everything he had to his 
name except a bad cold in the head, Jimmy had 
nothing to use for money and was about to take 
a job bathing crockery in an East Side beanery 
when he got the glad word to report to his 
stable at New Orleans immediately. 

_ Honestly, I'll never forget that snowy morn- 
ing and we both read the print off the telegram, 
laughing and crying all at once! Our celebra- 
tion woke up the sleep-loving Urania, and after 
barking and meowing for half an hour she 
wound up by wishing Jimmy the best of luck 
and offered to lay the money on the line for his 
fare, which he didn’t have. As game as a 


punching-bag, James was going to beat his way 
down on a freight, but I talked him out of that 
wild scheme and made him take a hundred. 
Just before he shoved off, Urania ran in with 
her negligée on backwards and forced a swas- 
tika pin on him for good luck. Don’t you love 
that? Really, she wasn’t a bad fellow at all 
when you understood her, which is why we 
were friends though we’d known each other al- 
most a year. I mean some early and bitter ex- 
—_— had made Urania hard-boiled, that’s 


% } 

Well, friends of the air, the star of “Good | 
Night, Sweetie!”” was going into another pro- 
duction and the press-agent of the show went 
in conference with himself and concocted a 
weird plan to pave the way for Urania to take 
her place with a bang. Honestly, this public- 
ity-wolf’s scheme was a yell! 

For no reason at all, the entire chorus and all 
the principals of the frolic were to open the ice- 
skating season at Central Park by bounding up 
to the lake en masse and pushing the glistening 
blades over the ice for the edification of the 
news-reels, the Sunday rotogravures and such 
of the populace as cared to brave the freezing 
winds and gaze. At a critical moment, while 
the gay chorines played “‘snap the whip” and 
other schoolgirl pastimes, the prima donna was 
to break through the ice and pretend to be 
drowning. Screams, oaths, mad rushing about 
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Then, stand back—hold everything!. Who 
is that beautiful;woman skating madly to the 


rescue? Who -but Urania La Tourette, a: 


lowly chorus girl, but as plucky as they make 
’em! Will she get there in time? Be still, my 
beating heart! Aha! Saved! The hysterical 
prima donna swoons and is rushed away, bun- 
dled up in luxurious furs and what-not, but, 
alas, the doctor mentions possible pneumonia! 
Simply out of the question for her to appear at 
the theater that night. The very idea—tut tut! 
What to do, what to do? 

By a strange freak of chance, the frantic 
producer has an inspiration. Urania La 
Tourette, picked from the humble chorus and 
heroine of the hour, steps forth and plays the 
leading réle in ‘Good Night, Sweetie!” and if 
that don’t crash every front page in New York, 
neither would the suicide of Mussolini! 

At that, I’m afraid this priceless press-agent 
knew his tamales, what? 

Busy doing nothing since I’d been fired, at 
the urgent request of the nervous Urania I went 
with her to Central Park that fatal day’which 
T’ll recall with ease when I’ve forgotten my 
name! 

A chill breeze kept the thermometer hover- 
ing around zero and Charley Cash had a flask 
in every pocket of his big limousine to keep 
Urania from catching cold, but though my 
teeth simply chattered all over the place I re- 
fused to join ’em. Tightly clutching her rab- 
bit’s-foot charm, Urania was moody and de- 
pressed, whispering nervously that her fortune- 
teller had warned her only yesterday to beware 
of water. 

“Tomato sauce!” grunted Charles. “This 
here will be ice, not water. Anyways, you can 
swim, can’t you?” 

“Yes,” nodded Urania testily, “but I didn’t 
learn at the North Pole! Besides, it’s all so 
silly. Suppose I catch the flu?” 

“That'll be just too bad!” retorted the affec- 
tionate Charles. ‘People has beat it and you’re 
husky enough to laugh it off! The star’s takin’ 
a chance too, ain’t she?” 

“No—that one’s already all wet!” snorted 
Urania. “She’s been on Broadway since they 
first lit it up and if she goes through the 
lake today it’ll be the first time she’s broke the 
ice!” 

“That’s a nifty, kid, you’re clever!’ Charley 
laughed, reaching for a flask. ‘‘Here, knock off 
a swallow. Your lips is gettin’ blue.” 

“Oh, let her alone, she’s had enough al- 
ready!” I butted in, snatching the thing away 
from’ him. 

‘‘What the Hades did you bring this prancin’ 
back-seat driver with you for?” he snarled at 
Urania and then turned to scowl at me. “No 
foolin’, you keep on gettin’ out of line and I’ll 
see to it that you don’t get in a theater with a 
ticket! I can tell ’em any reason I wish as the 
one I streeted you for and who d’ye think 
they’ll believe—a chorus girl or a producer?” 

I knew full well how hard he could make it 
for me to get a job, so though running a fever 
I said nothing, just prayed that some day I’d 
get a chance to even matters up with him. 
Inside of twenty minutes Fate itself got sick of 
this big ship-scuttler and gave me a break! 

The “‘Good Night, Sweetie!” company spread 
out over the ice, as instructed, before quite a 
gathering of thoroughly chilled but equally 
enthusiastic eye-witnesses and then, apparently 
anxious to have the hippodrome over with, the 
prima donna skated right over to the danger 
sign and crashed through the thin ice. 

I want to say to you this evening that the 
effect was all the press-agent hoped for and I 
ran, slid and skidded over to where Urania was 
skating gingerly around the gaping hole, 
more ice cracking dangerously with every 
move. Up to her neck in frigid water, the 
prima donna clung to the edges, staring at us 
with panic-stricken eyes. Really, if she was 
faking it she was a better actress than she’d 
ever revealed while I was with the show! 

“Hurry up!” I panted to Urania who still 
hesitated. “Pull her out and become famous!” 

“T—you—the ice won’t hold us!” she stam- 
mered helplessly. “I——— Oh, Jessie, I dreamt 
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of a wedding last :night and.you know _ 
means death!” 

As the shouting mobs slithered over to pn 
the prima donna’s wildly clutching fingers slid 


‘ off the smooth ice and under she went! Urania 


screamed and grabbed me as huge cracks ap- 
peared all around us, holding back the other 
would-be rescuers, if any. Honestly, it was 
pretty awful! 

Well, I caught one glimpse of a bobbing head 
in that terrible hole and tearing myself from 
Urania I jumped boldly in, seized the limp 
prima donna by the sweater with one hand 
while with the other I held on to the jagged 
edge till the biggest and most welcome police- 
man I ever saw in my life pulled us both out 
amid the frenzied cheers of the crowd. I was 
only in that ice-water for about two minutes, 
but it was ten feet deep at that point and I 
can’t swim a stroke! 

While the throng milled about, Urania man- 
aged to come to her senses and smuggle me 
away to Charley’s car, the dumfounded chauf- 
feur whizzing us to our apartment in nothing 
flat, think. Swinging out the drive, we almost 
collided with a siren-shrieking ambulance 
dashing to the scene, and while Urania fastened 
down the curtains I tore off my soaking, freez- 
ing clothes and wrapped myself in the bear 
robes Charles had thoughtfully provided. 

Apart from the intense cold, I was all right— 
in fact, Urania needed attention more than I 
did—and when Charley burst in a half-hour 
later I was reclining gracefully on a couch, 
buried under quilts and comforters and drink- 
ing hot tea. 

“Miss Fix-It, eh?” he sneered at me and then 
whirled on Urania. ‘Well, you went to work 
and made a swell mess of matters!” he greeted 
her. “The star’s in the hospital and won’t be 
out for a week, they tell me, so she don’t have 
to pretend she can’t show tonight, it’s level! 
You up on the lines of that part?” 

“Why—I—I—yes, Charley—I——” Ura- 
nia’s nerves were simply jumping all over the 
room. 

“You pestered the life out of me for this 
chance and now you got it!”’ barked Charles 
roughly. “Snap into it and leave me see you 
play that lead with plenty ‘It’. We’re sold out 
tonight and if you do a dive they'll laugh me off 
Broadway!” 

I’ll spare you the details of that horrible 
afternoon, children, with Urania trying to sing 
and hoof the numbers to the player-piano and 
driving Charley Cash to teeth-gnashing by for- 
getting almost every cue I gave her as she 
acted the part for his benefit. 

Over my protests, this scofflaw kept pouring 
alleged gin into her “‘to steady her nerves” and 
by dinner time Urania was reduced to self-pity 
and sobs. A strange way indeed to greet the 
biggest opportunity she’d ever have in her life 
and she suddenly refused to move an inch from 
the flat unless I went with her to her dressing- 
room and stayed there during the show. 

“Positively no!” roared Charley. “That 
blonde don’t put a foot in my theater tonight 
or no night. She’ll gum me up like she always 

? 

“T sure will if I get a chance, big boy,” I told 
him. “That’s certain!” 

“For heaven’s sakes, haven’t either of you 
any regard for my feelings?” wept Urania. 
“T’m ready to scream right now!” 

So Charley threw up his hands and I went 
with her. 

Now Urania had never spoken a line on the 
stage in her life, and mouthing songs with a 
score of other sex appeals around you doing 
the same is entirely different from walking out 
on a bare stage under the spot before a packed 
house and doing your stuff for the first ti time. 
The excitement of the day, the drug-store ‘gin 
and Charley’s nagging had my girl. friend just 
about a step from genuine hysteria, and when 
Charles walked between us getting out of the 
car at the theater she almost collapsed, for 
that to her was an unfailing sign of bad luck. 

I did my best te calm her down, but Charley 
offset my efforts by threatening her with worse 
than death if she flopped on him. Honestly, 


when overture was:called, poor-Urania was up 
in the air further than any aviator will ever get 
and: at..“fifteen minutes” she was laughing 
wildly and crying by turns. Then she suddenly 
sprawled back on the couch, snuggled herself 
in the pillows and fell sound asleep! Don’t you 
worship that? I thought—and hoped—Char- 
ley Cash was going to perish of apoplexy right 
before my eyes! 

We simply couldn’t wake her and a doctor, 
hurriedly called from a curious, impatient audi- 
ence, told us a few minutes later that Urania 
was evidently suffering from alcoholic poison- 
ing. Really, Charley’s face was a movie! 

“Lookey here!’ he said to me _ hoarsely. 
“She’s wrecked! She can’t go on, Jessie, and 
she told me you knew the part better than she 
does. She often claimed you was letter per- 
fect. Kid, get in costume and go out there and 
save my life!” 

Aha—here was what I’d been waiting for, 
for weeks and weeks and weeks! 

“Don’t make me laugh!’ I said. “You fired 
me, didn’t you? Well, go out and play the part 
yourself. I’m on my vacation!” 

Honestly, I mean I felt as though I’d just 
been elected Queen of something by acclama- 
tion! 

Then Charles cast everything aside and went 
to bat in earnest. He pleaded, he swore, he 
threatened, he raved, he offered me a fistful of 
hundred-dollar bills and a contract at tasty 
figures. He walked miles around the dressing- 
room and went on his knees to me twice, 
with funny-looking tears pouring down his 
fat, oily face. He praised Jimmy Cooke 
to the skies and me higher than that. He broke 
furniture and kicked dents in the door, and 
every time he’d pass the peacefully sleeping 
Urania on the couch he’d take a healthy punch 
at the wall. And all the while I just sat back 
= laughed at him till I could hardly sit up- 

ight 


At last, while the worried orchestra played 
the song hits over and over again, it dawned on 
me that here was what amounted to the chance 
of my young life and in getting square with 
Charley Cash I was simply jobbing myself. 
Thrilled to the core, I swiftly realized that I 

could go out there and play that part and make 
myself solid on Broadway till death do us part! 
Eventually, why not now? I leaped up and 
pushed the wilted Charley outside, tore at my 
clothes and grabbed the make-up box, and 
fifteen minutes later I was dashing for the first 
entrance, the scantily-clad star of “Good Night, 
Sweetie!” for that night at least! 

On the way to the stage I dropped my mirror 
and it broke in a thousand pieces, I was forced 
to stand under a ladder to avoid the descending 
back-drop, the theater kitten—black as the ace 
of clubs—ran before me and I stumbled twice. 
Then I remembered I’d forgot a parsol I had to 
swing and without first counting nine I sped 
back for it—all incidents that pointed to one 
thing, mark you, and that was that I was due 
for a field-day of bad luck! 

Yet I took my cue and after the first awful 
nervousness had off I simply wowed 
’em, taking three encores on my Black Bottom 
in the opening scene and a hand that followed 
me to the dressing-room, where Charley Cash 
awaited me, his face one big, delighted grin. 
I was thinking of Urania and all those evil 
omens that had happened to me a little while 
before and how I’d gone over with a smash 
in spite of ’em! 

Charley, now a bowing slave, was waving a 
newspaper in my face. 

key here, gorgeous,” he _ panted, 

“Jimmy Cooke’s the talk of New Orleans and 

you'll be the talk of this slab tomorrow mornin’! 
~— 

But I’d snatched the paper out of his hand 
and was eagerly devouring the first page. It 
was a sporting final with the racing charts and 
the first thing I saw was that James had ridden 
four winners out of four mounts. What a day 
for us both! Then I startled Charles with a 
shriek of wild laughter as I happened to glance 
at the date on the newspaper. 

It was Friday the thirteenth! 
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off, why that’ll be kind of an advisin’ notice to 
ou.” 

f I looked where Mr. Yarbro’s round fore- 
finger aimed and was aware that in these past 
few minutes a large packing-case had appeared 
on the forecastle. Part of .a thriving Gipsy 
family had been dispossessed to provide space 
for it. It bore on an upper surface in heavy 
capitals the inscription: J. J. Bosiwick, Webb’s 
Wood-Yard, Ky. To me, peering down from 
above, it 5 + Pas that the lampblack with 
which the lettering had been done was still 
fresh, in fact, still damp. 

“One of our hole cards,”’ Mr. Sebree advised 
me inacautious whisper. ‘It’s not such a very 
strong one but we had to think fast and work 
fast. We’re hoping we’ve got a real ace buried, 
though, in case we need it.” 

“Sort of cold outdoors, ain’t it?” that fat 
intriguer, Mr. Yarbro, was saying next. 
“S’pose we git inside out of this yaller-dam 
wind? There’s some folks aboard I’d like fur 
you to meet.” With apparent surprise he 
noted our eavesdropping proximity: “Why, 
here’s n° less’n three of ’em now.” 

Introductions being over, we trailed the two 
to the men’s cabin and to the blushing-hot 
stove which made of it a comforting place. As 
we disposed ourselves about the stove, I caught 
Mr. Yarbro’s words while he poured them in 
a confidential rumble into the greenhorn’s ear: 
“Mebbe after ’while we kin git old Tommy 
Thomasson started off—beatin’est one fur 
yarnin’ you ever did see. Mebbe he won’t and 
mebbe he will; he’s got to be in the notion fur 
it. We'll have to wait till the sperrit moves 
him. Besides, Cap’n Lockwood don’t hold 
much with that kind of thing. He’s strong fur 
stickin’ to the cold truth—he’s shorely funny 
that way, Bill Lockwood is.” 

Time passed, and nothing especially hap- 
pened except that divers persons joined our 
little circle. The prevalent conversation was 
tame and slow and mainly technical, dealing 
intricately and prolongedly with the whims of 
waterways, the faults of some stern-wheelers 
and the virtues of others, the proneness of chan- 
nels to alter without provocation or prior warn- 
ing. The heat set me to yawning and nodding 
—that plus this disappointing dulness. Fully 
an hour went by, dragging. I must have 
drowsed. What brought me back to wakeful- 
ness was a sense of nervous movement on the 
part of Mr. Hedges, who sat alongside me. I 
figured that having been promised entertain- 
ment and not getting it, the young gentleman 
was growing restive. _He made as though to 
rise, and at that Mr. Yarbro flashed his winked 
signal to me across the other’s shoulders. With- 
out mufling or fumbling, I took the cue. 

“T notice,” I said, “that that caravan down 
below haven’t got any mules—only horses. I 
wonder why it is you so rarely do see any mules 
with a Gipsy outfit even in a mule-breeding 
section such as this is?” 

“Speakin’ of mules, now, there’re some 
mighty curious things about mules,” stated 
Captain Thomasson, and I saw with a measure 
of relief how Mr. Hedges, no longer looking 
bored but with alertness writ large upon an 
ingenuous face, was settling back again. 

“Man and boy,” said Captain Thomasson, 
“I’ve been givin’ mules a right smart study 
fur the most part of my life. There’s things 
about mules you wouldn’t suspect ef you didn’t 

ow your topic. F’rinstance, now, a mule’s 
got a lot of sense when it comes to takin’ keer 
of himself. Onc’t a hoss takes a fool notion 
to git skeered, he’ll skeer at anything or nothin’ 
at all, and a crazy hoss is ez prone to run into 
a solid wall and kill himself ez he is to kill off 
some innocent bystander. No jedgement, ne 
calculation, no forethought. 

_ “Who ever heard of a runaway mule hurtin’ 
himself? Nobody, that’s who. He’ll mebbe 
cripple up somebody else—but himself? No, 
suhree! And there’s a good reason fur ever’- 
thing a mule does. It might not be a satis- 
lactory reason to you or me but ’tis to him. 


“When I was a boy, on away up beyond here 
in Hardin County, I had an old uncle and this | 
here uncle he had one of the likeliest two-year- | 
old mules you ever did see—mouse-colored with 
black points. Well, summer came along and | 
my uncle turned that mule out to graze in a 
six-acre field. Right in the middle of the lot 
was a log crib full of pop-corn. My uncle grew 
a big chance of pop-corn the year before but 
the bottom fell out of the pop-corn market so 
he was aimin’ to hold his crop over fur the 
next season. So he had I don’t know how 
many thousand bushels stored away fur future 
reference in that there old crib. 

‘Well, gentlemen, that particular summer 
was the hottest summer in the history of this 
whole valley—the hottest and the driest. From 
the tenth day of May on, not a single drop of 
rain fell. The sun just blazed down all day 
long. Fur six weeks steady without a break, 
the weather got hotter every day that passed. 
The grass dried up and turned to tinder and 
blew ’way. The leaves burnt right off the 
trees. The shingles on the roof of that log 
crib curled up tighter and tighter till finally 
they just charred off and left the crib without 
atop on it. The thermometer never got down 
below ninety, day or night. 

“Well, the sixteenth day of July was the 
hottest day of ’em all—one hundred and four- 
teen in the shade it was, before milkin’ time 
that mornin’. About ten o’clock the heat set 
fire to whut was left of that crib. Seemed like 
those log walls jest busted out blazin’ in about 
a dozen places at onc’t—spontaneous combus- 
tin’, that’s really whut it was. Of course the 
flames started the pop-corn to poppin’. It 
popped up in clouds—millions and millions of 
big white grains—and it fell till ’twas eight 
inches deep on a level all over the pasture lot. 
And that poor bewildered mule, full of imagi- 
nation like he was, he mistook that there pop- 
corn fur a heavy snowstorm and, gentlemen, he 
jest natchelly laid down in it and froze to death. 
When they found him he was stiff ez a board 
and before they could skin him they ——” 

The laughter rose then in an appreciative 
roar and none roared with more delight than 
did Mr. Hedges. But I observed that Captain 
Lockwood alone, out of all our assembled com- 
pany, had not laughed. 

Again the talk was resumed generally. Again 
and shortly it grew monotonous, tiresome, and 
again after a while Mr. Hedges began to show 
restlessness. Having had a taste of plum-cake, 
porridge was flat to his palate; you might put 
it that way. So then a member of our group, 
who was a stranger to me, spoke up: 

“Say, Yaller, what ever became of those big 
deer horns you fellows used to have hung up 
between your smoke-stacks?” 

“You'll have to ask Billy Lockwood here 
about them. He’s the responsible party.” 

“That so, captain?” The curious one had 
turned to the master sitting across the ring 
from him. 

““Yes, I s’pose so,’”’ answered the other short- 
ly. It would appear he did not find the topic 
congenial. 

“Well, what’s the reason for taking ’em 
down?” 

“Oh, never mind.” The skipper’s manner 
was reluctant. 

“But there must have been a reason?” 

“Go on, Billy, and tell him why,” put in 
Mr. Yarbro. 

“T wish*you would, captain.” This petition | 
came from our Blue-Grass innocent. He had 
quit stirring about in his seat. His air was 
intent. Plainly, this cross-firing whetted his 


appetite. 

“Oh well then, I reckin I might as well,” 
said Captain Lockwood, still half-begrudgingly. 
“Mind you though, I’ve got to stick to cold 
facts. I’m no fancy exaggerator like this old 
scoundrel here.” With a convincing touch of 
his earlier disapproval he indicated the men- 
dacious Mr. Thomasson. 
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Bridge Table Covers 


Smart, excellent 
gifts and prizes. 
Corner elastics keep 
the perfect playing sur- 
face absolutely smooth. 
“Trump” Covers, made of highest 
quality rayon (washable), fit -7 
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prejudice on my p2vi.” He was directly ad- 
dressing himself nw, to the attentive Mr. 
Hedges: “They might even call it superstition. 
I only trust you’ll understand, suh, why I’ve 
got feelings against all deer horns whatsoever, 
after I’ve told you the story, such as itis. 
I’m looking to you to appreciate why I ’spe- 
cially never did like the sight of those old gilt 
stag horns that came originally off the Emma 
Katie Lucas after she burned up that time. 
Colonel Shep Withers, the head of this line, 
transferred ’em to the first City of Iuka al- 
though I argued with him against it, and when 
the old Iuka sank at Swallow Bluffs five years 
ago and was a total loss, nothing would do 
him but he must salvage ’em once more and 
swing ’em between the chimneys of this boat 
as soon as she was finished. So I had to go on 
seeing ’em every day and walking under ’em 
every day and it certainly did fret me! 

“But he died, and Shep Junior, who’s owning 
the fleet now, is more reasonable. Finally I 
got hira to tax> the blamed things down and 
let me chop ’em up with a fire-ax and throw 
away the pieces. I’m saying all this to you, 
suh, at the beginning because you look to me 
like a sensible man.” 

Being thus flattered, Mr. Hedges could do 
no less than nod sympathetically. Whereupon 
Captain Lockwood proceeded: 

“Some of these men here know that I was 
born and brought up in the mountains at the 
other énd of this state. They still have their 
share of feuds up there in the sticks but in my 
day they had still more of ’em. Now, my own 
folks were mixed up in a feud, too— with a 
family named Bloodgood and their connections 
that mainly lived over the line from us on the 
West Virginia side. 

“Well, of all my brothers and sisters I was 
the oldest one. So naturally, when I came 
along it was expected that I’d carry on the 
family inheritance, my father being the head 
of the clan, sort of, seeing that most of the 
men of his generation had been killed off or 
crippled up. After all these years I can talk 
without much heat about that trouble but there 
was a time when it was the most serious thing 
in my life. You see how that could be, suh?” 

This time the enthralled deputy’s nod was 
even more vigorous than before. 

“Let’s see, where was I?——Oh yes, well, 
when I was about seventeen years old, some- 
thing happened. A backwoods missionary 
came in among us from somewhere back in the 
knobs. Lawdy, what a strong and stirring ex- 
horter that old preacher-man was! Why, suh, 
she was like a prophet who’d stepped right out 
from between the pages of the Old Testament. 
He didn’t even belong to any particular creed. 
His gospel was brotherly love, that’s all. 

“Well, he’d turn in and work on those Blood- 
goods a spell and then he’d work awhile on us 
Lockwoods and—well, to make a long story a 
little bit shorter, he finally got both crowds to 
the point where they were ready to let bygones 
be bygones and take the pledge to quit warring 
with one another. 

“Tt was agreed that on a certain Sunday 
morning in the month of June the whole Blood- 
good connection should come marching across 
the line and meet our people at a little log 
church that stood in our cove right close by 
my father’s big dcuble-log cabin. And our 
people would meet ’em there and each crowd 
would stack arms in token of friendship and 
clasp hands and take their solemn oath to bury 
the quarrel and then there’d be a prayer-meet- 
ing and a praise-service and after that every- 
body would sit down together, Bloodgoods and 
Lockwoods all mixed in, and eat a big basket 
dinner that the womenfolks had fixed up. I 
claim that probably none of you-all here ever 
saw a greater sight in your life. 

“Up to a certain point—and I’m coming 
pretty soon to that point—the plan was car- 
ried out according to schedule. The biggest 


moment of it all came to pass when my father, 
as the head of the Leckwoods, advanced to 
meet old man Cas Bloodgood in a little cleared 
place between the two crowds. When they 
were right close up together my father laid 
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down his loaded squirrel rifle and old Cas laid 
down his and they got ready to shake hands. 

“But just before they got to that part of it, 
my dad turned to me and he pointed to where 
his rifle was laying there on the ground and 
he says to me, he says: ‘Son, I’ve done fired 
my last shot in anger against a Bl : 
Pick up that rifle of mine and take it in the 
house and hang it up against the chimney- 
piece and there let it stay forevermore, amen!’ 

“So I picked it up and did just like he said. 
I walked into the cabin and I hung it up above 
the slab mantel on a pair of deer horns that 
had been there ever since I could remember. 
It was where Dad always kept his rifle when he 
wasn’t out hunting or gunning for human 
game. And then—believe it or not, gentlemen, 
but it’s the sober truth—then as I turned my 
back to start on out, one of those horns 
fetched loose from the cranny and fell down 
and the rifle fell with it and hit the floor, 
trigger first, and went off and the whole charge 
went through an open window and shot old 
man Cas Bloodgood’s wool hat right off his 
head just as he stepped back after shaking 
hands with Dad! 

“So with that the Bloodgoods naturally 
jumped at the notion that there’d been rank 
dirty treachery and they grabbed for their 
stacked weapons and our side grabbed for 
theirs and when the fight was over they’d re- 
treated and there were three dead men and 
seven wounded ones scattered around, and I 
was on my way afoot out of that high-country 
for good and all, because I knew that the 
Bloodgoods would be laying for me, world 
without end, and moreover and furthermore, I 
knew that I’d never be able to explain even 
to my own folks that it all was a pure accident. 
And to this day I’ve never been back either. 
So, you can see why from that hour to this I’ve 
hated the very sight of deer horns.” 

“T can,” murmured the fascinated Mr. 
Hedges. “I certainly can.” From others there 
came also such murmurs. 

It’s so temptingly easy, reciting a moving 
chronicle, to be anticlimactic. At least it was 
so with Captain Lockwood. As though his 
vanity over holding the center of the stage had 
temporarily upset his proven sense of narrative 
values, he now would hark back and dwell 
heavily and tediously on this point or that, 
duplicating his words, recapitulating, piling up 
unnecessary detail. - 

As he droned on I realized that the packet 
was slowing down, was in fact rounding to as 
though for a landing. I harkened subcon- 
sciously for the blast from her whistles which 
would notify us she meant to land. None fol- 
lowed, though her speed, as I could feel, grew 
less and less. A like premonition must have 
come also to our young man, for he stood up 
saying, with a slightly anxious air, something 
about stepping out on the guards. 

Minor things promptly ensued. Out of the 
tail of my eye, I perceived that Mr. Larkin, 
with some stealth and much celerity, was van- 
ishing through the forward cabin-door; that 
Mr. Yarbro, with fatuous remarks was but- 
tonholing Mr. Hedges, seeking to detain him 
against his will; that Captain Lockwood, hav- 
ing simultaneously risen, was right at his elbow 
repeating a descriptive phrase which previously 
to my own knowledge, he had employed at 
least thrice. 

And next, almost immediately, with a great 
clattering of his feet, a great waving of his 
arms, Mr. Larkin had returned to us and was 
shouting out most disturbing news: 

“That bear down below—that big bear!” 
he was yelling. “It’s runnin’ wild! It’s on 
the rampage! It’s chasin’ one of them Gipsy 
boys like it’s aimin’ to eat him up! Come 
quick everybody!” 

He swung about, lunged through the open 
door and clattered, still uttering his alarm, 
into the mouth of the forward companionway 
and we surging and jostling behind him. 

As we bumped against him where he halted 
half-way down those steps, the flanking bulk- 
heads cut off our vision except slantingly below 
and due ahead. But from behind us. and be- 


neath, there arose a tumult, already loud and 
by the instant growing louder—startled oaths, 
shrill screams from women and children, neigh- 
ing of panicky-horses, whoops as of ‘dire-terror 
from rousters, the thud of scurrying feet and, 
most pregnant of all, a circulating sound which 
part was whine and part was growl and part 
was squeal, and altogether was the voice of 
some large mammal laboring under intense 
emotion or intense desire. 

Across our circumscribed vista there passed 
very rapidly the following procession in the fol- 
lowing order, namely: 

First, a small, dark, Gipsy boy, his elbows 
pressed to his ribs, his swift feet spurning the 
planks of the deck, and he casting wildly im- 
ploring glances over his shoulder and screech- 
ing as he fled. 

Second, a shaggy roly-poly Russian bear 
traveling at top speed, with a twitching, ringed 
snout and a pair of gaped, greedy and vocifer- 
ous jaws that were not three feet from the 
whisking tails of the little fugitive’s raggedy 
coat—piggy, hungry eyes e, long neck 
craned, uncurried mane standing on end, fren- 
zied nostrils open, shoulders wallowing fatly 
under the loose thick pelt, long, deadly teeth 
bared, huge claws rattling against the rough 
boards, slaver dripping from the fearsome 
jowls, red tongue protruding—a most porten- 
tous and terrifying bs ay 

Third, a male adult Gipsy, who made futile 
strokes with a long staff at those billowy hairy 
buttocks, and impotent clutches at the whip- 
ping tether of his beast, and who constantly was 
uttering vain commands in a strange tongue 
which presumably the brute in its calmer hours 
would comprehend and perchance obey. 

What to be done? How to go about doing 
it? In a moment like this even the hardiest 
soul shrinks from the issue, growing for the 
moment irresolute. We huddled there in a 
close formation, hampering and retarding one 
another while the panorama flashed by. And 
we continued to hesitate while the traveling 
uproar went aft, came forward again, darted 
past again like a strip of runaway moving-pic- 
ture film. 

And now Mr. Jobes the engineer, in his lubri- 
cated overalls, ran out beyond the overhang to 
call up to us that the bear had chased its prey 
into the storeroom behind the engines, that the 
heroic trainer had gone in behind the ravening 
monster, that all three of them were in there 
now and the hullabalooing something fright- 
ful—or words to that general intent. 

So we rallied our wills and in a body pelted 
down to the deck and collectively went as re- 
inforcements, catching up such improvised 
weapons as shovels and rake-bars frem along- 
side the furnaces. But we lacked for compe- 
tent leadership; so our rescue work was awk- 
ward and delayed and, as it turned out, un- 


necessary. 

For as still we milled about at the mouth of 
that dark recess from which issued noises seem- 
ingly denoting a life-and-death struggle, those 
noises died away all so suddenly and magic- 
ally, to whimperings and pants and now, be- 
hold, there came forth the boy and the bear 
and the man; and the boy miraculously seemed 
unhurt although wofully tousled, and the bear 
plainly was subdued to his customary docility, 
and the man triumphantly waved his long club 
aloft and jerked at the end of his recaptured 
chain-leash in token of regained mastery over 
a lately rebellious pet. 


It must have been all of half an hour before 
the aftermath of confusion finally abated, and 
I got a nudge in the short-ribs from Mr. Yar- 
bro’s blunt thumb. 

“Looky yonder!” he bade me, and he was 
very jubilant about it. “Looky yonderways at 
that poor derluded young friend of our’n still 
keepin’ his weather eye on that old packin’- 
case that we rigged up fur him. From present 

rospects there ain’t no tellin’ how much longer 
he'll go on bein’ deceived. Well, the longer 
the better, ain’t that so?” 

I agreed with him heartily that such was so. 
“But,” I-added, “but eventually he’s going to 
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start wondering why it’s taking us so long to 
travel a matter of nineteen miles or so from 
where we started. What then?” 

“Why, he’s goin’ to begin astin’ questions, 
that’s whut. And then some member of the 
crew—me, prob’ly or mebbe Billy Lockwood— 
will be deeply pained to have to tell it to him 
that by reason of the terrifical excitement pre- 
vailin’ at the time, owin’ to that zoological ex- 
hibition which wuz goin’ on, we actually pulled 
into Webb’s and pulled out ag’in without any- 
body rememberin’ that him and that box wuz 
both organized to go ashore there. He can’t 
question that part of it; I’ll bet you even didn’t 
notice that we made the landin’ and you in on 
the secret at that. Well, it wuz a powerful quick 
landin’—I’ll say that fur it—jest long enough 
fur the mud-clerk to hop off onto the Suwanee 
Maid and pass the word to Jeff D. Ledger and 
hop back on—— Well, then after that there’ll 
be some more sad news that’ll have to be broke 
to him. I’ll be called on to tell him—purvided 
it’s me that’s doin’ the explainin’ and apolo- 
gizin’ and so forth—that we'll be obliged to 
tote him on up ez fur ez the Star Lime Works 
and drop him off there and let him hire a rig 
and work his way back. But that’ll take him 
till plum’ nightfall, ef he does it by then, and 
long before then Jeff Ledger’! have his towboat 
walkin’ down this river arm in arm with all 
them cross-ties. I wouldn’t be surprised but 
whut he’s already gone—— Oh, son, ain’t Billy 
Lockwood the smartest liar ever you met up 
with in yore whole yaller-dam’ life? Him and 
his feuds! And him a real web-foot that don’t 
know no more about mountains than whut 
little a feller kin learn by lookin’ up at ’em 
from the Chattanoogy wharf!” 

“The captain is truly a beautiful and accom- 
plished liar and I envy him,” I conceded, “but 
I think, if I were deciding, I’d have to hand 
first prize to the bear. There’s a truly great 
actor for you.” 

“Who—him? Why, son, that there bear 
wuzn’t actin’-—he wuz in earnest ef ever a 
bear wuz. You tempt a bear’s sweet tooth— 
even ef it’s a bear like this here one that would- 
n’t hurt a fly—and there ain’t no stoppin’ him 
till his appetite’s satisfied. Anybody’ll tell 
you that.” 

“I don’t quite understand,” I said. “What 
has the bear’s sweet tooth got to do with it? 
I ee you-all hired the boy to tease the bear 
un _————— 


“Wall, I'll be yaller-dam’! Ain’t nobody 
told you yit? Why, it wuz the best little idee 
of ’em all—smearin’ all that there molasses 
onto the seat of the boy’s pants and givin’ the 
bear one good sniff at it and one good lick of 
it and then givin’ the boy a ten-foot lead— 
Say, son, that reminds me: you owe two dollars 
fur yore contribution. There wuz five of us 
chipped into the pot. The boy worked fur 
nothin’ and the bear’s done had his reward,: 
but we had to hand the boy’s daddy—he’s the 
one that owns the bear—ten dollars cash down 
in advance. Better gimme yore sheer now be- 
fore I furgit it.” 

In the course of my entire life I do not recall 
any occasion when I surrendered two dollars 
with a better grace. 


A 


Fear of Middle Age 
(Continued from page 41) 


brief as possible, will do well not to rely upon 
her youth and beauty. 

_She will not e to forget these two 
gifts of heaven entirely; for, despite appear- 
ances to the contrary, she is a very human 
little piece and not more than ten percent 
But she ought to try, within the 
limits of her humanity, to conduct herself 
with as much forbearance, deference, and sheer 
pleasantness, and with as little tyrannic un- 
reasonableness, as though she were not young 
and not pretty. By doing so she will score 
all round. 


People willsay of her: “Sheis very pretty,” or 





“She has great physical charm,” or “She is both 
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What will you 
be doing one year 
from today? 











Three hundred and sixty-five days from 
now—what? 


Will you still be struggling along in 
the same old job at the same old salary 
—worried about the future — never 
quite able to make both ends meet— 
standing still while other men go ahead ? 


One year from today will you still be 
putting off your start toward success— 
thrilled with ambition one moment and 
then cold the next—delaying,- waiting, 
fiddling away the precious hours that 
will never come again? 


Don’t do it, man—don’t do it. 


There is no greater tragedy in the 
world than that of a man who stays in 
the rut all his life, when with just a 
little effort he could bring large success 
within his grasp. 

Make up your mind today that you’re 
going to train yourself to do some one 
thing well. Choose the work you like 
best in the list below, mark an X beside 
it, mail the coupon to Scranton, and 
without cost or obligation, at least get 
the full story of what the I. C. S. can do 
for you. 
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charming and pretty. And yet she behaves 
to you just as nicely as if she had no attrac- 
tions at all. It’s wonderful!” 

And then as regards the dreaded future 
middle years she will be in a position to watch 
with some equanimity the slow departure of 
beauty and youth, because she has never 
depended unduly upon them to maintain her 
place in the social organism. 

Ignoring these weapons, what other weapons 
has the young woman in hand? She has some 
knowledge and some mental grasp, sometimes 
quite a lot. But in such departments of the 
universal vitality, it must be said plainly that 
the average girl will find herself a little inferior 
to the average man. I regret that it should be 
so, but so it is; and wise women are the first to 
admit it. But if men, with not a few excep- 
tions, surpass women in knowledge and mental 
grasp, one can name another department, 
nearly as important if not fully as important, 
in which women surpass men; namely in the 
qualities of emotional sympathy, understand- 
ing, a peculiar sort of intelligence—fundamen- 
tal intelligence—and pure winsomeness. 

For every man there is, somewhere, a woman 
who will understand him and sympathize with 
him better than any man can. These qualities 
are inherent in woman’s sex, and men rarely 
possess them save in a secondary degree. The 
young woman who early begins to cultivate 
them is putting by treasure which time cannot 
conceivably impair. And she can exercise them 
upon both sexes equally. But she cannot exer- 
cise them fully upon either sex unless she gets 
into the way of thinking of herself last. 

Danger! The danger to a woman of being 
mistaken for a door-mat. Men are egotistical 
beings, even more so than women. They are 
capable of taking as a natural right what they 
ought to accept as a privilege accorded by free 
will and good nature. Men can be ruined, and 
have been morally ruined, by an excess of 
emotional sympathy, understanding, compre- 
hension and winsomeness. 

And in their ruin, they will drag down those 
who, through an imperfect sense of proportion, 
have ruined them. The woman must have a 
care not to efface herself too effectually. 
Otherwise stated, she must keep her end up. 
To do so, while charming and sympathizing, is 
a feat. And the woman who really intends to 
learn how to perform this feat will have to 
begin her self-training at a tender age. It is 
more difficult, and more urgent, to live than to 
play the piano. Yet there are young women, 
sadly ignorant of the art of living, who will 
tinkle the piano for hours a day without sur- 
cease and without prospects .. . 

And that is not all. There is something else 
that the young woman must take 'n hand, if she 
wishes to be reasonably happy in middle age. 
The young woman, and especially the young 
woman with money to spend, and still more the 
young woman with money to spend in these 
latter days, is so occupied and dazzled by the 
wonders of luxurious life that for years, perhaps 
for many years, she thinks of naught but having 
what is strangely called “‘a good time.” 

For myself I have never been able to per- 
ceive the goodness of a good time, unless indeed 
it is limited to an extremely short period. At 
the end of a month the good time is very apt to 
turn bad. 

And the reason for this is that the young 
woman enjoying—more accurately, suffering— 
the good time, contracts a dread disease that 
is fatal, if not to the body, to the soul. The 
disease is known as ennui. The young woman 
begins a course of drugs for it. Which drugs 
are later and still later nights, later and still 
later mornings, more and more exotic restau- 
rants, further and still further travel, newer and 
newer dances, more and more card-playing, 
more and still more visits to more and more 
expensive shops, and more and still more 
attention to frocks, jewelry, complexion-trans- 
formers, et cetera. 

Many a young woman enters a shop in a 
fashionable shopping street and the other 
young woman who serves her, envies her, quite 
unaware that the customer is reaching the 


final stages of boredom and. would, in the 
secrecy of her heart, give every jewel she 
possesses to be in the place of the. server. 
The customer, however, cannot get into the 
place of the server, first because she would be 
incapable of filling the place, or any place, and 
second because all her original native force has 
been worn out of her by addiction to drugs.. I 
use the word “drugs” metaphorically, of course. 

Moreover, without knowing it, she is in 
prison and cannot escape. She may marry; she 
generally does marry. And then, in the excel- 
lence of her yearnings after righteousness, she 
determines to devote herself to her husband 
and to her children, if children there are. 
Well, she deserves praise for her good inten- 
tions; but only modified praise, for full wisdom 
is not yet in her. She has only exchanged one 
prison for another. She says to herself: — 

“T have found a genuine interest in life.”’ 

And, with luck, she has. But it is a senti- 
mental interest, a personal interest of the 
affections. And such an interest is not enough, 
partly because it cannot occupy her mind fully, 
and partly because it must inevitably wane as 
middle age comes near. Custom stales even 
love. Children growup. They end by leaving 
the -home. And then, how does the mother 
feel, wandering about the empty rooms? She is 
bound to be thinking: “I have something to 
live for, but I need more.” 

No matter how benevolent and charming 
she has taught herself to be, that is exactly 
what she will be thinking. She has committed 
the error of not discovering, when young, a 
genuine interest which is an unsentimental 
interest, an interest which will not decrease. 

She must discover an interest which is. inde- 
pendent of her domestic environment and the 
persons with her in that environment. Such 
an interest may not be easy to discover. But 
one thing is sure, that the earlier it is searched 
for the less difficult it will be to find. Another 
thing also is sure, that the young woman will 
not find it by sitting still. She will have to go 
forth and look hard for it. And having found 
it, she will have to foster and nourish it like a 
sensitive plant. 
present itself ready-made and complete. It 
has to be built up perseveringly. 

The day when women lived for love alone is 

t. The failure to recognize this immense fact 
is at the root of woman’s absurd and stupid fear 
of middle age. Let us speak frankly and admit 
that the woman who regards middle age as a 
catastrophe is by implication putting herself 
on the level of the odalisk. Even assuming— 
what I absolutely decline to assume—that her 

roper destiny is to live for love alone, if the 
ove is not merely physical passion, why should 
she worry about the number of years or the loss 
of the pristine beauty of her complexion? 

There is no fully satisfactory answer to this 
question. Youth has undeniably an attractive- 
ness of its own. But youth is crude, ignorant, 
inexperienced. And the later years have an ~ 
attractiveness of their own, with which youth 
cannot compete. a 

Middle-aged women underrate their powers. ~ 
in the affair of attracting. Youth by itself will ~ 
generally attract only the second-rate. Young ~ 
women themselves give the best proof of this — 
truth by preferring, as they so often do, the © 
society of older men to the society of younger = 
men. Young women frequently find young ~ 
men dull. And it is certain that both young © 
men and old not seldom find young women ~ 
insipid. 4 

At the impossible worst, a young woman ~ 
does not become middle-aged in a night. She ~ 
arrives at the state gradually, and with every © 
step towards it she is unconsciously or con- — 
sciously adjusting herself to the change. ; 

It is this slow process which produces © 
maturity. No woman is mature who has not ~ 
lived through it. And every woman who lives: ~ 
through it with common sense and imagination ~ 
will be richly rewarded for any loss which she ~ 
may incur therein. Maturity means complete- ~ 
ness. Without maturity something lacks. The ~ 
person who prefers incompleteness to complete- 
ness is either callow or morbid. : 





A genuine interest does not «| 





